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Moscow Is Warned 
Of Economic Peril 

^ A Backer of Change Sees Catastrophe 
If 'Colossal 9 Budget Deficit Is Not Cut 


By David Remnick 

Washington hat Service 

; MOSCOW — Nikolai P. Shme- 
lyov, a prominent Soviet economist 
who advocates change, warned 
Thursday that unless the Soviet 
leadership was wilting to take im- 
mediate radical measures to reduce 
its “cokssaT budget deficit, the 
poanoycould suffer a catastrophic 
economic crash. 

Mr. Shmelyov told the Congress 
of People's Deputies that if such a 


Western businessmen say 
are eager for Soviet business <fe- 
: spite economic turmoil Page 17. 

Crash did occur, “it would mean a 
total system of rationing, the su- 
premacy of the illegal ‘shadow* 
economy, a total loss of value for 
the ruble and a return to the ‘com- 
mand system,' ” a common euphe- 
mism here for the Stalinist system 
of economic control 
The economist called the leader- 
ship’s program, which aims to de- 
crease the deficit by the mid- 1 990s, 
"inadequate and too slow." 

He called for a package of mea- 
sures such as selling land to peas- 
ants. rewarding efficient fanners 
with payment in hard currency, a 
return to unlimited, legal produc- 
tion of alcohol, borrowing money 
from die West to buy consumer 

fluba and 'other^Latin American 
countries. 

He shocked many of the 2J50 
deputies in the haD when he said 
that, contrary to standard Marxist 
doctrine, the Soviet Union “ex- 
ploits its labor force mare than any 
pther industrial nation in the 
world," paying only 37 percent of 
the gross national product in sala- 
ries. He said the west spent twice 
rimt figure, or more. 

Mr. Shmelyov is well-known in 
inldkctual and government circles, 
bat his speech, carried live on na- 
tionwide television, certainly 
amounted to the most radical cri- 
tique of die economy ever broad- 
cast to such a broad audience. 


His speech, which was punctuat- 
ed by loud applause, amounted to a 
sharp remmaation of some of die 
leadership's policies — especially 
the anti-alchohoi drive, which has 
led to a rise in moonsirining and a 
drop in state revenues — and of a 
far milder report delivered on the 
economy Wednesday by Prime 
Minister Nikolai L Ryzhkov. 

Mr. Shmelyov said the Soviet 
budget deficit was 120 billion ru- 
bles, about the equivalent of $200 
■ bflUon at the official ram This was 
20 biHioQ more rubles iti«n any 
previous public estimate. He called 
die deficit "state problem No. 1." 

In an interview four in the day, 
Mr. Shmelyov said he fdt Ms warn- 
ings and proposals are not fikriy to 
win over President Mikhail S. Gor- 
bachev, Prime Minister Ryzhkov or 
many of the deputies. 

“They are still hesitating” he 
said. "Unfortunately, a lot of our 
people, when it comes to simple, 
practical economic measures, judge 
them by ideological thinking and 
not practical results, not by input- 
output thinking.” 

Asked daring a break about Mr. 
Shmelyov’s speech, Mir. Gorbachev 
said: “These are not new themes, 
but there are some novel approach- 
es there.” 

The Congress continued its al- 
most daily patten of broking ta- 
boos on themes and political be- 
havior. At me point, nearly the 
entire delegation from I ithuania 
walked out of the hall to protest the 
formation of a constitutional com- 
mittee that, they protested, would 


Deputies 

states appeared infuriated when 
Mr. Gorbachev, wbo has acted as 
chairman of the proceedings, tried 
to dismiss the Lithuanian objec- 
tions as an “ insignifican t" matter. 
But they returned later. 

Other speakers also delivered 
blistering attacks on the country’s 
health and ecological problems and 
on the privileges of the ruling efite. 

Alexei Yemelyanov, an econo- 

See SOVIET, Page 2 
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A Beijing mason inscribing gravestones at his store on Thursday. "The dead haven't come in yet,” be said, “hot Tm expecting them.” 

In Shanghai, Pleas and Grave Warning 


By Richard Bernstein 

Yw York Tuna Service 

SHANGHAI — The mayor of 
this dry appealed in a televised 
address Thursday for the end of the 
“chaos" that, he said, has prevailed 
here for several days, warning that 
anyone mnwig disturbances or in- 
terfering with efforts to restore 
Shang hai's almost paralyzed trans- 
portation system would be “dealt 
with by the police in accordance 
with law." 

Mayor Zhu Rong Ji’s speech on 
late-night television was one of sev- 
eral indications that the authorities 
here are preparing to toughen their 
response to a local student-led pro- 
test movement. Earlier Thursday, 
local newspapers earned an edito- 
rial warning that those “causing 
disturbances" would be “severely 
punished.” 


Nonetheless, students, in several 
small rallies »tid marches held 
around the city, called fa - a 
demonstration Friday to protest 
the Moody repression of the de- 
mocracy movement that took place 
in Beijing late Saturday and Sun- 
day. 

The warnings and the continuing 
efforts of an apparently dwindling 
number of students to main lain the 
protest were the latest development 
in a war of nerves between the 
government and protestors that has 
been constant and in tense in Chi- 
na’s largest city since the violent 
crackdown is Beijing. 

Since then, students and their 
supporters have virtually blocked 
public transportation by comman- 
deering bases and using them to 
barricade streets. Absenteeism at 
factories has also been high. 


Foreign companies and some 
consulates have been evacuating 
their personnel, and flights out of 
Shanghai have aD been full 

At the same time, many riffmwitc 
of life in Shanghai began returning 
to no rmal. For the first time in 
almost a week, bus service oa sever- 
al main streets was restored. Visits 
to factories indicated that absen- 
teeism, es timated at times to be as 
much as SO percent of the work 
force, had diminished. 

The government's strategy seems 
to have been to avoid direct con- 
frontations with local protestors, 
which has often gave the impres- 
sion in the last few days that large 
parts of Shanghai were entirely in 
the han ds of the students and their 
supporters. 

Even Thursday, for example, 
students held a rally in front of 


Communist Party headquarters 
here during which they read a state- 
ment demanding that the United 
Nations expel China because of 
what they called its human rights 
abuses. There were about a dozen 
unarmed soldiers guarding the en- 
trance to the bull ding. Even thfmgh 
the demonctratiim Blind up fljff 
broad avenue that runs along the 
harbor here, there was no effort to 
put a stop to iL 

But the government has used 
that absolute control of the media 
to mount a propaganda campaign 
against promoters, particularly in 
the past couple of days. 

Television stations, for example, 
have repeatedly shown footage of a 
train set afire two nights ago by 
angry Shang hai residents after the 

See SHANGHAI, Page 2 



Soviets Tune In to the New Congress 


By Frauds X. Clines 

New York Tana Service 

TULA, U.S.S-R. — Sergei Oinus 
looked up from the theoretical world of 

Lenin that be was feverishly inscribing in 

his final examination essay. He waxed 
less enthusiastic about the latest in real- 
politik from Moscow. 

“It's good as far as it goes," tire student 
said, nodding toward the promising lan- 
guage of the new national Congress that 
even in the school library was droning on 


sotto voce on a television set in the cor- 
ner. “Bst Tm not such an optimist about 
it Too much is needed, beginning with a 
new law on youth.” 

At an adjoining exam desk at the Poly- 
technic Institute here, Tatyana Yerok- 
hma paused to observe: “It's already real 
change when people are saying what they 
dunk, and if they do what they say, it's 
posable we may even build communism 
after aL" 

Such is the hearty mix of hope and 
skepticism that often nodes this provin- 


cial city’s resistance to the fads from 
Moscow. A factory town of 600,000, Tula 
is 190 kilometers (about 120 miles) south 
of the Soviet capital. 

But this time, as the Congress beams 
home relentlessly to the provinces, Tula 
residents are beginning to show signs of 
behaving like constituents demanding 
service from the politicians they elected, 
as the possibility dawns that they might 
even vote them out the next time around. 

“We waited for tins so long they better 
start pasting some real laws soon," said 


Valeri L Seredkcv, a worker at the Kosor- 
gor metals factory. “Their speeches had 
better get more specific." 

His comment, offered as a word to the 
wise, was fleshed out by a colleague, 
Anatoli I. Grachev. “We need to manage 
our own money in this factory,” he said, 
demanding budgetary and administra- 
tive independence to build workers' 
pride. 

"We have many nannies above us,” he 
added. But stiH be estimated that enough 
of the new legislators were listening to the 


voters that be actually expects progress 
on local self-management, long a chchfc 
of the Communist agenda. 

A mix of confidence, considerable cu- 
riosity and a touch of show-me cranki- 
ness about the display of democracy in 
the Kremlin emerged here recently. 

“Tula was always a quiet, slow place," 
said Alexander G. Yermakov, deputy 
editor of the local newspaper Kom- 
rounar. describing how this Congress has 
See PROVINCES, Page 2 


Li Reappears 
And Praises 
Beijing Troops 

Student Leaders Ordered 

To Surrender to Authorities 


By John Burgess 
and Daniel Southerland 

Washington Port Service 

BEIJING — Prime Minister Li 
Peng, who has been out of public 
view for two weeks, appeared on 
television Thursday to praise sol- 
diers who had carried out a massa- 
cre of protesters over die weekend, 
and Communist authorities called 
on all Chinese to inform on sus- 
pected pro-democracy activists. 

At the same time, the govern- 
ment issued new martial law orders 
demanding that student leaders 
surrender. 

A surface calm began to settle 
over the capital with soldiers clear- 
ing up debris and traffic flowing 
again on pavement that for days 
had been the preserve of troops and 
tanks. But authorities made a series 
of announcements indicating that 
they were launching a crackdown 
on dissent, and foreigners fearing 
more violence continued to flee. 

The appearance of Mr. Li, who 
declared martial law on May 20 
and has not been seen in public 
since May 25, was seen as new 
evidence that hard-liners in the 
government had defeated a chal- 
lenge from more moderate forces 
who had opposed the violent sup- 
pression of the student-led democ- 
racy movement. 

“You have worked hard, com- 
rades," said Mr. Li, who wore an 
austere Mao suit, to hundreds of 
dieering soldiers gathered made 
the Great Hall of the People, the 
main site of demonstrations for de- 
mocracy that began in mid-ApiiL 

A number of announcements is- 
sued Thursday appeared to con- 
firm that the paramount leader 
Deng Xiaoping and his allies were 
in control and that the more mod- 
erate party chief, Zhao Ziyang, had 
been removed. Mr. Zhao. 70, vim 
had opposed martial law, has not 
been seen in public since May 19. 

Mr. Li, who has become perhaps 
the most haled man in China for 
his martial law orders, urged the 
troops to continue to “work hard to 
preserve peace and order in the 
capital" Rumors had circulated 
since Saturday that Mr. Li had 
been shot in the thigh, but it did not 
seem that be limped during his TV 
appearance. 

The martial law orders called the 
leaders of independent student and 
union groups “important members 
of the counterrevolutionary tur- 
moil'’ and demanded that all mem- 
bers of the groups turn themselves 
in to police. 

On radio and television, people 


were urged to report those who had 
stood up against the military take- 
over of the city. 

Foreigners continued to lea\e 
the city on the advice of their gov- 
ernments. A chartered United Air- 
lines 747 took off Thursday from 
Beijing carrying about 330 Ameri- 
cans. It picked up 50 others in 
Shanghai before proceeding to To 


Britain rejects Hong Kong’s emi- 
gration plea. Page 2. 

kyo. A second jet was scheduled to 
leave Thursday night 
Talk of a potentially explosive 
split in mililaiy ranks receded as an 
enormous convoy, estimated at 400 
trucks and armored vehicles, en- 
tered the city from the east without 
friction from other units. 

It was not known what had en- 
gendered this apparent unity of 
purpose. According to earlier re- 
ports, negotiations were under way 
between leaders of rival military 
factions. Other observers, however, 
suggested that the severity of the 
split may have been overestimated. 

[The U.S. secretary of state, 
James A. Baker 3d, said Thursday 
that a power straggle was occurring 
in China and that the situation was 
“too clouded” to tell exactly who 
was in charge. The Associated 
Press reported from Washington. 

[Mr. Baker, answering questions 
after a speech at the National Press 
Club, also said that the evacuation 
of Americans from China appeared 
to be going well and that all Amer- 
icans who bad gotten to Beijing! 
airport had been flown out.] 

Two dozen tanks that had been 
deployed at a freeway interchange 
next to one of the city’s diplomatic 
compounds were gone when the 
sun rose Wednesday. Soldiers who 
stayed behind used brooms to 
away debris and repaired 
dividers. Ordinary traffic 
began to use the interchange a gain 
Soldiers also reopened one of the 
streets adjacent to Tiananmen 
Square, the site of many of the 
killings. In some parts of the dty, 
propaganda trucks cruised the 
streets, blaring messages defending 
the suppression. 

Government television stations, 
meanwhile, continued to air exten- 
sive footage of protesters burning 
military vehicles. 

The Chinese government 
stepped up its attacks on the Unit- 
ed States for granting the dissident 
Fang Lizhi asylum at the embassy, 
calling it a “wanton interference in 
China’s internal affairs.” 
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NATO Sticking 
To 3% Growth 

BRUSSELS (Reuters) — 
NATO ministers agreed 
Thursday to maintain the alli- 
ance's goal of 3-percent real 
growth in annual military 
spending, despite slumping 
Western military budgets. 

At a military planning ses- . 
son, defense ministers also 
said public optimism over a 
possible East-West conven- 
tional arms agreement did not 
mean the West should drop its 
guard, U.S. and British offi- 
cials repeated. A U.S. offi c i al 
said the 3-percent target was a 
major point of discussion be- 
fore minis ters agreed unani- 
mously to reaffirm it. 

Article, Page 3 
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MiG Crashes at Paris Air Show , Missing Crowd 


By Barry James 

International Herald Tribune 

PARIS — In a setback to the 
Soviet Union’s aerospace program, 
a MiG-29 fighter crashed on the 
first day of the Paris Air Show 
Thursday, injuring the pilot and 
missing thousands of spectators by 
about 500 meters. 

The crash, which experts said ap- 
peared to have been caused by en- 

The aerospace industry is spit be- 
tween its booming dvSm and 

troubled udKtary rides. Page 15. 


giwg failure during a low-level low- 
speed pass, threw a doud over the 
biggest sales efforts the Soviets 
have ever mounted at a Western air 
show. 

The MiG-29, one of the most 
advanced Soviet fighters, per- 
formed spectacularly at last year’s 
Famborcugh air show in En g l a n d, 
where it made its first m^or ap- 
pearance in the West _ 

After making a series of high- 
speed loops, rolls and dnnbs m 
Paris on Thursday, it was flown m 
front of spectators at near stalling 
speed to mow off its handling ca- 
pabilities. When the pilot increased - v r , 

power to climb away from the ran- f 

way, flames shot from the after- lafei, 
burner of one engine, but the other 



or one engine, wu u* — 

See MIG, Page 2 spectators watch the crash Tbwsday of the Soviet MiG-29 fighter shortly after the opening of the Paris Air Show at Le Bourget 


Next on the Guided Tour, a Bali Ritual Cremation 


By Steven Erlanger 

New York Tima Service 
DENPASAR, Indonesia — By all ac- 
counts, Anak Agung Ayr Putu Rn. who 
died ax 71, bad a good hfe. 

But the liberation of her soul for its 
p «««gg from this existence into the next, 
Unomplishcd at a cremation before a jos- 
tling crowd ofl.000, was stiB quite a send- 

°*A member of the royal caste and the 
firstborn of a well-off family. Mis. Rai was 
honored with a splendidly decorated cre- 
mation tower and noble bull sarcophagus. 

Hundreds of finely amred g oesis ac com- 
panied her body on its long procession to 


the cemetery on the outskirts of Denpasar. 

One of Mrs. RaTs children is a brigadier 
general of police in Jakarta, the Indonesian 
capital, so the brass were there, and motor- 
cycle policemen cleared the streets of such 
traffic as there is in Denpasar, the Balinese 
capital and a moderately thriving dry of 
350,000. 

Through die sound of the sirens and the 
car horns, the beat of the gamdan and the 
chants of the marchers, came the steady 
snap and whir of cameras wielded by the 
tourists. 

Some were dressed in locally bought 
beach wear — shorts adorned with lizards 
sporting sunglasses were a particular favor- 


ite. They clambered around cars and atop 
pickups seeking that lens angle that would 
□oi capture others like themselves. 

In their wake, swelling the numbers still 
more, came the inevitable hawkers of batik, 
erode handicrafts and palm-leaf hats. 

Mrs. Rat, in a photograph mounted on 
her cremation tower, stared over this cheer- 
ful display, a bespectacled woman who 


looked only slightly askance. 

Those who carried her spun the tower 
around a few times at intersections, to 
prevent her spirit from trying to return 
home, while someone with a long pale 
stood ready to lift np electric and telepfc 
wires should that prove necessary. 


In earlier times a woman of Mrs. Rai's 
caste and dan would have had a tower with 
seven or even nine stepped roofs, repre- 
senting the cosmos and the receding heav- 
ens. 

Such High towers were creating problems 
with the wires; now there is generally one 
roof, with a pictorial representation of the 
others. 

A c remati on like Mrs. Raf s can cost as 
mnch as $3,000, for the tower and the 
sarcophagus, which varies according to 
dan and caste, and for the car; of the 
guests. 

Bali is still largely dependent on small- 

See BALI, Page 2 . 


Iran Would Cooperate 
With U.S. on Hostages 


Compiled fy Ov Staff From Dispatches 

TEHRAN — Hasheari Raf- 
sanjanl the speaker of parlia- 
ment, said Thursday that Iran 
would help free U.S. hostages in 
Lebanon if the United Stales 
tried to win freedom for Irani- 
ans be said were held by Chris- 
tian forces in Lebanon. 

Mr. Rafsanjani responding 
to a recent appeal by President 

A decade of turmoi has done 
little to darken devotion to 
the ayatokah. Page 5. 


George Bush to help gain the 
release of U.S. hostages, said 
that if “the Americans, who 
have more influen ce than us on 
the Phalangists” — rightist 
Christians in Lebanon — “take 
action in securing the release of 
our hostages, then they can ex- 
pect our help” 

At a news conference, Mr. 
Rafsanjani discussed a wide 
range of policy matters, and at 
times appeared to uy to present 

a conciliatory face toward both 

East and West 

But he said that Britain must 
take the initiative to improve 
ties badly strained by Iranian 
death threats against Salmo n 
Rushdie, the British writer, and 
he added that relations with 
France woe unlikel y to im- 
prove soon. 

His comments on the hos- 


ubuwu mguGi aumt ntr 

of Ayatollah RuhoHah Kh 
m last Saturday. Under A 
lah Khomeini, Iran supf 
groups in Lebanon that a 
tieved to be holding most 
15 foreign hostages, indtu 
Americans. 

The White House sj 
man. Marlin Fhzwater, 
missed Mr. Rafsanjani' 
marks on the U.S. hos 
“We have heard statei 
from Mr. Rafsanjani be 
Mr. Fitzwater said. “We'i 


aware of any Iranians held by 
Lebanese Christians." 



Hashemi Rafsanjani, in 
Tehran on Thursday. 


Mr. Rafsanjani was referring 
to four men who have been 
missing in Lebanon for nearly 
seven years. Although they are 
widely believed to be dead, Iran 
has repeatedly tried to use them 
as a negotiating lever with the 
United States. 

The four were seized by right- 
ist Christians in Beirut m 1982 
during the Israeli invasion. 
They included a commander of 
Revolutionary Guards based in 
the Bekaa Valley in eastern 
Lebanon, an embassy chargfc 
d’affaires, a correspondent for 
the Iranian news agency and a 
Lebanese Shiite Muslim driver. 

Terry A. Anderson, chief 

See HOSTAGES, Page 5 
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Walesa and Party Seek a Way 
To Give Seats to Some Losers 


By Jackson Diehl 

H'axftvgfwi Post Stem cr 

WARSAW— Lech Walesa and 
Interior Minister Czeslaw Kiszczak 
led delegations back lo the negoti- 
ating table Thursday in search of a 
solution to the political and legal 
quandary created by the defeat of 
senior Communist Party leaders in 
the legislative ejections. 

Official results released Thurs- 
day confirmed that General Kiszc- 
zak, Prime Minister Micczyslsw 
Rakowski and six other members 
of the Politburo were among 33 
candidates on a “national list’' who 
failed to win seats in the Sqm, or 
lower bouse of parliament, even 
though they ran unopposed. This 
meant that a majority of voters 
rejected all but two candidates on 
the list. 

Senior party officials said that 
they intended to propose new elec- 
tions for seats left vacant Sunday, 
and that voting procedures would 
be changed to ensure that they wQl 
be Ailed. 


Spokesman for Solidarity said 
that they were prepared to back 
such a move so that the party could 

the Sqm that Ums^s^teed^ 
Both tides say that the defeat of 
tbe senior Communists, coupled 
with a landslide victory by Solidari- 
ty in the races it was allowed to 
contest, has threatened to under- 


mine a fragile allianc e between the 
party and opposition. 

The results also raised the possi- 
bility that the reformist party lead- 
os who negotiated the agreement 
that led to the elections, such as 
General Kiszczak, win be excluded 
from the parliament and weakened 
within the party. 

Some party officials have said 
they hope that many of the leaders 
presting for change will be given 
another chance at election to the 
Sqm in tbe second round, which is 
schedule! for June 18. 

A spokesman for Solidarity, Jan- 
usz Onyszldewicz, did not rule out 
that the opposition might agree to 
such a move. But he said that the 
union leadership was being pres- 
sured by its rank: and file not to 
allow die defeated candidates into 
parliament. 

In an apparent effort to gain 
, a number of liberal 
have publicly ac- 
ledged the election defeat and 
said that only a continuation of the 
program of change can rescue Po- 
land and tbe party &om crisis. 

Official results showed that the 
Solidarity-led opposition group 
won 92 Senate seats in the first 
round of voting and is leading the 
competition for all but one of tbe 
remaining seals. It also won 160 of 
the 161 Sqm seats it contested and 
is favored to win the last seat in the 
second round. 


Only five official candidates won 
election m tbe first round. Sixty- 
one races for Sqm seats allocated 
to the Communist-run allianc e will 
have to be decided in runoff elec- 
tions because no candidate was 
chosen by more than 50 percent of 
the voters. 

Party officials said the defeat has 
given impetus to consideration 
within tire leadership of radical 
changes of the party, or of soap- 
ping it in favor of a new organiza- 
tion. 

But fra- now, the Communist 
leadership under General Wqjdech 
Jaruzdtia appears to be focusing 
on tbe problem of how to form a 
government strong enough to push 
through unpopular but badly need- 
ed economic stabilization measures. 

Party officials have been press- 
ing Solidarity to join a coalition. 
Opposition leaders have ruled out 
such a move. 

■ Jaruzelski Foresees Defeat 

General Jaruzelski has said that 
Solidarity’s election success means 
tbe Communist Party could be vot- 
ed out of power in the next dec- 
dons, set for 1993, The Associated 
Press reported from London. 

Quoted by The Independent 
newspaper of London, General 
Jaruzelski said that tbe success of 
the trade union in the elections will 
not affect “the bold historical ex- 
periment we have begun." 


PROVINCES: Soviets Tune In 


(Continued from page 1) 


riveted residents to their TV 
screens, cutting down letters to the 
editor from a daily avenge of 100 
to 12. Tm surprised it’s waiting 
(hem up, but amen the Congress 
took a day off, people felt some- 
thing was lost If Tula can be 
moved that way, that means the 
whole country is moved.” 

Last year, Mr. Yennakov, re- 
called. the people prodded die pa- 
per with letters and then protest 
meeting! about a luxury hospital 
bong built strictly for tbe privi- 
leged of the government hierarchy. 
The paper risked one story, that 
another, and Moscow soon re- 
versed plans and ordered that the 


its machinery is so pollution-prone 
that objections from the communi- 
ty have succeeded in stopping the 
factory for now. 

The concern is understandable, 
for Tula tits under a doud of indus- 
trial pollution. For three centuries, 
it has been a conservative bastion 
— its prosperity tied to factories 
nmiring armaments, pride of the 
patriot’s spirit, and samovars, fonts 
for the Russian souL 

The center of Tula offers the lean 
and dusty lode of a mid- American 
town in the 1940s. 


SOVIET: 

Economic Peril 


versed plans and ordered that u 
hospital be opened to tire public. 
"Can you imagine this bospit 


ital 


the people?" detight- 
i L Tdtipuri, chief 



edly asked Yun 

at the hospital, the Tula 
Center. This sort of 
iborhood revolt, he said, 
him believe that the new 
Congress will prove far more than 
an engrossing entertainment. 

More remarkably, the local envi- 
ronmental movement has grown 
strong enough to create a curious 
problem out at a new factory. 

The plant is to produce laundry 
detergent, one of the commodities 
in shortest supply nationwide. But 


The outskirts are stippled with 
charming old ax-hewn homes. But 
the surface quiet is mufoading, ac- 
cording to Anatoli I. Ovechkin, die 
chief political reporter on Kom- 
munar, who knows how deeply 
concerned the party whedhorses 
are over the local elections next 
year. 

Insurgents are already lining up 
even greater challenges to the party 
apparatus, emboldened by the 
more outspoken congressional dep- 
uties. 

*Tn the past, there were only ste- 
’ he said. “It didn’t matter 
the voters responded lo 
campaigning because there was 
only one candidate. Now the party 
is discovering how ridiculous that 


(Continued from page 1) 

mist at Moscow University, said 
that “the nation is sick of begging" 
for the necessities of life, and ar- 
gued that while party leaders have 
spacious offices and apartments in 
the center of Moscow, ordinary 
people must choose between 
shared apartments in the cities or 
new bousing far from their jobs. 

“Historically, we know that a 
ruling elite never gives up its power 
voluntarily” he said. 

■ Mob Raids Police Station 

Thousands erf people drunk or 
under the influence of drugs 
stormed a police station and tried 
to seize weapons in the town of 
Kokand in the Uzbekistan region 
where ethnic violence has killed at 
least 71 persons, The Associated 
Press reported from Moscow on 
Thursday, quoting Soviet newspa- 
pers and broadcast services. 

More than 600 people have been 
injured and another 400 arrested 
since the outbreak began in Ferga- 
na Valley about two weeks ago. 

Thousands of special security 
troops of the Interior Ministry have 
gained some control over the riot- 
ers, but have not fully stopped the 
murder and arson. 


MG: Jet Crashes During Paris Show Demonstration 


(Coutinoed from page 1) 
apparently failed to respond. The 
ainnaft went into a slow roll and 
then into a vertical plunge. 

Experts said the accident ap- 
peared to have been caused by 
asymmetrical thrust resulting from 
the engine failure, although an in- 
quiry was being held. 

There was a bright flash as the 
pilot, Anatoli Kvoichur, used his 
ejector seat to escape from the air- 
craft when it was about 100 meters 
(about 325 feet) in the air and head- 
ing vertically downward. Mr. Kvot- 
chur’s parachute opened immedi- 
ately before be hit a grassypaich on 
the edge of the runway. The plane 
crashed nearby and erupted into a 
Made and red fireball. Firemen 
were on the scene in seconds, and 
quickly brought the flames under 
control 

As a pall of smoke rose above the 
wreck, a tractor hauled away a sec- 


ond MiG-29 that was waiting to 
take off, its pQot holding his head 
inhis hands. 

Soviet officials said Mr. Kvot- 
cfaur, 37, appeared to have suffered 
internal injuries, but was not in a 
critical condition. He was alone in 
the fighter, and no one on the 
ground was hurt. 

Following the crash of an Italian 
aerobatic jet during an air show at 
Ramstan U.S. Air Force base last 
year, in which 70 people were 
ItiDed, flying rules at the Paris air 
show have been tightened to ex- 
dude all stunts in formation. 

Pilots are not allowed to fly to- 
ward or above tbe crowds, perform 
maneuvers at less than 150 meters, 
or to make low-level flights over the 
suburban housing surrounding the 
airoort at Le Bourgei. 

In 1973, the Soviet supersonic 
Tupolev Tu- 144 airliner crashed on 
a nearby housing development dur- 
ing the air show, trilling 13 persons 


on the plane and on the ground. 

Soviet officials said they would 
decide later whether they would 
continue to participate in the air 
show, where the flying program 
was scheduled to resume Friday. 

The Soviets had been expected to 
announce their intention to seek 
Western markets for their Tu-204 
and Ilyushin H-96-300 civil airlin- 
ers, both erf which have made tiieir 
maiden flights in recent months. 
The aixfiners were among 10 Soviet 
models at the air show, mdudmg 
the Sukhoi Su-27 fighter, and tbe 
Su-25 ground-attack plane, both on 
show in tbe West for the first time. 
The Su-25 played an important role 
in the Afghan war. 

The most spectacular machine in 
the Soviet lineup is the 600-ton An- 
tonov An-225, the world's heaviest 
and biggest aircraft, with the Buran 
unmanned space shuttle piggy- 
backed on top. 


BALI: When Ritual Cremation Becomes Tourist Draw 


(Continued from page 1) 

scale rice cultivation. Despite the 
income from increasing numbers of 
tourists, to own a S40Q motorbike is 
beyond the means of most people, 
said an onlooker named Mada. 

Cremations are essentially joyful 
occasions in this Hmdu-animist 
area; tbe soul is finally freed from 
its cage of flesh, its worldly preoc- 
cupations and tangles, and is liber- 
ated to seek reunion with the su- 
preme spirit. 

A priest made the proper ablu- 


tions and prayers to the sound of 
camera motor drives, and then gas- 
oline-soaked logs of the banana 
tree were hammered into place 
along tbe bull's legs. 

With little breeze on this stifling 
afternoon, the bull proved impervi- 
ous to cigarette lighters, and finally 
a sort of homemade flamethrower 
was employed. 

There was a thunderous whoosh 
as the gasoline caught, and steam 
issued from the bull's flaring nos- 
trils. 


The bull blazed; the Balinese 
chatted; the tourists peeled away, 
back to their buses, surrounded by 
the buzzing hawkers. Mada offered 
some water and shade under his 
umbrella. “It’s going very well," he 
said. 

After a time, with the proper 
prayers, the ashes of Mrs. Rai were 
removed in decorated young coco- 
nuts and placed in silver bowls. Her 
bones were placed with other offer- 
ings. The tower, too, was burned. 



WORLD BRIEFS 


Bhutto Urges Departure by Najib 

WASHINGTON (NYT) — Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto of Paldstifn 
is using the United States to tiy to persuade the Soviets to accept ttteu 
departure of Mqbr General Nqib of Afghanistan, Pakistani official iU 

ywH 

His departure, in the Pakistani view, could open the way for negotiau- 
tians and a political settlement leading to a government that would * 
include the guerrillas and other Afghan dements that are not dearly ' 
iden tified with either side in the long dvD war. Tbe guerrillas refused 
negotiate with General Nqib, a former chief of the Afghan react police, 
But their campaign to take Kabul by force of anus has stalled, -V 

Miss Bhutto's appeal received support from two influ en t ial senators-^ 
Robert C. Byrd, Democrat of West Vireima, the chairman of the' 
Appropriations Committee, and David L. Boren, Democrat of Ofclahoj' 
ma. the chairman of the Select Committee on Intelligence. 

" • M 

Sacramento Votes to Shut Its A-Plant^ 

"LOS ANGELES (NYT) — Rerideais of Sacramento. California, have* 
voted to shut down their electrical utility's only nuclear power plant, the 
first time voters have decided to close a working reactor. 

The Sacramento Municipal Utility District, the public agency that 
owns the Rancho Seco plant, promptly began shutting it down after the"; 
nuclear industry’s $586,000 campaign to keep it open had faded to « 
overcome arguments based less on the environment and safet y than on j 
economics. Tos troubled plant could not provide electricity at competi- i 
tive cost. The vote, by winch the utility district’s board had agreed to i 
abide, was 53.4 percent to shut the plant and 46.6 percent to iccep rt. op®. ; 

The outcome was a setback fear an already depressed industry that , 
hopes for a rebirth springing from an increased demand for electrical 
power in much of the United States and 
environmental cBeas of the bu ntin g of 


concern over the} 


Muslim Militants Held as Egypt Voles « 

CAIRO (Reuters) — Security poHce were reported to have rounded up v 
himdr H s of MusK m milium Thursday as Egyptians voted in an. election | 
seen as a test of militant strength. - 1 


A student in Paris prepares to strike a conntrrd«not>slrator at a protest against the Chinese Army. 


for 

parliament Security i «■ 

at Sayeeda Zeinab, an area in the center of Cairo and near 
Ijlumif. i inoiwM ftf troops gp ardpri the polling station. 

Only the rating National Democratic Party and an affiance including ■ 
the Muslim Brotherhood are seriously participating in tbedcctions.TwoJ 
major opposition parties, «w*iHmg the center-right New Wafd party, are; 
boycotting the paO, which theysaia lacks guarantees against vote-rigging* 


U.K. Rejects Hong Kong Plea 


The Associated Press 

LONDON — Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher said Thursday 
that giving 3.25 miltion Hong Kong 
Chinese the right to emigrate to 
Britain was “a matter of great polit- 
ical difficulty" the governor of the 
troubled colony reported. 

Sir David Wilson, raising the is- 
sue during 90 minutes of emergen- 
cy talks with Mrs. Thatcher, asked 
that the British government show a 
“great deal of flexibility” and allow 
more people from Hong Kong into 
Britain. 

“I said that if it was possible to 
give a right of entry to Britain for 
the people in Hong Kong who have 
British passports, it would do an 
immense amount of good in Hong 
Kong,” Mr. Wilson said. 

He said that Mrs. Thatcher had 
replied, “That would be a matter of 
grave political difficulty" wide re- 
iterating promises to be more flexi- 
ble. 

Despite bang turned down, Mr. 
Wilson said the prime minister’s 
response to appeals to try. to restore 
confidence in the colony was “very 
satisfactory." 

Hong Kong is due lobe handed 
over to China In 1997, and fears 
that Chma will not honor an agree- 
ment to preserve the colony’s capi- 
talist system for 50 years have in- 
creased following the bloody 
crackdown on pro-democracy 
demonstrations in Beijing. 

In an editorial Thursday, The 
Times of London said that the right 
of abode in Britain should be grant- 
ed to the British passport holders in 
Hong Kong who are barred from 
settling in Britain. 

Thousands of Hong Kong Chi- 
nese, usually the better off and best 
educated, have already emigrated, 
mainly to Canada, Australia arid 
the United States. 

Mis. Thatcher this week rated 
out allowing large-scale immigra- 
tion from Hang Kong, but prom- 
ised to be “more flexible" about 
special categories, such as senior 
public servants and people with 
private incomes. 

Mr. Wilson, wbo arrived Thurs- 
day morning for emergency talks, 
said earlier that in another crisis for 
Hong Kong, Vietnamese boat peo- 
ple were now arriving at the rate of 
500 a day. 


“The most unkind thing you 
could possibly do,” he said, “is to 
keep these people in detention cen- 
ters and not face die real decision, 
which is that, likft 31ega] immi- 
grants everywhere else, they have 
got to go back to the homeland — 
with adequate safeguards." 

Mr. Wilson will take a hard line 
in Geneva next week at an interna- 
tional conference on boat people 
convened by the UN High Com- 
missioner for Refugees. It is to be 
attended by countries from South- 
east Aria. “We have ran out of 


room — 
has ran out of patience, 5 ’ he said. 

In Hang Kang, an activist whose 
detention during a democracy-sup- 
porting mission in Bering sparked 
protests, returned home Thursday 
to a welcome by hundreds of peo- 
ple. 

Lee Cheuk-yan, a representative 
of the Horn Kong Alliance in Sip- 
port of Patriotic Democratic 
Movement in China, hugged his- 
fandy in tears upon his return. 


He said he had been questioned 
by Chinese police daily since Mon- 
day and was released after he 
signed a confession letter. 

The alliance was f coned after an 
estimated 400,000 to one mfition 
people joined a march in Hong 
Kong on May 21 in support of the 
students demonstrating for democ- 
racy in Beijing. 

bi Washington, a group erf stu- 
dents i«iH professionals from 
Kong Warned Thursday that cr 
strife in Beijing might destroy a 
pact to reunite Hong Kong with 
china and urged protection for 
famil y members and friends living 
there. 

The Federation of Overseas 
Hong Kong Chinese, a group 

claiming more than 2,000 m e mh a w 

linked across tbe world by comput- 
er, called for a “peaceful general 
strike” of all workers across Qtina. 

During a news conference it also 
demanded that the British £pvtxn- 
ment take immediate action *to 
fulfill obligations to protect alb 
Hong Kong residents in Chma,” 


Pretoria Renews State of Emergency j 

JOHANNESBURG (NYT) —The government said Thursday that it) 
was renewing state of emergency laws for a fourth consecutive year.; 
Imposed in June 1986 after widespread violence in black townships, thei 
laws give tbe state widened powers of arbitrary arrest and detention, and; 
allow it to pnMnt meetings, ban organizations and.dose newspapers. , 
The UN Human Rights Commission has reported that as many as* 
30, 000 people have been detained without trial since the state of emergen- [ 
cy was declared. Many of tbe detainees who have been released were then, 
placed under “rest ric tions" that limit their movement and freedom to: 
speak in public. Semes of opposition groups have been banned. " 
President Pieter W. Botha said that the measures had “succeeded ini 
stopping widespread violence by radicals.” But he added: "Despite the* 

i.: _r l x_ . a ik. .j) 


seizure of large quantities of terrorist armaments and the damnation of; 
a, there is still a rising tendency in incidents of terrorism." i 


insurgence,i 


S S lain Palestinian Called Collaborator j 


JERUSALEM (Renters) — Assailants shot a hospitalized Palestinian 1 
to death in the West Bank on Thursday, and Arabs asserted that he hpd| 
been a collaborator with Israeli occupation forces. ■ j 

The victim, Taleb Yamfn, was convalescing in Nablus from wounds} 
suffered 10 days earlier in a dubbing and stabbing a tt a c k, two hospital- 
doctors said. 



repoited 


Palestinians since the anti-Israeli uprisi ng began m December 1 

For the Record 


U.S. Braces for Upsurge 
In Chinese Visa Appeals 


Tbe 28-year-old lunalm e ut banker wbo was rued in Central Park 
nearly two months ago was taken to ~a medicaT rebabifitatian. center itf 
Connecticut She was taken from MetropohtHn Hospital Center ’to 
Manhattan, where she had been treated since she was beaten and sexuaHy 

a_sianlt«dby» gmnpnf rampaging ynnthsnnthc nigfet of April 19. 


TRAVEL UPDATE 


By Jay Mathews 

Washington Post Service 

SHANGHAI — By 10 All 
Tuesday, just two days after the 
massacre in Beijing had shattered 
their hopes of a new era in China, 
so many visa-seeking Chinese were 
lined up outride the U.S. Consulate 
here that officials had to dose the 
gate and turn away Latecomers. 

The fervor of the Chinese search 
for a route to die United States has 
become “crazy" in recent months, 
mie US. official sod, with hun- 
dreds lining up daily at the consul- 
ate and many even begging help 
from US. officials as they walk 
home after work. 

With the savage suppression of 
the Beijing democracy movement 
and an anticipated avalanche of 
potitical-asyhnn applications from 
Chinese already in the United 
States, consular officials here said 


they expect the situation to worsen 
markedly. 


Balkans Police Discuss 
Drugs, Guns and Terror 


Reuters 

BELGRADE — Police chiefs 
from six Balkan countries drafted 
plans here on Thursday to tighten 
cooperation in fighting terrorism 
and trafficking in drugs and amis 
in their region, a key transit area. 

The meeting was attended by na- 
tional chiefs of the mUBTmtirwial 
police network Interpol and other 
delegates from Albania, Bulgaria, 
Greece, Romania, Turkey andYu- 
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A recent report showed that the 
number of visa applications here, 
expected to increase 15 percent in 
the last fiscal year, in fact rose by 
nearly 60 perc e nt. “The demand 
has been rating since last s um mer 
and. given what has just happened, 
in the future we may not be able to 
handle it all," said one US. offidaL 

Chinese applications for U.S. vi- 
sas now number more than 20,000 
a year, and despite reports of Beij- 
ing's concern about losing academ- 
ic ami scientific talent, Cninase of- 
ficials have been granting more 
passports for travel abroad than 
ever before 

isolated efforts to limit the loss 
of some college graduates have bad 
the opposite effect When officials 
announced last year that students 


who graduated from Chinese uni- 
versities would have to wait five 
years before studying abroad, 
many dropped out and filed visa 
applications immediately, accord- 
ing to a consulate report. 

The effect of the week’s events 
cm Chinese emigration policy re- 
mains unclear. Before the massa- 
cre, one UJS. diplomat here con- 
cluded that the decision of many 
Chinese students to remain in the 
United States “was a win-win situ- 
ation” for Beijing. “If they return 
having acquired needed skills, Chi- 
na isbetter off, and if they don’t 
come back, they still have a tie to 
the country,” the diplomat said. 

Now consular officials are brac- 
ing for months of agonnang deci- 
sions over applications from people 
who have concluded, in the words 
of an official who has interviewed 
thousands, “that they’ve got to bet- 
ter their lot in life, and there is no 
future for them here.*' 

Most applications come from of- 
ficials making short business trips 
and students seeking graduate de- 
grees or research fellowships. But a 
surge of asylum applications from 
Chinese students wpo fear persecu- 
tion if they return home win in turn 
stimulate visa apbticatioiis from 
their spouses and children who 
have remained here. 


Air Near-Collisions Rose in Britain > 

LONDON (UFI) — Near ccdHrions by commercial aircraft inBritata 
rose by 33 percent in May-August last year, compared with the same 
period in 1987, according to statistics released tty tbe Cml Aviation 
Authority. 

The independent Joint Aimnss Working Group said there were al 
reported incidents involving 40 planes in the four-month period in 1988; 
against 24 incidents involving 31 planes in 1987. The group raid rix of ffife 
inc i den ts invdved some degree of risk, comp ar ed with two a year eariicf? 

A spokesman for the authority said 'Thursday that although the 1988 
statistics, published May 30, showed an increase over 1987, it was net 
possible to detect any trend toward unsafe sides. “While there. was ,ari 
increase for that period in 1988, as of today there have been ooly il 
ainmsses reported so far tins year” the spokesman said. “It really malp 
nit to sty there is a trend.* ... 


* 


it rather 


fu_ 


Service at Spain Airports Disrupted ^ 

MADRID (Combined Dispatches) — Striking bus drivers banica^sfj 
the road to Madrid airport during Thursday mornings rush hoqn- 
plunging the city into chaos and causing traffic jams op to 18 kflometeg 
(11 miles) king. 

In Barcelona, a power cut stranded thousands of air travelers 
at Barc elona's El Prat airport before power was restored 
morning and operations resumed, an airport official said. (AP, Reuters) 

British longshoremen, figfamg tbe yhwJ abolition of a. lifetime Jofe 
guarantee, paralyzed major ports with wildcat strikes Thursday, tv 
National Association of Port Eumloyers said 900 dockers walked out$ 
Tflbirry in London and about 1,000 went on strike at Liverpod,i 
the country’s two biggest ports. (I 


The-UwS. bon on faupotts of elephant ivory will begin Fi 
Interior Department said. Officials of the Fish 


and Wildlife 



Shanghai is second only to Beg- 
in the mm 


mg in me number of applications 
for U^. visas. 

“They all want to go to Ameri- 
ca,” said Sheila Mdvm, a student 
from Washington. At Fudan Uni- 
versity, where she is studying Chi- 
nese, students have been active in 
tbe democracy movement; to them, 
she said, going to the United States 
“is the impossible dr eam." 
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SHANGHAI: Plea and Warning 


i) 


train driver, ordered by die 
here to ignore a tinman 
plowed into a group of people kill- 
ing six of them. The tdevisi on news 
Has portrayed the train burning as 
an act erf sabotage by “bad de- 
ments.” 


Other provincial leaders recom- 
mended harsh action Thursday 
against disruption of their cities by 
demonstrators, The Associated 
Press reported from Beijing. 

Demonstrations, some violent, 
have occurred in nearly all mayor 
cities since soldiers stormed Beijing 
last weekend. 

“The present conditions in many 
enterprises in Lanzhou are critical 
and the situation is pirn,” the offi- 
cial radio in the western city quoted 


the Gansu provincial governor, Jia 
Zhijie, as saying. 

Mr. Jia said “the drags of soci- 
ety" had forcibly occupied “vital 
communications lines and impor- 
tant bridges'" and stopped trains. 
Some students went to factories to 
force workers to strike and “forc- 
ibly order factory directors to halt 
production," he said. 

“It is necessary to form a deter- 
rent force against than and devel- 
op a situation whereby, when a rat 
runs across tbe street, everybody 
cries ‘Kill it!* " the governor de- 
clared. 

A f oirign teacher in Qiangsha, a 
southern city, said several thou- 
sand people held a funeral march 
to the railroad station Thursday, 
and on Wednesday students via ted 
factories to tell workers about the 
killing of unarmed civilians in Beij- 
ing. 
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Bush Rebukes His Parly Chairman for Attack on New House Speaker 

By Bernard Weinranh tkm K* 1 1, n • 


By Bernard Wanraub 

Htw York Timet Service 

WASHINGTON — President 
4 ®oshh« rebuked oneof the prima- 
ry architects of his 1988 ejection 


tnumph as the White House sought 
to bhmt outrage in both parties 
otjer a Republican National Com- 
mittee attack on the new House' 
speaker, Thomas S. Foley. 

Win H. Sunumi, the White 

House chief of staff, said that both 

he. and Mr. Bush had reprimanded 
Lee Atwater, Mr. Bush's campaign 
manager who is now chrinnanof 
the national committee. Marlin 
/itzwater, the White House 
spokesman, said Mr. Bush was 
"disgusted" at the attack on Mr 
Foley. 

- Spoking with unusual candor 
Mr. Sununu said in an interview 


l^iSSi^;? ,shwa ^S al ‘ House Republicans them- 

a ? out » oomnnttee selves. Some young conservatives 
®™andum diats^ Mr. Foley are seeking forth® assaults, pa- 
dos<?L‘ ,C T^ “I ^ hTraal sonal and otherwise, against Dcm- 
fiS i^mrawrandnm ako ocrais. while senior Republicans 
!“£ t “5 voting record are shying from ana* politics. 

F™!S«flr Rfipr ^f atatIve Bamcy UnU1 Mr. Anraterhad op- 
F^ ^Massadmsetis, a staunch erated with Mr. Bush’s open bla£ 
liW wfao isalso homosexual m* But Wednesday thepresident 

"The president was vay upset," 

Mr- Sununu said Wednesday. “I 


bowed to pressures from outraged 
Democrats and powerful Repubh- 


°P^- l \ went too far. It was cans, including Robert H. Mkhd rrr auuuui woo uau JUU|J- E *JX IU JVir. ruie> UUU1 1 UCMUV 

wrong- The innuendo was wrong, of Kmois, & House mmaritv ®ent cm my part” and that he did nighi after Mr. Summu and leading 
Vs wrong not because it damages leader, and Bob Dole of Kansas “ *" * — u — *“““ ”“ J 

Attr — *«i a . 1 n .1 m _ ■ • 


nation. “One staffer can’t take the *1 think it was bad taste and bad 
fall for an entire Republican polio- judgment,” Mr. Atwater said. “I 
cal operation that’s up to its knees toW Mark that. I play hardball 
in sewer-style politics,” he said. politics, but I don’t cross the line. 

Ttepnwawhowotttta fflcm. ™«d the But' 

orandum, Mark Goodin, director But Mr. Atwater was quoted as 
of communications for the Repub- telling The Wall Street Journal on 
Ljcan National Committee, re- Monday night that he had no inten- 
signed. Mr. Goodin, a longtime lion of disavowing the memoran- 
friend of Mr. Atwater's, said that dum. Moreover, he did not apolo- 
tbe memorandum was “bad judg- gize to Mr. Folev until Tuesday 

■Man* ah a.. ..-Jf — — J 1 I 1 J n * it . _ 


onr relationship with the Demo- the Senate Republican leader, 
crats. li s wrong because it’s Mr. Dole stood on the Senate 

floor, held the memorandum and 
1 M public reprimand for Mr. said: “This is not politics. This is 
Atwater, who is known for his * 


slashing campaign tactics, exposed 

divisions between White House 


garbage. We are disgusted by h.” 
Ronald H. Brown, chairman of 


not ‘intend to damage anyone's House Republicans called him. 
reputation.” c . .. . . 

Furious Democrats said Mr. 

In accepting the resignation, Mr. Bush and the White House could 
Atwater, in a brief telephone inter- not absolve themsdves erf the mem- 
view, insisted he had played no role orandum because the specific izuitt- 
ia the memorandum. Mr. Atwater endocs involved were in keeping 
said he first saw the document with the style set by the Bush presi- 


^SttwS w j£f Hous ! ^ Danoaatic National Commit- Monday night, several days after it deatial campaign, 
aides and House Republicans, and tee, called for Mr. Atwater's reag- had been distributed. In ihaiaunMte 


that campaign, Mr. Bush used 


a television spot against Governor pattern and practice of behavior 
Michael S. Dukakis eiaimjng that a that is abhorrent." 

John Buckley, the National Rc- 
resulted in the temporary re- publican Congressional Commit- 
lease of a convicted murderer, Wfl- 

tadted the adva&emem as racist. «”* difficult. 

»» , r% Mr. Buckley died the recent fall 

phI?™ a Br0 *5' -t? on ethics issues of such powerful 

P rcadent Democrats as the fonmTHouse 
die United States has got to get speaker, Jim Wright of Texas, and 
»nirol over his low-life henchmen, the House DemoSatic whip, Tony 

* i®° ndu f °P C Coelho of California, and said of 

way and then apologize font the the Democrats: "Their having a le- 
next day. gitimate gripe in this particular in- 

“You can't plav good-cop bad- SUnce “ something that allows 
cop forever. It's die Willie Horton r® 10 atten Uon 

thing all over again, where Atwater [act that their leadership has crum- 

said he shouldn’t have done it. “ disgrace.” 

What you have here is a whole Mr. Foley, appearing on the Ca- 



Housing Programs 
To Be Investigated 




Tkc Auoquo) PltB 

GRASPING AT A UFELENE — Nick and EknsaoAlaiiilNiriBiiigaroiie tied by M&eBuflard, a fire to escape floodwaters 
in (be Texas town of Krnm, near DaBas. Tlie Norfli Texas regkn fats received heavy rains mtenmttentiy for the last two weeks. 

U.S.-Soviet Pact: Slower Trigger Finger 


By R. Jeffrey Smith 

Washington Pat! Service 

, WASHINGTON— A new US.-Sovietpact .. 
to reduce the- risk ol cooftict erupting Bom 
accidental nuHtamnddonts or encounters will 
require uditaiy officiah on both sides to regard 
any limited incursion into the other's territory 
asbepign. 

Hus is a bask: philosophical shift for armed 
farces trained fm decades toexpect the worst of 
each other. 

A broad statement in a 1 9-page agreement to 
a be agned in Moscow on Monday extends for 
the first time the Western teal principle of 
“innocent until proven guilty” to potentially 
provocative trespass by U.S. and Soviet farces. 

. • Officials say this UJ5.-inspired provision was 
the most difficult far the Soviets to accept 
Major General Anatoli Bolyatko, the chief So- 
viet negotiator, approved the proposal after 
c ons u l ti n g witownathc described as the “high- 
est leveT of his government 
. Final details of the agreement were settled 
last month after sax secret negotiating sessions 
supervised by Admiral William J. Crowe Jr n 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and his 
Soviet counterpart, Coiond General Mikhail A 
Moiseyev, both of whom will ago. 

Admiral Crowe has told aides that be and 
General Moiseyev intend for the accord to send 
a Tn«s»g|« throughout their military establish- 
ments that "hotheads" will not be tolerated, 
and >tw»* military blunders or activities that 
could armed conflict should be avoided. 
Any that do occur should be settled without 
resort to violence. 

Along with provisions to avoid dangerous 
toe of lasers, jamming of co mmunications and 
incidents arising from troop or ship maneuvers 
in regions of tension, the provision governing 
border incursions repres e nts a departure from 
standard military practice, particularly in the 
Soviet Union, U.S. officials said. 


AS instances of “entry into national territo- 
ry” must be treated as “unintentional or dis- 
tress-related,” the new agreement states, and 
must be investigated and resolved without' 
face. The . only exception is when the incur- 
suns are “known with certainty to be intention- 

Soviet military officials were initially reluc- 
tant to embrace a presumption of innocence, 
citing the “inviolability” of their borders and a 
req ui rement that U.S. forces assume full re- 
sponsibility to steer dear of Soviet territory, 
mdading airspace and waters, U.SL officials 
said. ! 

A number of U.S. military planes have been 
shot down by Soviet pilots since World War IL 
In 1983, a South Korean airliner was downed 
by a Soviet fighter pilot acting under orders of 
commanders who, Moscow said later, assumed 
it was a UJ5. spy plane. 

The U.S. negotiating team, led by Major 
General George Lee Butler, deputy director of 
strategic plans and policyfor the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, stressed that automatic suspicions woe 


beca u se “the Soviets made it apparent from the 
outset that they wanted iL” General Bolyatko 
declared cm his arrival ai Washington for the 
first negotiating session last October, for exam- 
ple, that he intended to “make every personal 
effort? to bring it to fruition. 

U.S. officials said both sides avoided “po- 
lemics” or any attempt to affix blame for previ- 
ous military incidents in the negotiations. How- 
ever, the Soviets ngectcd a US. proposal to 
sanction so-called “innocent passage” by war- 
ships through territorial waters. 

The Americans made the proposal in an 
effort to prevent repetition of a naval “bump- 
ing” incident last year when two Soviet war- 
ships bumped two US. warships in the Black 
Sea inside the Soviet-churned territorial limit of 
t2 nautical miles, or 22 kOometere. U S. negoti- 


By Philip Shenon 

New York Tunes Service 

WASHINGTON — Misman- 
agement and potential political 
abuses al the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development ex- 
tend far beyond a federal low-in- 
come bousing program now under 
scrutiny by Congress and the Jus- 
tice Department, an internal report 
shows. 

The congressional investigators 
say they will use the report, com- 
piled by the inspector-genoal of 
the department, Paul A Adams, as 
a road map to other housing pro- 
grams that may have been manipu- 
lated by the Ragan administration 
to benefit prominent Republicans. 

The report, a semiannual sum- 
mary of all Investi gati ons conduct- 
ed by Mr. AdamTs staff, was sent 
to Congress this week 

It documents abuse and misman- 
agement in a number of programs. 
The abuses resemble those found in 
the Section 8 Moderate Rehabilita- 
tion Prospam, which Congress is 
investigating. 

An earlier audit by Mr. A dam* 
suggested that mini ons of dollars in 
rent subsidies under the program 
woe distributed through the influ- 
ence of Republican consultants 
and that the process used by the 
HUD to select housing projects 
was not supported by adequate 
documentation. 

Mr. Adams's new report says 
that the Section 8 program, intend- 
ed to encourage developers to reha- 
bilitate low-income housing, is one 
of several programs in which the 
HUD anthorized large awards on 
the bass of inadequate or undocu- 
mented reviews. 

“Our audits continued to show 
serious problems in HUD’s hous- 
ing programs” in the final months 
of the Reagan administration, Mr. 
Adams said. The 85-page report 
described investigations handled 
by his office from October through 
March 1988. 


that lobbying efforts by prominent 
Republicans played a significant 
and, as yeL, unpublidzed role in 
several bousing programs. 

A Democratic aide in the House 
said that the report would help 
“find out if these other programs 
have been influenced by political 
shenanigans." 

The new report angled out the 
department's Retirement Service; 
Craters Program, which has helped 
underwrite more than S100 million 
in mortgage insurance for commu- 
nity centers for the elderly. 

The report said that the depart- 
ment had approved some projects 
in the program before determining 
whether there was an adequate de- 
mand for them. 

The report also criticized the de- 
partment’s Community Housing 
Resource Board Program, which 
distributed millio ns of dollars in 
grants to support the creation of 
citizen boards to promote equal op- 
portunity in housing. 

The report stud that the program 
was ineffective and recommended 
that its financing be suspended in- 
definitely. “Grant resources were 
not adequately accounted for, safe- 
guarded or efficiently used," the 
report said. 

Congress stepped up its investi- 
gation of the Section 8 program on 
Wednesday, with one House panel 
voting to issue a subpoena to Deb- 
orah Gore Dean, who was the exec- 
utive assistant to Samnd R. pierce 
Jr„ the housing secretary in the 
Reagan administration. 

Mis. Dean, who is now a Wash- 
ington housing consultant, was one 
of the HUD officials who deter- 
mined which local housing authori- 
ties received rent subsidies under 
the program. She has denied 
wrongdoing. 

On Friday, the panel is sched- 
uled to hear from former Interior 
Secretary James G. Watt, who re- 
ceived 5300,000 for consulting 
work on a Maryland bousing pro- 


regular visits 
officials said. 


arms control inspectors, the 


sale accord last fall, for example, the United 
States flew an average of two ntiHtaiy trans- 
ports a day into Moscow and Ulan-Ude, a city 
on the east hank of Lake Baikal in Siberia. 
More than a dozen U5. military transport 
planes ferried seismic monitoring equipment to 
Kazakhstan, and an average erf 14 U.S- flights a 
month are continuing. 

Although the paths of these flights have been 
agreed on in advance, UJ5. officials persuaded 
the Soviets that adverse weather or instrument 
malfunctions could cause a plane to wander off 
course, provoking a military inddrat unless 
safeguards were established. 

Other provisions of the agreemen t were ne- 
gotiated without difficulty, one official said. 


an unqualified right to such passage if they 
move swiftly, while the Soviets argued that 
advance notification is necessary and that the 
ships must hew to an agreed course. 

The two rides agreed that direct communica- 
tions between military commanders on the 
scene should be established in other instances, 
such as when major maneuven are planned in 
“special cautionary" or high-tension areas. 

Details of these communications are to be 
worked out by militaiy experts onr the next six 
months, but UJ5. officials s ai d a preliminary 
analysts suggested that existing equipment on 
both sides may be compatible enough to avoid 
substantial expenditures for new gear. 

The Soviets have said that in malting such 
cnmnniiwatimu!, they plan for the first time to 
use international distress frequencies, the offi- 
cials said. 

The notification measure was designed to 
avoid potentially dangerous mririfnts such as 
an occasion last year in the Gulf when a Soviet 
heScopter maneuvered near Iranian faces at a 
moment when U J- warships had targeted the 
Iranians, the officials said. 


The department official s and the ject that received rent subsidies un- 
congressional investigators said der the rehabilitation program. 


NATO Agrees to Keep 
Budget Growth at 3% 


By George C. Wilson would each withdraw combat 
Washingron Past Service troops in Europe, leaving 275,000 | 

BRUSSELS — After spirited do- on each side. Tms would require a I 
bate, NATO defense ministers U-S. reduction of 30.000 troops, 
unanimously agreed Thursday to Mr. Bush also has proposed that 
reaffirm their goal of the last II NATO and Warsaw Pact countries | 


years to increase military spending reduce the numbers of forward- 
in each member country by 3 per- based warplanes, helicopters, 
cent a year. tanks, armored troop carriers and 


cent a year. 

A U.S. official who took 
the closed meetings here, i 


; part in artillery, 
the first The d 


The defense ministers also fo- 


by defense minis ters since Presi- cused on how to ease growing pub- 
dent George Bush proposed force lie opposition in West Germany to 


cuts in Europe, said the consensus U-S. militaiy exercises. U.S. offi- 
was that “tins is not the time to cials said that General John Gal- 
change the goal" cm- to lower NA- vin. the NATO commander, out- 
TO*s guard. lined a plan under which only the 

“We didn't want to send a signal staffs of army divisions, not troops 
to NATO publics and to NATO and all their vehicles, would be sent 


Burt Is Likely to Miss Arms Talks Round 


By Robert G Toth 
and Sara Fritz 

Las Angeks Times Service 

WASHINGTON — Richard R. 
Bun, President George Bush’s 
nominee to bead the U.S, arms- 
control negotiating team, is not ex- 
pected to receive Senate confirma- 
tion before strategic arms- 
r eduction talks resume June 19, in 
part bec ww ff of complaints involv- 
ing marijuana and security leaks, 
congressional and State Depart- 
. mem officials say. 

The delay could embarrass the 
Bush administration and impede 
progress toward an agreement by 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union to reduce their arsenals of 
intercontinental missiles. 

The complaints against Mr - 
Burt, some made by bis longtime 
critic, Senator Jesse Helms, Re- 
publican of North Carolina, were 
rejected this week by the inspector 
general of the department after in- 
vestigation in Washington and in 
Wen Germany, where Mr. Burt 
served as wnteBsador until his cur- 
rent appointment 

&it the Senate postponed its 
vote to confirm Mr. Burt at Mr. 
Helm’s request, making approval 
before the opening of the ants 
talks in Geneva “almost impossi- 
ble," the congressional officials 
said. 

Mr. Bun, 42, is an expert m 
international affairs, particularly 


arms issues, on which he is regard- 
ed as a moderate. 

A former reporter for the New 


Fen- the arms-control post, Mr. 
Burt was a ppr o ved by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee by a 


dence whatever that Burt possessed 


parliaments that just because we on maneuvers, 
have a proposal” by Mr. Bush that Mr. Cheney also argued for pro- 
it is time to ease efforts to modem- ceeding with the plan to move F- 16 
ize NATO forces, the official said, fighters based in Spain to Italy. 

“If anything,” the official added, 

“it is time to do more” 

The counterargument, according T ; 

to officials who took part in the & forth 

me eting was that “it just doesn’t C A 

make sense” to reaffirm the 3 per- 


York Times, he was director of po- vote of 14 to 2. 

litico-mihiary affairs at the State ^ Hdms said that government 

Department and assistant secretary officials haw alleged that Mr. Burt 


or used marijuana or any other cent goal at a time when no mem- 
controlled substance while cm- ber of the alliance is meeting it and 
ployed by the Department of public opinion appears to favor less 


Starting June 8 

SALES 

ESCADA* 


for European affairs under Ac mishandled 
Reagan adminis tration. In 1985, he „ , 

was appointed U.S. ambassador to p artment 

W Mk Helms opposed Mr. Burt for n “ nM - 1 

all those posts. Mr. Hehns said that 


ed material 


State.” 

Mr. Helms has acknowledged 
delaying the nomination partly in 


But the office of the State Do- «>**** Shuuot / to On, 

. - _ c*t stop, & Democrat of Cslifornifl* 

" wfao * u * s bcen bolding op oommit- 
an M. Funk, dearcd Mr. Burt. tee action on thenomination of 

The office also said that it had Donald P. Gr egg as ambassador to 


Mr. Burt disclosed classified inf or- received an complaint, relating to South Korea. 


matron in sense of his articles. 
Then, as a State Department offi- 
cial, Mr. Burt was said to have 
leaked secrets to a reporter. 


marijuana found three years ago m 
Mr. Burt's Bonn residence. 

After investigation, Mr. Funk 
concluded that there was “no evi- 


1 4 Nomination Votes Set 

The Foreign Relations Commit- 


military spending. 

No NATO nation has consis- 
tently met the 3 percent goal since 
it was set in 1978. 

While Defense Secretary Dick 
Cheney was preparing fen- the meet- 
ing, the Pentagon was divided on 
whether to reaffirm the 3 percent 
goal in the final communique of the 
session, which is to be issued Fri- 
day. 

A top miDiaiy adviser warned 


Marie-Martine 


S roe de S&vre: 

TeL: ( 1 ) 42 


Paris 6th. 

21844 


Pipeline Sucks In Diver 

FORT PIERCE, Honda — A nudear plant’s offshore intake pipe 
sucked in a scuba diver and sent him careening on a blind under- 
water ride before dumping him safely iraide the plpL 
William Lamm, 45, said he was spearfisbmg Wednesday when m 
was drawn into a duct 16 feet (nearly five meters) m diameter off 
Florida Power & Light’s nuclear plant at Sl Lucie. A company 


tee mi Wednesday scheduled a vote that pushing the alliance to reaf- 
ou Mr. Greggs nommhm for firm the goal would strain NATO 
June _0, after Senator Mitch unity and credibility, especially 
McComreR Republican of Ken- since Congress is in the proSTi 
tudey, told Denocrats that tiw ad- reducing the U.S. military budget 
mmistradOT would provide dooi- about 2 percent below last year's 

mmte on nARimM*e ml* in fha . . i J 


meats on the nominee’s rote in the total 
IraiMontra. affair by lone 16, UK Bm Mr. Cheney has pressed in 
Washington Post reported. Brussels for the 3 percent comnrit- 

A committee spokesman also mnit Asked en route to Brussels 
said that the way has been cleared how he could justify lower Pena- 
far a vote Thursday on three of Mr. gon spending with the plea he in- 
Bush’s nominees. tended to make to defense minis . 

The uomineees are Bernard 

Aronson to be assistant secretary over the last decade is exed- 

fnr i rrtme.A^mieor, B fr^2 knt IQ terms of OUT overall levd of 


Mr. Lamm said that his mask and gloves were pulled off and l the 
mouthpiece wrenched from his mouth sewml times as he tumbled 
through the 1,800-foot, bamadwtudded pipe. 

“Uwas darker than any dark IVe ever seen, said the drvw^wfao 


over the side of that pipe. I tho^t I was dead." 

The intake duct has no grating but is marked by a buoy; Mr. 
Tamm saw the buoy, but thought it ioficated shallow water. 


of state for inter-American affairs, 
John Kdly to be assistant secretary 
for Near Eastern and South Asian 
affairs and John Negropoute to be 
ambassador to Mexico. 

Mr. Gregg, a former Central In- 
telligence Agency official, is sched- 
uled to appear before the panel on 
June 15. 


effort.” 

He said the United States was 
“very careful” in cutting the Fiscal 
1990 budget “not 10 reduce our 
forward commitments or capabili- 1 
ties or readiness” of units m Eu- 
rope. 

Under Mr. Bush’s proposal, the | 
Uuhed Suites and Soviet Union 1 


IYoli get manv smiles j 
at the Palace. 


Open Prom June 15 


PALACE HOTEL 
GSTAAD 
SWITZERLAND 

Please call: 

Phone 030/8 31 31 Telex 922 222 
Telefax 030/43344 
JJheEfe&EnffHotds of thcWbrU 4 


gitimate gripe in this particular in- 
stance is something that allows 
them to divert attention from the 
fact that their leadership has crum- 
bled in disgrace.” 

Mr. Foley, appearing on the Ca- 
ble News Network on Wednesday, 
called the innuendo concerning his 
sexual orientation “a very cheap | 
smear.” 

“I am, of course, not a homosex- 
ual — been married for 21 years,” 
Mr. Foley said. “Lee Atwater, the 
chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, called me up last 
night and apologized effusively for 
any such Inference, repudiated it 
and totally rejected it. So 1 think 
the issue is dosed." 
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In Washington D.C, 

yam 

preferred choice is 

The 

Watergate Hotel 

(herb inking the Ritiimac 
River, and 4Crns> frimi (he 
Kennedy Geiiier for 
Mirfmins Arts, the 
redecorated Watergate Hold 
oilers its guests cxti'lieni 
service and facilities within 
a lo-acre landscaped park 
featuring fountains, covered 
walkways and a variety 

of shops. 
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United States, Canada, 
Caribbean, Europe and Asia. 
Fnr reservations, 
or t«» receive a free 
Preferred Hotels Directory, 
have your travel planner coll 
Qj) Utcll International 
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UNTVERSIDAD DE SALAMANCA 

Diploma of Spanish studies 

• Intensive 2-week residential courses in Izarra 
Intemat. College in July or August. 

• For professionals, executives and high-grade 
civil servants. 

• Levels: lower-intermediate, upper-intermediate, 
advanced. 

• Magnificent setting and sports facilities. 

Fax 34.1357 29 10. Fax 34.45.43 72 14. 

Fax: 34.1.357 26 67. Telephone: 34.1.357 26 68. 
Avda. Lasalle s/n (Aravaca) 28023 Madrid. 


CartL 


ter 



Ponthfre de Ca/fter 


PARIS : 13, RUE DE LA PAIX - 33 III 42615856 
LONDON : 175/176, NEW BOND STREET - 44 11) 4936962 
NEW YORK : 653, FIFTH AVENUE -1 12121 75301H 
GENlSVE : 35. RUE DU RHONE - 41 1221 21 80 66 
MILANO : VIA MONTENAPOLEONE, 16 - 39 121 701610 

AND ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY FIVE CARTIER STORES 
IN MAJOR OT1ES WORLDWIDE. 




THE KOHLER WATER GROUP 
HAS COMPLETED 


THE 


#1 ROAD 
SUCCESS! 
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After the Oiarisma in Iran 


Tdeviakn has rardy shown more aston- 
ishing sights than the crowds in Tehran 
literally ripping the shroud from Ayatollah 
Khomeini. It was a scene from the Age of 
BeSef: mourners flagellating themselves 
and crushing one another as they grabbed 
at a helicopter bearing aloft the Imam’s 
coffin. 

What may also have fed the crowd's 
awesome grief was awareness that the aya- 
tollah’s authority was that this was 

the last act of a drama expiring with its 
dominating character. 

Americans can respect this bere a ve m ent 
without pretending to share it. The Bush 
administration would be right to 
the hope for less hostile relations with what- 
ever new leadership emerges and to seek a 
fresh start after a decent interval. 

Sooner or later, Washington and Tehran 
may God it opportune to discuss latter 

legacies of the Khomeini era, mchvHng hew, 
tnges in Lebanon and frozen Iranian assets 
in America. But the worst mistake would be 
to meddle, or be suspected of meddling, as 
the succession struggle unfolds. 

Though it’s anybody’s guess who will 
prevail among the ayatollah’s turbaned 
contenders, what seems certain is that cler- 
gymen will continue to occupy Iran’s of- 
fices of state. But theocracy does not neces- 
sarily mean tyranny. 

■ Precisely because there is no unques- 
tioned heir, lesser figures need to engage in 
die normal give-and-take of politics, the 
precondition of a more tolerant political 
order. And Iran’s parliament is notable for 
its outspokenness. 

The ayatollah's titular successor is Presi- 
dent AH Khamenei. He will lead a caretaker 
regime until the August presidential vote, in 
which he is not a candidate. He holds a 
□riddling clerical rank, and it is improbable 
that he can fill the ayatollah's shoes. But 


why a cleric at all? That r equ ires some 
understandi pE t * le faith that ri nmi- 
nates Iran. 

Mohammed’s death in 632 touched off a 

long war between those who p mehrirneri hia 
son-in-law, AH, as his successor and those 
who supported Abu Baler, furfur of the 
prophet's favorite wife, Aycsha. The losers 
were AH's party, the Shiites, who ever since 
have tended to be Islam’s underdogs. Iran 
emerged as the seat of Shiism in the 16th 
century. 

In contrast to Sunni Moslems, the Shi- 
ites evolved a six-level clerical hierarchy, 
with the ayatollahs at the top. Ayatollahs 
are roughly equivalent to Roman Catholic 
cardinals: Only five are grand ayatollahs. 
They are chosen by nedaim and are re- 
vered as sages. Holders of this exalted title 
are immune to arrest tinder Iranian law, 
which is why the shah was obliged to exOe 
Ayatollah Khomeini. 

In his 14 years in Turkey, Iraq and 
France, the ayatollah excoriated the shah's 
harsh, modernizing regime and called for 
its replacement by a theocratic Islamic 
republic. His tape-recorded sermons, 
smuggled into Iran, assured him a con- 
queror’s welcome when he returned in 
1979. 

Americans baffled by Iran's mixing of 
church and state need only recall their own 
history. The losers in Europe's religious 
wars flocked to the New World; and in 
Massachusetts, the Puritan followers of 
Oliver Cromwell established a theocracy 
that endured for generations. 

In America, pluralism and free speech 
emerged when conflicting creeds discov- 
ered virtue in toleration. 

With the ayatollah's overwhelming 
presence now removed, wfll Iran's Islamic 
republic struggle to a similar understand- 
ing? — THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


End of the Chinese Model 


China’s explosion will convey an imam. 
biguous message to all the other authoritar- 
ian governments that have ntidwtalrwi re- 
forms. 

There are many kinds of reform, and 
China was the example of a country at- 
tempting to modernize its economic life 
without relaxing the Commnnist Party’s 
grip cm political power. 

The nrinese catastrophe is a kind of 
vindicati on — unwelcome, certainly, but a 
vindication all the same — of the decisions 
of the leadership in die Soviet Union, Po- 
land and Hungary to allow varying degrees 
of dissent and opposition in their politics as 
the necessary concomitant of economic re- 
form. 

It sharpens the dilemma for die laggards 
such as Czechoslovakia, which is moving* 
rapidly to decentralize industrial manage- 
ment, but, like the Chinese, has resisted any 
parallel change in its rigid political struc- 
ture. 

The events in fM™ have implications 
for all authoritarian regimes, including 
those that are not Communist — South 
Korea comes to mind — as they pursue 
rapid economic growth. 

The foreign reaction alone will make in- 
dustrial development in Chins much more 
difficult- Foreign investment mil suddenly 
dimmish, offers of technology will grow 
cool and distant, negotiations on joint ven- 
tures will be suspended. 

But the deeper barriers to growth mil be 


internal. China has tried to tdl its people 

that in all thing s re garding pmrinctinn, they 

are to show initiative, take responsibility, 
think for themselves, ask questions and ran 
risks — wbflein all things regarding politics 
they are to shat up and stay in line. As any 
good Marxist knows, the two spheres are 
not separable. 

The Chinese leadership ’s evasion of that 
reality has constituted what is known as an 
internal contradiction, and has now led to a 
dire and bloody collision. 

The repercussions of the slaughter in 
Beqing will eventually be viable as far away 
as Eastern Europe, for reform anywhere in 
the Communist world has tended to sup- 
port reform everywhere in that world. If 
China' s re f or ms now v anish ami d the rising 

chaos and the menace of civil war, that 
conkl conceivably slow progress elsewhere. 

But not stop it Everybody from Beijing 
to Budapest understands the central dilem- 
ma. Economies that are i solated and cen- 
trally managed will stay poor. 

Economies dial want to get rich have to 
allow their people a diversity of interests, 
freedom to innovate, latitude to make con- 
tacts abroad, access to all sorts of informa- 
tion. 

No one in any Communist government is 
Hkriy to misunderstand Deng Xiaoping’s 
terrible error — to press for an economic 
transformation while ignoring the social 
consequences. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Other Comment 


Hie Death of Khomeini 

The Ayatollah Ruhollafa Khomeini, 
grand wazoo off all Iranians living and dead, 
has passed into another world, where he is 
presumably roasting over a slow fire. 

Deng JGaoping and Ferdinand Marcos 
are still alive. 

You can’t win them all 

— Philadelphia Daily News. 

Iran mourns. But he lived too long, the 
Ayatollah Khomeini. 

Whatever homage Iranians pay him, else- 
where he was a throwback to the Dark Ages' 
of a faith blind to humanity, full of ven- 
geance absent of the mercy of civilization. 
Khomeini did not keep his counsel within 
his own land, but sought to spread abroad 
bis malevolent brand of fundamentalism, 
archaic and afien even to most Moslems. 

If he was a holy man, be was a bitter one, 
with malice toward nearly all, charity to- 
ward virtually none. Nor does it seem hkdy 
that Iran wiH soon veer from his course. For 
the hostages, for Mideast peace, his death 
offers some slight chance. 

But those of good will should not count 
cm reciprocation. Khomeini was a modem 
aberration, bat modem times teach that the 
gleam at evil finds all too many reflections. 

— The Saginaw (Michigan.) News. 

The malevolent ayatollah is dead but that 
doesn’t mean Iran will soon rejoin the com- 
munity of nations or that 15 hostages — 
tn chitting nine Americans — being held in 
Inn's will soon be freed. 

The death of Ayatollah Khomeini seems 
certain lo trigger a power struggle among 
religious irmliahs whose disagreements he 
often arbitrated. The regime of President 
AH Khamenei is considered to be only an 
interim caretaker government. 

Tone will tell if the death of Kh om eini 
will loosen the revolution's draconian grip 
on Iranian society — or if the revolution 


win long survive his charismatic, authori- 
tarian leadership. 

An era ended in Iran with Khomeini's 
passing. The United Stales can only 
that moderates will somehow gain a i 
cant voice in whatever government follows 
Khomeini's awful regime. 

— Albuquerque Journal. 

When Old Men Hang On 

In the end, the old men who cling to 
power in China could think of no better 
way to deal with six weeks at popular clam- 
or for change than by ordering the army to 
turn its machi ne guns and tanks against the 
protesters. 

The ensuing slaughter in the streets of 
Beijing has appalled the world and quite 
probably severed the final cords of respect 
linking China’s ruled with their rulers — It 
was a response of a kind that invites open 
rebellion. 

At no point during the demonstrations 
did the protesters ever attack the unique 
authority claimed and exercised by the 
Communist Party. . . . Instead there were 
calls for a freer press, for curbs on rampant 
official corruption and nepotism, for the 
regime to pay more attention to what the 
students and the masses warn. . . . 

The regime has claimed from the begin- 
ning and claims now that only a handful of 
troublemakers were involved in the calls for 
a freer society. That attempt to minimize 
the depth of the protests fools no politically 
aware person in China. 

What has taken place, what stQl goes on, 
is a mass protest triggered by frustration 
and anger over economic and political con- 
ditions The costs of this morally odious 

action to China's stability, to its interna- 
tional standing, to its prospects fra 1 future 
development are certain to prove enor- 
mous. 

— Eos Angeles Tones. 
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OPINION 


The National 

AQMAi^lOM 



Bate Time: 
Slinging 8,1 
The Slime 

By Anthony Lewis 

B OSTON — America has had its* 
peddlers of political hate, hs Fa -7 
rh«T fVvnghHn and hs Joe McCarthy. 
But I do not know that we have etsr. 

had a majpr party riwinmin wfio 

raises viaousness and cowardice to as 
pm fqwip nai a level as does Lee 
Atwater at the Republican National 

The latest example of tire moral 
tome set by Mr. Atwater was the RNC 


■ . »■ ■ ■ . v ■■■ — — - - — 

ley 00 the eve of his election as speak- 
er of the House of Representatives. It 
was distributed to hundreds of Re- 
publican leaden and "surrogates" 
who are expected to influence the 


Destroying Our Bounty — And Future Resources 


W ASHINGTON —In the name 
of economic growth, many 
countries are destroying the natural 
resource base on which their future 
prosperity rests. Their policies reflect 
a false antithesis between growth and 
environment — as if protecting natu- 
ral resources constrained progress 
rather than safeguarding it; as if envi- 
ronmental protection were a luxury 
rather than a survival strategy. 

The controversy over the destruc- 
tion of the Amazon basin, for exam- 
ple, is not a conflict between use and 
preservation. Countries bordering 

the hflrin have minwl their timber 
and sods, ex tr act in g immediate prof- 
its a! the expense of substantially 
larger potential income. Studies show 
that the long-term returns from har- 
vests of a wide variety of forest prod- 
ucts such as rubber, palm fiber, natu- 
ral oils, resins and nuts are worth 
more than declining crop yields from 
slash-and-buro farming. 

Yet Brazil has spent at least S3 
billion to promote large cattle ranch- 
es covering more than 20 millio n 
acres (8 million hectares) of previous- 
ly forested land, despite evidence that 
the pastures can carry only few cattle, 
deteriorate quickly and are neither 
economically nor ecologically viable. 


By Robe ret Repetto 


It has backed a huge charcoal-based 
Amazonian pig-iron complex that 
can break even only by consuming 
more than 70,000 acres of surround- 
ing virgin forest every year. It pro- 
poses to construct hydroelectric pow- 
er plants that would flood more than 
two milli on acres of forest, but would 
produce power at a delivered cost 
more than twice that of alternative 


energy-saving investments. 

Clearly, such projects are ecologi- 
cally destructive. Toe unrecognized 


_r is that they are also economi- 
Iy wasteful. 

These examples, which could be 
multiplied endlessly in almost all 
countries, including the United 
States, reflect a failure to recognize 
the environment as the resource base 
for all economic activity. Soils, water, 
forests, the gene pool and other natu- 
ral resources are economic assets in 
that they can generate a flow of fu- 
ture income. Mistaking a decline in 
that wealth for a rise m income is a 
confusion likely to end in bankrupt- 
cy. 

This oonfusion is imbedded is the 
basic national income accounts by 
which we measure a country’s eco- 


nomic condition. Everybody uses and 
watches gross national product and 
national iwmiw as the primar y indi- 
cators of success. But the standard 
United Nations national income ac- 
counting framework, used by all 
countries with market economies for 
macroeconomic planning and analy- 
sis, fails to distinguish between the 
destruction at natural resource assets 
and the creation of income. 

The current accounting method re- 
flects the Keynesian model that pre- 
vailed 30 years ago when the system 
was adopted. Brat Keynes arm his 
contemporaries were preoccupied 
with the Great Depression; a scarcity 
of natural resources was the least of 
their worries. As a result, our present 
national income accounts do not 
treat natural resources as they do 
other forms of tangible capital, such 
as bondings and equipment These 
man-made assets are depredated as 
they wear out The resulting capital- 
consumption allowance is subtracted 
from GNP to compute national in- 
come, because the year’s income is 
only what is available after maintain- 
ing the capital stock intact This 
makes perfect sense: One wouldn’t 


seO the house and car, and treat the 
proceeds as current income. 

Intndibfy though, countries can 
sdl at thrir timber de- 

stroy their fisheries, mine their soils 
and deplete their aquifiers, and their 
national income accounts will treat 
the entire proceeds as c urren t in- 
come. So GNP and national mooing 
will rise. Nowhere is the loss of natu- 
ral resource assets recorded. 

This obscures the economic costs 
of environmental damag e and per- 
petuates the false dichotooiny be- 
tween economic growth and environ- 
mental protection. Far example, 
from 1965 to 1980, the GNP of the 
Philippines increased on average by 
S.9 percent per year, apparently a 
very satisfi ataiy performance. The na- 
tional accounts gave no wanting of 
die loss in natural reso u rce s taking 
place, a loss that has now precipitat- 
ed a national crime 

The United Nations Statistical 
Commission is now considering 
changes in the UN System of Nation- 
al Accounts, a process that occurs 
only once every 20 years. The com- 
nussion and the UN Statistical Office 
are aware of ring natinnaUanonraita 

tOi 

h further, but they 1 


The memo was entitled “Tom Fo- 
ley: Out of the liberal Closet " It- 
argued that his voting record was 
.trmitar to that of Representative Bar- ' 
ney Frank, Democrat of Massachu- 
setts, who is a declared homosexual^ 
The phrase “out of the doset” was a 
slyly unmistakable suggestion that 
Mr. Foley, too, is homosexual. ■ 
The author of the memo was Mart 
Goodin, Mr. Atwater’s doector-of' 
c ommunications at the Republican 
National Committee. He said ft never 
occurred to him that the memo could! 
be taken as referring to Mr. Foley's 
sexuality. Mr. Atwater said he lad' 
not known about the memo before it* 
was released. But interviewed by The 
Wall Street Journal on Monday 
ni g ht , he said he had no h^t w it i qn of 
disavowing iL 


A Flood of Plastic Debris Drowns the World 



H ANOVER, New Hampshire — 
The world of plastics is in a 
mess these days because it has made a 
mess. Polyethylene, polystyrene, 
polyvinyl chloride and all the other 
polys pile up — on roadsides, in the 
ocean and in landfills. They are likely 
to last several hundred years, after 
serving us sometimes only for a few 
hours or weeks. 

Until we noticed dumps filling, 
most of us never thought about 
streams of plastics flowing through 
our lives. Now that we have, there is 
panic. Pending in the U.S. state legis- 
latures: 66 proposed bans on non bio- 
degradable packaging; 12 packaging 
taxes; 74 source separation and recy- 
cling mandates, and 19 requirements 
that state governments purchase re- 
cycled materials. 

Plastics are the focus of most legis- 
lation, perhaps because they are the 
fastest-growing constituent of trash. 


By Donella Meadows 


or because they are used for so many 
trivia] purposes, or because they are 
so nearly indestructible. If they didn’t 
junk up our lives so, we would regard 
them as miracle substances. But they 
do, and the standard environmental- 
ist formula for dealing with precious 
but polluting materials is ample: Re- 
duce, re-use, recycle, in that order, 
and then, as a last resort, dispose with 
care. 

On the side of the road a bottle or 
bag made of biodegradable plastic 
slowly falls apart — into tiny shards 
of undegradabie plastic. The bottle or 
bag disintegrates, but the plastic is 
still there. Presumably it is mert and 
harmless, but no one really knows the 
implications of a world filled with 
plastic sand. 

Recycling at least slows the waste 


stream and lets the plastics serve sev- 
eral times bdore discard. Only about 
2 percent at the plastics we use are 
now recycled (as opposed to 29 per- 
cent of al uminum , 21 percent of pa- 
per), but that’s not because it can’t be 
done. 

Re-use is preferable to recycling, 
because it takes less energy and 
causes less pollution . 

If recycling is better than disposal 
and re-use is better than recycling, 
then reduction is best of afl. 

It is much easier to deal with a 
flood — even a flood of piastres— by 
turning it off at its source than by 
inventing better mopping technot- 
o&es- 

The writer is an adjunct professor of 
environmental and policy stadia at 
Dartmouth College. She contributed 
this comment to the Los Angela 
Tones. 


in tins round . 1 
long to waiL The Wc 

al devel^mmA^anks sbouJd^aLso 
adopt this change. Without it, they 
cannot provide accurate economic di- 
agnoses. 

TbcU-S. government, too* must do 
more to promote this reform. If the 
current administration wants to 
the lead m an important environmen- 
tal reform, it should adopt a national 

mcome accounting model that treats 
natural r eso u rces as productive as- 
sets, and strongly promote this 
chary at the United Nations, in the 
multilateral development banks and 
among other industrial countries. No 
other single .innovation would so 
powerfully demonstrate that steps to 
protect the environment are in coun- 
tries* own economic interests. 


The writer, director trf economic re- 
search propans at the World Re- 
sources Institute in Washington, con- 
tributed this comment to The 
Washington Post 


reacted with anger, Republicans 
among them. Representative Via We- 
ber, a conservative from Minnesota, 
said the intention was to “impugn- 
Fein's reputation. I dunk it’s repre- 
hensible.” The House minority ka^ ' 
or, Robert Mkfad of niinnia, saio, 
‘There should be no place in the 
poBcy-makmg drdes of our party for., 
people who think like that or produce 
that kind rf material" 

- On Tuesday night Mr. Atwater .' 
telephoned Speaker Foky. He said 
die memo was (Erected only at Mr. 
Foley’s politics, and “any other inter- 
pretation I totally apologize for.” - .. 

On Wednesday Mr. Goodin ; ro-.. 
signed. The White House spokesman, 
said President George Bush was “dter \ 
grated" at the memo. Mr. Atwater 
said it was all Mr. Goodin's fault,. - , 
This is not the only occaskm qn 
which Mr. Atwater has demonstrated ; 
such square-shooting candor in tak- 
ing responsihilily far what comes oof 
off his shop and his school of politics. 
In last ye ar's p residential campaign 
th ere w as WJEe Horton. 

WiHie Horton was the black mur- 
derer who raped a while woman' 
wink an fudough from a Massachu- 
setts prison. In June of last year, 
according to press reports, Mr. 
Atwater toka Republican group: “IT 
I can make WUheHorton a house-, 
hold name, well win die election.” ■ 
This year he said he could not re- - 
m ember saying that 

can meetinj^^^^nta, “ftSi af 
stray about a fellow named WIIEe 
Horton who far all I know may end 
up being Dukakis’s running mate.” 
He cannot remember that widely ‘ 
quoted remade either. • 

Last month Mr. Atwater said the 
use of WiOte Horton in the 
had nothing to do with not. 
retrospect," he told The Washingto- 
nian magazine , “Tm stray he was 
black. Now, locking back, we should 
have used a white guy.” 

In 1980 a Democratic nunrfiHaw 
for Congress said Mr. Atwater had 


Nazi-Soviet Pact: The Facts Are Readily Available 


H OUSTON — From Moscow last 
week came reports that Presi- 
dent Mikhail Gorbachev was hunting 
for documents dealing with the Nazi- 
Soviet collusion during World War II 
thm included the dismemberment of 
Poland and the Soviet annexation of 
the Baltic states. Mr. Gorbachev had 
reportedly asked West Germany for 

m fact, the 1939 Moscow- Berlin 
nonaggression treaty and its secret 
protocols have been an open book for 
decades. 

The German documents fell into 
Western hands in the spring of 1943 
and were used as evidence at the 
Nuremberg trials later that year. 
Many of me documents were pub- 
lished by ibe U.S. State Department 
in January 1948, on President Harry 
Truman's instructions. 

The 372-page paperback issued by 
the Government Printing Office is 
entitled “Nazi-Soviet Relations 1939- 
1941 — Documents from the Ar- 
chives of the German Foreign Of- 
fice." It is available in thousands of 
pubbe and academic libraries. 

The State Department volume was 
front-page news throughout the 
United Stales and the world. Head- 
lining its expansive coverage “Seized 
Nazi Records Show Soviet Aims in 
1939 to Grab Land and Divide Eu- 
rope," The New York Times summed 
up the historic revelations: “Secret 
provisions in the Russian-German 
pact divided Poland between the two 
signatories and gave Russia all she 
desired in Finland, Estonia, Latvia. 
Lithuania and Bessarabia." 

The Times proceeded to pnm 
many of the 260 documents pub- 
lished by the Slate Department, in- 
cluding the secret protocols of Aug. 
23 and SepL 28, 1939. 

Ironically, reporting the visit of 
two Soviet historians to Bonn recent- 
ly, The Times completely ignored the 
fact that the documents they were 
looking for had been published for 
decades — including in The Times 
itself. 

Baltic and Polish representatives 
have repeatedly declared — altogeth- 
er correctly, in light of Ibe record — 
that their countries were invaded and 
deprived of their independence as a 


By Francis L. Loewenheim 


result of the Nazi-Soviet pact signed 
in Moscow on Aug. 23, 1939, nine 
days before Hitler’s attack on Poland 
cm SepL 1. 

It is bard to believe that Mr. Gor- 
bachev’s staff would be unable to 
find a copy of the 1948 State Depart- 
ment publication at a university or 
research institute in Moscow. The 
U.S. Embassy would almost certainly 
be able to supply it 

The same goes for copies of the 
important series “Documents on 
Gorman Foreign Policy 1918-1945," 
published jointly by the American 
and British governments since the 
late 1940s. Also based on captured 
German Foreign Office records, vol- 
umes right and nine of Series D of the 
“Documents," also published by the 
U.5. Government Printing Office, 
contain telegrams, memoranda, and 
other items detailing continued Nazi- 
Soviet coDabo ration, including the 
dismemberment of Poland in 1939 
and the Soviet takeover of the Baltic 
states in mid- June 1940. 

That Hitler and S talin were of one 
mind when it came to dividing East 
Central Europe in August 1939 has 
long been agreed by historians on 
both sides of the Atlantic. For in- 
stance, in his highly regarded study of 
the Nazi-Soviet pact, first published 
in 1954, Professor Gerhard L. Wein- 
berg. the diplomatic historian at the 
University of North Carolina at Cha- 
pel Hill, noted: 

“[A] secret additional protocol was 
also written. . . . Its text is known and 
has been published. This secret pro- 
tocol provided that Finland, Estonia, 
and Latvia would be in the Russian, 
and Lithuania in the German spheres 
of interests." The text of that highly 
revealing document — signed Aug 
23. 1939 — was first published on 
page 78 of the 1948 State Department 
volume, and has been cited by nu- 
merous scholars over the years. 

Lithuania's fate was more compli- 
cated. When Joachim von Ribben- 
trop. Hitler's foreign minister, visited 
Moscow a second time on SepL 28, 
1939 — that is, following Ok end of 
the Polish campaign — he and Soviet 
Foreign Minister V.M. Molotov 


signed another “Secret Supplemen- 
tary Protocol" assi g nin g most of 
Lithuania's territory to the Soviet 
Union. (This document is printed on 
page 107 of “Nazi-Soviet Rela- 
tions. 


ions.T 
In Jant 


1941, there was one 
lazi-Soviet agreement in 
winch — in return for the payment of 
$73 million gold dollars — the Soviet 
Union obtained full territo rial rights 
to Lithuania, which it had begun to 
exercise six months earlier. This 
agreement appears on pages 267-268 
of “Nazi-Soviet Relations.” 

All this, it should be noted, has 
been known for decades, and so has 
the fact that senior officials in the 
German Foreign Ministry woe dis- 
tinctly pleased with the terms of the 
Nazi-Soviet pact. 

One of its most faithful supporters 
was Hitler’s top professional diplo- 
mat, State Secretary Ernst von Weiz- 
sadeer, father of President Richard 
von Weizsficker of West Germany 
who, along with his nnmerous 
staunch admirers, has been sensitive 
about bis father’s significant involve- 
ment in Nazi diplomacy. 

For example, an June 17, 1940, 
State Secretary Weizsficker sent the 
following telegram to all German 
diplomatic muaaons abroad: “The 
unresisted reinforcement of Russian 
troops in Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
tonia and the reorganization of the 
Governments off the Baltic States, 
sought by the Russian Government 
to bring about more reliable coopera- 
tion with the Soviet Union, are the 
concern of Russia and the Baltic 
States. Therefore, in view of our unal- 
tered friendly relations with the Sovi- 
et Union, there is no reason for ner- 
vousness on our part, winch some of 
the foreign press has tried to impute 
to us in only too transparent a man- 
ner." (The message was first pub- 
lished on pages 153-154 of “Nazi- 
Soviet Relations.") 

It is interesting to recall that the 
“secret protocorof Aug. 23, 1939 
became known to Preadeat Franklin 
Roosevelt and the Stale Department 
almost as soon as h was signed. De- 
tails of the highly tvTwft/Wif t ql docu- 


ment were disclosed by a young anti- 
Nazi official in the Goman Embassy 
in Moscow, Hans Heinrich Her- 
wartb, to Charles R Bohten, himself 
the n at the beginning of bis long 
diplomatic career. 

Mr. Bohlen's extraordinary infor- 
mation was first published by the 
State Department in its “Foreign Rc- 
latious” volumes in 1956. In his mem- 
oirs, published shortly before his 
death m 1974, Mr. BohLea explained 
how he had obtained the material Mr. 
Gorbachev has reportedly been look- 
ing for. 


1 a 

Rice University, was a member of the 
Historical Division of die State De- 
partment in die Eise nho w er admaris- 
tration. His publications include Hoo- 
sevdt and ChurddB — Their Secret 
Wartime Correspondence." He con- 
tributed this co mm e nt to the Interna- 
tional Herald Tribune. 


shock therapy as a teen-ager. Asked 
about that, Mr. Atwate r said he 
would not answer charges by some- 
one who had been “hooked up to 
jumper cables.” This year he said he 
toms terribfef’ about having said that 
and wishes ^ounuiKsts would stop 
bringing it up” 


is plainly a man with the co nr- 
age of fc i convictions. His conviction 
is that die way to win in politics is to 
smear — and thou disavow responsi-g 
bility. He does not even stop at what 
tins country’s history and present 
condition the most dangerous 
demagoguery: the use of race. a> ; 
Mr. Atwaters methods have Congress 
in a paralyzing state of fear and auger. 
No one knows who may be the nod 
victim. That raises a question: Where 
is President Audi in ail tins? He says 
he wants biparti san s hip , he invites 
Democrats to the White Hoosc — and 
he has Lee Atwater at the Repnbfitem 
National Committee. Does he watit 
some governance in tins country? Or 
does & wait Atwaterism? 

The New York Times. . - 


100, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 


1889 : Progess on Diabetes 

PARIS — Dr. Albert Robin of the 
French Academy of Medicine, who 

Hhk had snr h tm pmwlBUwl memts 
in the treatment at typhoid fever, has 
made a roost important dhcowHyconr 
caming tha chemical Hmwt that pn> 
duce diabetes. Dr. Robin shows that 
diabetes is a malady resulting from a 
generd acceleration of bbsotcb marc 
or less controlled by nervous arito- 
meaL The paper communicated to the 

Academy of Medicine mdicate^ a 
treatment for the disease, dial has 
hitherto been considered incurable. 

1914: Greeks Qtdt Town 

SMYRNA — As a result of the in- 
stallation by the Turkish Govern- 
ment of Moslem refugees from Mac- 
edonia in die Greek towns and 
villa ges on the coast of Asa Minor, 
the entire prynlatigg, numbering 
10 , 000 , of the town and district 
Ghesme have abandoned their homes 
and emigrated to Chins and MH ylcnc 


1939: Royalkt Inducted 

PARIS —Charles Muttony Royalist 
leader and one of France’s most dis- . 
t mgn ia h ed men of letters, was to- ■ 
ceived into the fold of the "Forty 
Immortals” at the- Acad&nee Fran- A' 
qaise yesterday [Jane 8 J. A strong r 
patriot. Mannas has been noted as a . , 
writer of cultivated prose and as- a-l' 
master erf journalistic invective skirt- 
ing the borderland of vulgarity. Be. 
has fought duels and has been mjadL 
He has flayed every Republican Mm. 
ister in office in the last half-centoy; ; 
and has opposed to the “disorder” of 
Republicanism first hierarchical eo- 
deaasticism. then French Bourbon-.^ 
ism and finally fascism. The most-' 
violent phase of Charles MaunasV 
activity was daring the first 
: Front government three 
years ago. In an editorial, he called, 
upon readers to “get their kitchen. : 
knives ready.” Hus was seen as a - 1 
provocation to the assassination jof. 
Premier LtomBfam, and bBqn ghthifw 
into conflict with the law. 


I 
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-Era of Unpreparedness: 
Can Peace Be Bullish? 


By William S afire 

TU ASHINGTON — The insight that Wow. If the Gorbachev arithmetic Is 
YY has Humiliated my strategic land- to be believed, then the Charlie & Harry 


scape for the past few years — and has 
enabled faithful readers of this space to 
be first on their block to understand the 
desperation behind the Gorbachev 
peace offensive — has been “Charlie & 
Hatty's Thesis." 

-jRus idea, fiercely resisted by CIA die- 
fyfds, holds that the long-secret stagna- 
tion of the Soviet economy means it is 
not more than half as big as our own, as 
vtaslong thought, but is less than a third 
our size. 

LBecause we count from satellites the 
axffiaments the Soviets produce, we can 
then conclude that the percentage of 
thek output devoted to arms is not the 
lfi percent estimated by the CIA, but 25 
peccant or more — so staggering as to be 
DSwustamable. (Ours is less than 7 per- 
c**U of GNP.) 

As a result, and not because of any 
d«fre to abandon imperialist goals, 
Mikhail S. Gorbachev would have to 
press for arms reduction or face col- 
lapse. 

-•Charlie & Harry look pretty good 
these days. Charlie (the economist 
( Claries wolf of the Rand Coxp.) has 
se& his 1981 book title, “Beyond Con- 
tainment," adopted as the official label 
of-tije Bush foreign policy; Harry (Stan- 
ford^ Henry Rowen) will soon be nomi- 
nated to be assistant secretary for inter- 
national security affairs at the 
Department of Defense. Mr. Rowen is 
b]ls3y grading his students' final exam 
papers in the Pentagon while awaiting 
FBI clearance. 

iJifit week their thesis was corroborat- 
ed-by Mr. Gorbachev, in his confession 
that- the Soviet arms expense was the 
equivalent of 5128 billion, which he 
claimed was “only” 9 percent of its total 
oqtouL 

JForget the phony percentage, which 
satellites show os is a deceit, but seize his 
arithmetic: If $128 billion is 9 percent of 
Soviet GNP, then total Soviet GNP 
would be S1.4 trillion — which is much 
, Wthan a third of the U.S. GNP of $5.1 

LoJfion 


(Masnost: Shadow of a Wall 

\ a ** 

■George Bush has called on the Soviet 

« Mgil •„ *31- J-r-. ,U. B— Tl'.Tl 

Europeans m general ana the »• est Ger- 
mans 'in particular have welcomed the 
apparent conciliation and cooperation 
that' have been Mikhail Gorbachev’s 
haHtear k. But the blunt reality is that 
glasnost will be little more than a pretty 
woni-as long as the Berlin Wall stands. 
Tbe Soviets should bade up their words 
wi lb-deeds — and start by dismantling 
liteffieriin Wall 


— Herald-Dispatch, 
Huntington. West Virginia 


Thesis is validated. The unappointed 
“Team B" has woo. 

It follows that our negotiators, deal- 
ing from strength, can insist on asym- 
metrical, verifiable, you-first reductions 
of tanks and troops down to “conven- 
tional parity” before making any of the 
nuclear accommodations the Soviets 
seek to maintain their miliuuy edge. 

That me high on iconoclastic 
economists. I pledge to crack my head 
on the triumphant school's forthcoming 
bible, “Gorbachev’s Struggle for Eco- 
nomic Reform,” by Sweden's Anders 
Aslund, and “The Coining Soviet 
Crash,” by Judy Shelton. 

As economics can determine politics, 
economists can lead political pundits. 

Now here's a new assignment, fellas, 
growing out of the consequences of 
Moscow’s need to suspend the arms race 
it started: Is peace bullish? 

Let's set aside tbe sentimentality 
about the survival of humankind and get 
to the bottom line: Where are the profits 
“beyond containment”? 

As the percentage of Soviet GNP 
spent for arms is forced down, ours is 
sure to drop too — say from just under 7 
percent to 4 percent 

That saves S 1 50 billion, the size of our 
current deficit. 

Whoopee, say the optimists — a 
“peace dividend." 

Conservatives will want to use that 
saving to balance the budget and stimu- 
late growth by lowering taxes and inter- 
est rates, while liberals mil want rouse 

the stik and^house the homeless. And 
stock markets will salivate at stability. 

Not so fast, say the pessimists — the 
defense industry will be hit hard and the 
drop in aggregate demand will be defla- 
tionary. The vaunted post- Vietnam 
“peace dividend” was never paid. Even 
though the demobiHzatioa of 320,000 
U.S. troops with their 340,000 depen- 
dents from Europe and 40,000 troops 
and 7300 dependents from South Korea 
will end our balance of payments con- 
cerns, most win need jobs at borne. 

My hunch — bolstered by peace-is- 
no-burden economists like Arnold We- 
ber and Paul McCracken — is that a 
Cold War armistice would set off sus- 
tained growth in the United States. 

In an era of nbumed unoreoaiedness. 

mi# ■ rv*aa u«, 

the defense weight of West Germany 
and Japan; more of our best rerfinirians, 
like theirs, would be working on high- 
definition TV and smart cars, increasing 
productivity and competition while 
dropping government's share of GNP. 

To economists, to .geopoliticians, to 
investors, peace is a bulL The big ques- 
tion of the *90s: Do we harness this bull, 
moderating and directing him, or do we 
join his stampede? 

The New York Times. 
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Listen Up, You Idiots! 
It’s Dangerous Out There 


By Dave 

M IAMI — Here at the Consumer 
Command Post, we continue to 
receive alarming news items dipped out 
by alert readers who have somehow ob- 
tained scissors from their ward atten- 
dants. And now we are passing them 
along to you, the public, m hopes that 
you. will be better able to make wise 

MEANWHILE 

consumer choices and live a safer, 
healthier and lumpier existence until 
such time as you burst into flames. 

This is a very real possibility, accord- 
ing to a Science Digest article on spon- 
taneous human combustion, which is 
when people, with no apparent cause, 
suddenly start bunting tike campfire 
mar s hmall ows, reaching temperatures 
of thousands of degrees and being re- 
duced to ashes. This is often fataL 
There are more than 200 reported 
cases of spontaneous human combus- 
tion, which can happen to anybody, any 
time. “Persons have ignited while walk- 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


America Is Not a Wasteland 

Regarding “ Ooh-La-ln Faroe: It’s 
Funny, but No One Lives There" (Mean- 
while, May 19): 

Tbe article gave tbe cliches of Bob 
Hope a deserved pen lashing. Unfortu- 
nately William Pfaff then embarked on 
a sweeping criticism of America. 

It is not a cultural wasteland, and 
there are few cultivated Europeans who 
would maintain that it is. 

There are more annual visitors to the 
Cleveland Museum of Art than to the 
Louvre or to the British Museum and 
greater paid attendance at symphony 


orchestra performances annually in 
America than at baseball games. 

WARREN E KRAEMER. 

Manama, Wahrafn 

Elitist Time Warp? 

Regarding “Home to a Smug , Scared 
America ” (Meanwhile, June 6): 

Stanley Meisler is a caricature of the 
self-hating American abroad, an intel- 
lectually arrogant elitist caught in a time 
warp from the liberal '60s. 

European television is just as silly and 
geared to the common denominator as 
its American counterpart, if not more. 


when the Socialist or centralized govern- 
ments let the market decide. 

As for the quality of political dia- 
logue, perhaps Americans have some- 
thing more constructive to do with their 
time: getting on with their lives, litis 
opportunity has always drawn people to 
our shores, and they keep voting with 
their feeL 

Yes, we have a rougher, less tolerant, 
less patient, and — thank God — a less 
cynical and worldly-wise society than 
the Europeans. And we have more op- 
portunity, more dynamism, more 
change. 

You’re the smug and ignorant one, 


Response From Singapore 

Regarding the report u In Singapore, 
Little Room for Dissent " (June 5): 

This report cites criticism of the Sin- 
gapore government for restricting the 
light of appeal to the Privy Council. The 
government did so because social condi- 
tions in Britain have further diverged 
from those in Singapore since indepen- 

it... .n laSb , ftjjj ps*-*'-.-. . . j .n. . -*i>. i 

trative law, has developed in ways which 
are not relevant to Singapore’s circum- 
stances. All Commonwealth countries in 
Asia, except Brunei, have already abol- 
ished appeals to the Privy Council, as 
have Canada and Australia. 

Vincent Cheng was arrested because 
he organized a covert Marxist network. 
Its objective was to bring down the gov- 
ernment by subversive mean*. In his 
own words: “I would foresee that the 
building up of pressure groups would 


develop to' a stage where they would 
come into open confrontation with the 
government. ... [It] would start off 
with peaceful protests, public mass peti- 
tions [followed by] mass events like mass 
rallies, mass demonstrations, strikes, 
where more people are mobilized. And 
leading to public disorder and maybe 
even noting, bloodshed and violence.” 

Teo Sob Lung's part in this scheme. 

... 1-uii.yjMtfi a pc'cLvu. party 

the Law Society. 

Francis Scow was charged in court for 
income tax fraud. The trial had to pro- 
ceed in his absence because Mr. Seow 
had falsely claimed to be unfit to fly 
back from the United States. He had 
produced false medical certificates that 
were dismissed even by Mr. Scow’s own 
counsel. 

Singaporeans who disagree with the 
government are free to challeng e it In- 
deed they did so nine months ago in 


September 1988, when opposition party 
candidates contested nearly all the seats 
against the People's Action Party in the 
general election. Mr. Seow, who had 
been released from detention a few 
months earlier, was one ot them. Vin- 
cent Cbeng and Teo Soh Lung were still 
in detention during the election period. 
No opposition candidate challenged the 
government an these arrests anddeten- 
....... - Lij in -ssi Singaporeans were sat- 
isfied that the government had acted 
with good reasons and not capriciously. 
These PAP policies will not change 
when Goh Cbok Tong takes over as 
prime minis ter from Lee Kuan Yew. 

MATTHIAS YAO. 
Singapore. 

The writer is political secretary to Goh 
Chok Tong Singapore’s first deputy 
prime minister. 


Mr. Meisler. Take a moment from your 
croissant and political dialogue to con- 
sider the wooden of your own country. 

RICHARD P. SYBERT. 

Los Angeles. 

Editor Sentenced Anew 

Regarding u In Turkey, Being a 'Re- 
sponsible Editor’ Often Meats Prison m 
(Opinion, Feb. 25): 

As the consultant on Turkish affairs 
for Helsinki Watch, tbe human rights 
group. I can report that your article 
concerning Fatma Yazid, the young 
Turkish editor sentenced to prison for 
publishing articles that displeased the 
government, was widely rean in Turkey. 
It was erven summarized in Cumhnriyet, 
an influential centrist newspaper. 

riri bas been sentemaaTto another six 
years and three months fra publishing a 
summary of a Helsinki Watch report on 
the Kimfch minority in Turkey. 

This sentence was upheld by an ap- 
peals court Miss Yazka has not surren- 
dered to start serving her sentence. 

LOIS WHITMAN. 

New York. 


beam attended far ptHkatkm 
should be addressed "Lotas to die 
Editor* and contain the writer^ signa- 
ture, none and jUf address. Let- 
ters should be brief and are stdject to 
editing We cannot be responsible for 
the return of unsoBcded manuscripts. 


Barry 

mg, driving, boating snd own d aurina 

notes Science Digest, r cmniriin g uswa 
number of e v en in gs in the ni nth gra ce 
when we, personally, came extremely 
dose to erupting in n*"*# ruin o toe 
Harold G Crittenden School cafeteria 

white dancing the Dirty Dig with Barbara 
Smaydatothe w ing “Unchained Melo- 
dy." Strangely, in many spontan eous hu - 
TTom ffmnhire tiou C8SCS, tfic BTCa immedi- 
ately around tbe victim is unaffected by 
the fire, although the ceiling and wails of 
the room are covered with ofly soot 

We also fed we should warn you that 
it is not wise to put too many beauty 
products in your hair.. We base this 
wanting on a news article from The 
State of Columbia, South Carolina, 
concerning a Sooth Carolina woman 
who has filed a lawsuit claiming that 
her hair burst into flames because of 
the effect of sunshine os two hair-care 
products she was wearing. One of her 
attorneys is quoted — we are not mak- 
ing this up — as offering the following 
scientific explanation: 

“The whole thing is that she just put 
them <m her head, both products, and 
— it was a hot day that day — and her 
head just spontaneously combusted.” 

We still face an epidemic of exploding 
items, a story we have been covering 
relentlessly for several months now in an 
mudfish effort to win a large cash jour- 
nalism prize. So far we have reported the 

mystenous explosions of a oaO, a cow, 
numerous pi g * and a human stomach, 
and we were asking ourselves: What 
next? And sure enough the answer was; 
municipal toilets. These were located in 
a courthouse in Seattle, where, accord- 
ing to news items, somebody connected 
an air c o m pr essor to the water line, so 
that when people attempted to Hush, 
they wese suddenly attacked by the Gey- 
ser From HdL 

We can only hope that these people 
were not attorneys about to "»« im- 
portant court appearances. (“Your hon- 
or, may I approach the bench?” “No.”) 

And if you flunk that this is just an 
isolated incident, you are, no offense, an 
idiot According to an Associated Press 
artide; three people in Fordyce, Arkan- 
sas, were injnred when somebody acci- 
dentally allowed propane to get into the 
city water supply, thus essentially trans- 
forming some toilets into bombs. Here is 
an actual quote from one of tbe victims: 
“Whomp, the commode burst into 
flames." 

WeO, consumers, unfortunately we’re 
out of space: But rest assured that, in the 
months ahead, we will continue to pro- 
vide yon with information that will en- 
able you to become suffidmtfy alarmed 
about the lethal threats that are all 
around us in everyday objects such as 
this keyboard that we are typing on, 
which we notice seems to be emitting 
some kind of WHOMP ... 

Kmght-Ridder Newspapers. 
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Hie Japanese Extend 
Their N.Y. Beachhead 

-• What with the hundreds of 
-thousands of Japanese tourists 
"who Dock to New York City ev- 
-ety year, tbe tens of thousands of 
Japanese citizens who live in the 
"metropolitan area and the more 
-than 350 Japanese companies 
'ihat make up the largest group of 
? foreign businesses in the city, the 
-Japanese presence in New York 
’ft formidable and far-reaching. 

V Tbe New York Times reports 
'that even the Stage Delicatessen, 
■ long a place where New Yorkers 
jgo for hometown food, has trans- 
" luted its menu into Japanese, 
. complete with explanations of 
such alien dishes as brushes. 

M 

' ■ The Plaza Hotel provides Jap- 
i {these breakfasts, a Japanese- 
“ -speaking concierge ana twin 
'beds for Japanese guests, who 
: pinefer them to double beds be- 
cause Japanese couples tradi- 
’tionally sleep on separate cotton 
buttresses. 

1 Bergdorf Goodman has hired 
ao interpreter to serve as a per- 
~sonal shopper for Japanese cus- 
tomers, a service also offered by 
Saks Fifth Avenue and Bloom- 
"ingdale’s. 

- - Show-window stickers indicat- 
ing stores accepting the JCB 


credit card, widely used in Japan, 
dot Fifth Avenue, as do signs in 
Japanese saying, “Japanese spo- 
ken here." 

Guides who escort Japanese 
tourists around the city extolling 
the wonders of Rockefeller Cen- 
ter and the Empire State Build- 
ing also point oat other land- 
marks, notable because Japanese 
own than — the Exxon and 
ABC Buildings, for example. 

Around Asia 

Singapore, which imposes a 
mandatory death penalty for 
possession of more than 15 
grains (about half an ounce) of 
heroin, is drafting legislation to 
make trafficking in opium, mari- 
juana or cocaine a capital offense 
as well, the Home Affairs Minis- 
try has announced. 

The quick-spreading phyto- 
phora fungus is devastating pep- 
per plantations on Indonesia's 
Bangka Island. Indonesia sup- 
plies half the world's pepper and 
more than half of that is pro- 
duced on Bangka, off the north- 
east coast of Sumatra. One of 
every two pepper plantations has 
been infected. 

Tbe OBe Haussoo Award for 
1989, named after a Swedish 
doctor who promoted the wel- 
fare of Third World peoples, has 
been conferred by the Interna- 
tional Organization of Consum- 
ers Unions on Alfredo Bengzon, 
secretary of health of the Philip- 
pines. He was cited for his efforts 
to secure safer, better and cheap- 


er pharmaceuticals for Filipinos 
and to fight corruption. The 
award, which carries a 52,000 
prize, is for promoting the ratio- 
nal use of drugs in the Third 
World. 

An eight-scene handscroll 
painting by anonymous 14th 
century artists has been sold at 
Christie's gallery in New York 
for S1.87 million, setting an auc- 
tion record for any Chinese 
painting. The scroll, titled “The 
Imperial Autumn Hunting Par- 
ty," was bought by an Oriental 
artifacts dealer. My Humble 
House, of Taipei. It had been 
consigned to auction by a private 
collector. The previous auction 
record for a Chinese painting 
was 5539,000 paid for Zaho 
Meng Fu's “Thousand Character 
Poem.” 

Srinhasan Mabadevan, 30, a 
Kansas Slate University gradu- 
ate student from Mangalore, In- 
dia, whose extraordinary memo- 
ry has enabled him to memorize 

35.000 digits of pi, is the subject 
of a 5157,000 U.S. government 
study to find out what makes 
him tick He says 1 m hopes to 
become the fourth person on re- 
cord to remember the first 

100.000 digits of pi, the theoreti- 
cally infinite computation that 
measures the ratio of the circum- 
ference of a circle to its diameter. 
“It runs in the family," he said, 
adding that his father knows all 
37 plays and 154 sonnets of Wi- 
liam Shakespeare “by heart" 

Arthur Higbee 


After Decade of Turmoil, Khomeini Fervor Rages 


By Jonathan Randal 

Washington Past Senior 

BEHEST ZAHRA, Iran — The fervor of 
the crowd that buried Ayatollah Ruhollah 
Khomeini perhaps surpassed the enthusiasm 
of millions of Iranians who welcomed him a 
decade ago. 

It was the ayatollah’s beloved maslafazin 
— the dispossessed in whose name he carried 
out the Islamic Revolution — who greeted 
him with such frenzy when he first came to 
Behest Zahra to pay tribute to the hundreds 
killed during the downfall of Shah Moham- 
med Reza PahlavL 

It was here, on Feb. 1, 1979, that the 
ayatollah ended his 14-year exile and told a 
horrified top aide that his revolution “re- 
quired 100,000 martyrs.” And it is here, next 
to a fountain pumping blood-red-tinted war 
ter to symbolize their sacrifice, that many of 
tbe hundreds of thousands of young Iranians 
killed in the war with Iraq lie buried. 

Ten years ago, all Tehran was gripped in a 
mood of hopeful expectation. Motorbikes, 
buses, Mercedes, BMWs and modest locally 
built Peykans parked outside the cemetery 
provided ample evidence that Iranians of all 
walks of life were fed up with the increasing- 
ly autocratic shah’s 37-year reign. 

There was little thought then of what the 


ayatollah might do once in power. Up to the 
moment of his arrival, Iranians were ca ug h t 
up in the daily drama as the transitional 
government of Shahpur Bakhtiar tried to 
kero his rival at bay. 

with the fervor of those derived of mean- 
ingful participation in public affairs, Irani- 

NEWS ANALYSIS ~~ 

ans of all classes enthusiastically courted a 
future that few gnessed would lead the coun- 
try to a people's revolution and a damaging 
foreign war. 

On the eve of the ayatollah’s arrival, intel- 
lectuals at Tehran University toasted his 
return with whisky and vodka. 

Some young upper-class Iranians, educat- 
ed in the West, returned to a nation they 
scarcely knew, hoping to participate in the 
construction of a new, open-minded Iran. 

They had beard the ayatollah speak of the 
desire to be among those who bring about 
the transfiguration of the world. They sin- 
cerely believed that they would be welcomed. 

Most surprising of all was the nriddtodcss 
desire for change, which helped seal the 
shah’s fate in the fall of 1978. The middle 
class owed much of its prosperity to his 
uncanny success in driving up oQ prices. 

Only slowly, over the first weeks and 
months, did it dawn on Iranians that the 


ayatollah intended to exercise revolutionary 
power as he defined it. IBs outwardly with- 
drawn presenrodoriM a yearlong stint in the 
religious center of Quo had masked Mb 
interest in politics. 

Gradually for some; rapidly for others, the 


-—his ability to create dreams in the minds of 
many Iranians. Tbe ration that had so 
wholeheartedly supported Mm was unpre- 
pared for his excesses. 

The first executions of politicians and gen- 
erals did not cause as sustained a storm of 
protest at home as they did abroad. Soon 
alcohol was to vanish. Many Western-edu- 
cated professors were purged for their past 
failure to espouse the ayatollah’s political 
dogma of “neither East nor West" The 
shah's laws protecting women’s rights were 
abolished. 

The growing numbers of the disenchanted 
consoled themsdves with the thought that a 
man the ayatollah’s age could not live far 
more than a few months. Indeed, he suffered 
a major heart attack in January 1980. 

But with a deftness that lay citizens found 
surprising, the Muslim clergy played these 
rivals off against each other. First; Western- 
ized liberals were hounded by Communists 
and the Mujahidin Khalq, a leftist Islamic 
movement. Then, the Communists were used 


to defeat the Mujahidin, only to be petsecut- 
ed in turn. 

Iranians, often the talented and wefl-edn- 
cated, left by the hundreds of thousands. The 
exodus accelerated after Iraq invaded in 
1980 and families sought to save their teen- 
age boys from the carnage at the front. 

With the ayatollah’s death, those who 
stayed behind are now summing up the ac- 
complishments of the twfoflg"* dfyaHff A 
Tehran resident singled out the surprising 
depth of Iranian natiooafism — as distinct 
from ithfflous fervor — flat surfaced during 
the war. He also noted Iranians’ newfound 
ability, born of necessity, to do things them- 
selves rather than rely cm Western assistance. 

Despite the terrible losses, Iranians say 
they are more politically aware. Their suffer- 
ing has encouraged them to leave behind 
much of the inferiority complex fed by Brit- 
ish and Soviet imperial designs and for a 
shorter time by U.S. interests. 

One of the ironies is that it was the much- 
hated shah's Western-supplied arsenal that 
allowed the ayatollah to pursue the war as 
long as he dim 

How wodd the ayatollah have reacted had 
hc lmo wn that the presence of the frenzied, 
swirling crowd at the cemetery necessitated 
the use of a UJS. helicopter to carry his 
remains to their final resting place? 


HOSTAGES; Cooperation Bid 


Paris Unsure That Aoun Has Missiles 


Jy Joseph Fitchett 

ntematwnal Herald Tribune 

US — Amid signs that Iraq 
supply more sophisticated 
o Lebanese Christians, U.S. 
reach officials said Thursday 
juld not confirm reports that 
is sent Scud missiles capable 
ing Damascus from Chris- 
dd territory in Lebanon, 
comments followed reports 
military and industrial 
s. in Pans for the air show, 
raq had delivered dozens of 
rviet-made missiles to Leba- 


nese Christian forces under Gener- 
al Michel Aoun. * 

Iraq used Scud missiles against 
urban targets about 500 kilometers 
(about 300 miles) inside Iran dur- 
ing the Golf war, causing wide- 
spread damage and casualties. 

Any evidence that Iraq had sup- 
plied ballistic missiles to Lebanese 
Christians, in their continuing bat- 
tie against Syrian-backed Muslim 
forces, would have major diplomat- 
ic repercussions. 

The acquisition of ballistic mis- 
siles by a growing number of Third 
World countries has alarmed tbe 


L Black Woman to Lead Presbyterians in U.S. 


United Press International 

PHILADELPHIA —The Anur- 
ia. Presbyterian Church, the Da- 
m’s largest Presbyterian body, 
s -elected a black woman as its 

eder. 

The Reverend Joan Salmon 
Lmpbefl, 51, a former school- 


teacher, was elected to the position 
of moderator, the highest elective 
office within tbe religious group, 
which has three million members. 
The church was formed in 1983 by 
the reunion of two Presbyterian 
bodies that had split during the 
Civil War. 


Bush administration and other 
Western governments, which have 
urged the Soviet Union to help try 
to stem the proliferation. Iraq has 
obtained at least 20 launchers and 
scores of Scud missiles from the 
Soviet Union. 

U.S. intelligence had been alert- 
ed to the possibility of missile de- 
liveries lo the Lebanese Chris tian*, 
a U.S. official said. “Any evidence 
that Iraq had supplied Scuds would 
drive Washington up the wall — 
and right to the Soviet Union to try 
to stop it," be said. 

As recently as a few weeks ago. 
Western governments were con- 
vinced that the Lebanese Chris- 
tians were hinting that they had 
long-range retaliatory rockets, 
without actually having any. 

“For Iraq, the Lebanese Chris- 
tians are proxies, useful for nee- 
dling Syria and — who knows? — 
even as a land of second front if 
there is a threat of actual hostilities 
between Damascus and Baghdad,” 
an official said. 


(Continued from page 1) 
Middle East correspondent for Tbe 
Associated Press, is the longest- 
held of the foreign hostages in Leb- 
anon; be was kidnapped on March 
16, 1985. 

Although President Ali Kha- 
menei was named as Ayatollah 
Khomeini's successor, Mr. Rafsan- 
jani, who is also acting commander 
of the armed forces, is considered 
by some observers to be Iran's most 
powerful figure. 

He said Thursday that he would 
run for president in the August IS 
dec tions, but that Mr. Khamenei 
would have “the first role in the 
country.” He said he had refrained 
from announcing his candidacy 
sooner to see if others would put 
their names forward, but none did. 

On the Gulf War, Mr. Rafsan- 
jani said that Iran was not willin g 
to make any concessions to Iraq in 
the UN-sponsored peace talks that 


Ex-Swiss Envoy 
To China Is Slain 

The Issinated Prn\ 
ZURICH — The former Swiss 
ambassador to China. Werner Sigg, 
has been murdered, Swiss police 
said Thursday. 

His body was discovered in his 
apartment in Zurich on Monday. 
He died from stab wounds, a police 
statement said. 


stalled soon after they started last 
summer. “We are determined to 
pul an end" to the war, he said, 
adding that the stalemate in peace 
talks may last for some time 

Mr. Rafsanjani quoted Ayatol- 
lah Khomeini as saying days before 
he died that Iran should improve 
ties with the Soviet Union; the 
speaker said be would visit the So- 
viet Union later this month. He 
said that tbe ayatollah told him to 
“‘try to promote your relations 
with your big northern neighbor,’ 
and we will follow this policy.” 

In his will read to the Majlis, or 
parliament, after his death. Ayatol- 
lah Khomeini singled out the Unit- 
ed States for special criticism. 

According to British news re- 
ports Thursday, Iran has indicated 
that it will not withdraw Ayatollah 
Khomeini's order in February that 
Muslims seek out and kill Mr. 
Rushdie, author erf “The Satanic 
Verses," but "is prepared to let the 
matter drop.” Many Muslims be- 
lieve the book defames Islam. 

Mr. Rafsanjanj did not confirm 
or deny the reports. “We have left 
the door open for Britain,” be said, 
but improvement of ties with Lon- 
don would still require approval 
from parliament. 

He said he was not optimistic 
about the future of Tehran’s rela- 
tions with France. “There seem to- 
be powerful centers in France with 
a great pudge against Islam and 
the Islamic revolution.” he said. 

"Each time something has been 



Huge containers waBed off mourners on Thursday from the griive of Ayaiofiah Rnboflah KWhT 

done to improve ties, these centos 
have made sabotage. It seems that 
the French officials do not have the 
needed courage to solve even their 
own domestic issues." 


■ Tmkidi Miaeioii Attacked 

Rafsanjani said: ‘Tbereisnoprob- 


F ranee and Iran restored diplo- 
matic relations a year ago, ending 
an 11-month break, after Iran 
helped free four French hostages in 
Lebanon. But Iran recalled its am- 
bassador from Paris in February 
after similar action by France fol- 
lowing the death threat against Mr. 
Rushdie. 


lem on our side" for improving ties. 
“We have received positive smnals 
from the Gulf states, except Saudi 
Arabia," he said. 

Saudi Arabia severed ties with 
Iran in April 1988 r .saying that Iran 
supports tenorisn ami tries to de- 
stabilize governments in the region. 
The Arab states backed Iraq 
against Iran in the Gulf War 

(AP.AFP, UPI, Reuters) 


Anti -Turkish demonstrators 
the walls of the Turkish Em- 
bassy grounds in Tehran rat Thurs- 
day and wese removed by Revolu- 
tjanaiy Guards, The Associated 
P ress reported. A dispatch from 
Tehran by Turkey’s semi-official 
Anatolia News Agency said that 
*00 protesters climbed over the 
walls and damaged several cars on 

the embassy grounds. It reported 
*to injuries. 
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United Frets International 

NEW YORK — Prices on the New York 
Stock Exchange closed mostly higher Thursday 
in heavy trading as takeover mania continued to 
fuel the market while oil issues declined. 

The Dow Jones industrial average, which had 
risen 16X10 points Wednesday, climbed 4.59 to 
close at 1516.9]. 

Advances led declines by about a 4-to-3 raria 
Volume was 212.31 million shares, down slight- 
ly from 213.71 milli on shares traded Wednes- 
day. 

Broader market gauges dosed mixed. The 
New York Stock Exchange composite index 
edged up 0.05 to 18239, while Standard & 
Poor's 500-stock index feO 030 to 326.75. The 
price of an average share added 1 cent. 

Analysts said takeover activity dominated 
trading, as it did Wednesday. However, a weak- 
ness in the on sector kept the market from 
extending some of the gains that were made in 
the previous session. 

Ou stocks weakened following news Wednes- 
day that members of the Organization of Petro- 
leum Exporting Countries failed to pnt a firm 
limit on production. 

Also weighing on the market were concerns 
about the Producer Price Index report, due 
Friday, said Alan Ackerman, senior vice presi- 
dent at Gnmtal & Co. 

“Some buyers moved to the sidelines to wait 
for the data," he said. 

The report, a key gauge of inflationary pres- 
sures. is expected to show that producer prices 
in May rose 0.4 percent, the same as in April. 

In trading Thursday, Burlington Resources 
was the most active NYSE issue, dropping 2 to 


444b. The decline reflected the sale of 11.8 
million shares of the company by Peonzoil 
Corp. PennzoQ rose 4ft to 84ft. 

Eastman Kodak, the second most active is- 
sue, gained ft to 50% after surging 3ft Wednes- 
day on rumors that a suitor may be preparing a 
bid for the company. 

Warner Communications was third, jumping 
3 to 56ft. Paramount Communications earlier 
this week made a S10.7 billion, or 5175-a-sfaare, 
bid for Time Inc. in an effort to thwart Warner 
Communications’ merger plans with Time. 

Paramount climbed 3ft to 58ft. Time, which 
soared 44 points Wednesday following news of 
Paramount's bid. fed 2 to 168. 

Among other stocks tied to recent takeover 
news or rumors, Kerr McGee rose % to 46%, 
USX jumped lft to 37. Mapco added ft to 41%, 
Saute Fe Pacific rose % to 13ft, Xerox climbed 
lft to 64ft, and Outboard Marine jumped 1ft to 
44ft. 

Interstate Bancorp soared 3ft to 63ft after 
receiving a buy recommendation from analysts 
based on the company’s prospects for improved 
earnings or a takeover. 

AT&T rose ft to 36ft. IBM eased ft to 109ft. 

Among other bine chips, Philip Morris rose % 
to 143ft. 

In the oil sector. Atlantic Richfield fell Ift to 
91ft, Texaco dropped ft to 49ft, Exxon eased ft 
to 43ft, and Chevron slid 1ft to 53%. 

Prices closed higher in active trading on the 
American Stock Exchange. 

The Amex Market Value index posted its 
highest dosing levd ever, rising 139 to 366.00. 
The price of an average share added 6 cents. 
Advances led declines by about a 3-2 margin- 
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Voyage to the Top of the Earth: 

A lifetime Devoted to the Eskimo 




7<wi/ of Thule and their art, from Jean Malaurie's collection: Within a few years, this tightly knit society of hunters 
passed from “the age ofthe seal to the era ofthe atom,” after a nuclear air base was installed in the area in 1951. 


Stefan Heym and the Quest for Home 


; by Henry Tanner 

B ERLIN — Stefan Heym fled Nazi 
Germany for the United States, left 
America 20 years later when be feh 
threatened by Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy, and has since been battling, success- 
fully, for literary and financial survival in 
East Bolin. 

He is one of East Germany's most prolific 
writers. But at least five of his most impor- 
tant works have never been published there. 
His latest, an 850-page memoir with the self- 
conscious title “NadnuT (literally, otttn- 


- aiyX is no exception. 
It describes bis od] 


it describes bis odyssey in self-ironic and 
often amusing or moving detail Soon after 
the Nazis came to power the precocious 
Jewish schoolboy persuaded a newspaper in 
his native Chemnitz (now Karl Mane Stadt) 
to print his sassy little poem about German 
militarism, bringing ostracism and beatings 
to tire youngster and harassment to the fam- 
ily, In 1952, having served in the war and 
written two novels in English, one a best 


seller and the other a flop, he came under 
investigation as what was called a fellow 
traveler, and his Am e ric a n wife as a member 
of the Communist Party. They decided that 
McCarthy could not be resisted. 

One evening recently die white-haired 

There are times in a man’s 
life when the mad forks and 
you have to decide . . 

Heym, now 76, talked about bis life in his 
comfortable book-lined home, a bungalow 
and garden dwarfed by tall dd trees on a 
lane at the f ar edge of an East Berlin suburb. 

The conversation aimed to the contrast 
between Heym’s refusal to be bulbed in 
Germany and his quick surrender to McCar- 
thy. Didn’t he project his experience in Nazi 
Germany into die United States and get the 
country wrong? 

“Yes, I got the people wrong, not the 


oountry ” he replied. “I didn't expect the 
A merican people to resist. The Germans 
didn’t, the Americans did." 

But he was ^justified” in being afraid that 
“things would go very, very wrong," he Mid. 
As a naturalized citizen he fearedlosmg his 
citi z e n s h i p ; men like Chaplin and Thomas 
Mann, in stronger positions, had also left 
and some erf those who stayed “were no 


Now, in hindsight, he sometimes wonders 
whether he should have stayed. “And then I 
ask myself: What would nave become of 
you, would you have remained a writer or 
become a miserable little businessman? I 
don't know. I don’t know. ” 

“There are times in a man’s life when the 
road forks and yon have to whether 
yon want to go there, or there; and then 
everything follows; I had several such forks 
in my life, and all these thin gs hang togeth- 
er,” he said. 

Even though he is a political writer who 
sees himself as a fighter tor peace and sodal- 

Continued on page 8 


Making Opera 'Popular’ in the Provinces 



Josephine Barstow (Katerina) andJacque Trussel 
(Se%7) in Shostakovich's “Lady Macbeth' m Nancy. 


by David Stevens 

I N Paris the debate over “modem” and “popular” opera drones on 
without an audible answer, and with the prospect erf launching the 
Op£ra Bastille in ogbt months growing ever more desperate. Out 
in the “provinces" thw are just doing h, with theaters functioning 
an a fraction of the capital's swollen budget, guided by directors of 
experience, audacity ana conviction, and with thor fingers firmly on the 
public pulse. 

The most recent cases in point have been instructive and revelatory, 
gripping mndral theater for elitists and popular in the basic sense of 
success with the public. The Optra de Nancy et Lorraine, where Antoine 
Bomsdller has for six seasons successfully been mixing 20th-century 
novelties with the traditional repertory, has just staged the French 
premiere of the original version of Dmitri Shostakovim's “Lady Mac- 
beth of the Mtsensk District” The Optra de Marseille, under Jacques 
Karpo*s pragmatic and carefully adventurous artistic direction for 13 
years, woundupits season with Beriiatfs “Les Ttqyens,” presented as if 
it were the repertory work Kaxpo firmly believes it should be. 

The two worts have in common that they are the operatic masterpieces 
of ms respective composers, of Shakespearean range in different ways, 
and that they bad to fight heavy odds lor even Hunted recognition. 

Berlioz, who spent Ins professional life at odds with the Pans mnacal- 
pofiticai establishment, never saw “Lea Troyans” as he wrote it It was 
not performed complete (in two parts) until 1890 in Germany. Its first 
complete perfonnance in one evening m French came only 20 years ago, 
at London's Covent Garden, at the centennial of the composer’s death. 

“Lady Macbeth” had cmly one opponent who counted —Stahn. The 
weak was an enormoos success for two years in Leningrad and Moscow 

into mstratll&Sfand dtove'tbTcompc^ 

That Shostakovich survived as an artist look a strength of character that 
is stffl only dimly appreciated, bm he gave opera a wide berth after that 
Shostakovich came of age during the 20s, still a period of effervescent 
modernism in the Soviet arts. He was in dose touch with the lading 
Rwwaiw iHtiwg in allfidds and aware of what co m pose s were writing in 
other countries. He thumbed his nose at tradition with his audacious 
eariynmac— the first two sympbrmics, tht opera “TheNose,” the ballet 
“The Golden Age," the fihn score far “New Babylon” — which is rich in 
grotesque wit and savage satire. But “Lady Macbeth," based on a tale by 
the 1 9th-cen tury writer Nikolai Leskov, added a tragic sense and a lyrical 
potency and unveaedacomposer who, at 28, seemed to have achieved Us 
own creative synthesis. 

The squalid story seems to oner no s y mpatheti c character. Katerina 
Izmailova, the “Lady Macbeth” of the tide; is a passionate and intdli- 
gent woman trapped in a stiffin g provincial mamage. She takes oat at 

Continued on page 9 


by Cynthia Guttman 

P ARIS — The story of a people flows 
on, which perhaps explains why 
Jean MaJ antic has just published 
the fifth edition of his entrancing 
work summing up 40 years of teaching ana 
learning from the limit of the Arctic. 

“A little big, I know, but there is a lot to 

author of “Les DenriersP^foif de^Thnli,” 
(The Last Kings of Urole) revised and ex- 
panded to 844 pages. Translated into 16 
languages, Ms work lefts the story of the 300 
Inuit of Thule, Greenland, one of the globe's 
northernmost communities, far north of the 
Arctic Circle. Within afew years, this tightly 

of theseaHo the era of tihe^uoin, in Malam^ 
ie's words, after a U.S. nuclear air base was 
installed on its territory in 1951. 

The first editions of Malaurie’s book de- 
scribe his initiation into one of the world's 
most anc ient cultures, which has developed 
in an implacable and fragile environment. 
Since Ms first trip in 1948, Malanrie hac 
returned to Thule often, made nine docu- 
mentary films on Eskimos and has been one 
of the most outspoken defenders of the Arc- 
tic minorities. 

In the revised edition, which Malanrie 
dares to call “definitive,” old faces from his 
yearlong 1951 expedition and later genera- 
tions of inuit are seen grappling with under- 
development's ugliest problems, »»mhtng 
for a model in which their identity is not 
stifled by economic progress. 

“You won't obtain a pessimistic discourse 
from me; a worried one, yes,” Malanrie says. 
“Nor will you hear tbe discourse of an eth- 
nologist for whom a people loses its interest 



Jean Malanrie 

when it loses its tradition. History chang es , 
it’s all about movement I am a geohistonan 
What makes a people, a history, is the 
space.” 

That space of moving icefields and frozen 
seas is an area “sacred in the conscience of 
men," he says. As late as the 19th century, 
the polar area was still held to be a land of 
giants for some, an open sea for others, while 
explorers turned to it in search of a North- 
west passage. 

“We think the pole is very far,” Malanr ie 
says. “It's not true. You see it on maps. The 
Arctic is on the top of the world, communi- 
cating with the two great oceans of the 
world. Secondly, it is one of the cradles of 
climate. Everything that concerns the Arctic 
concensus.” 


As a geographer, Malaurie has climbed 
the ladder of time, finding in the meticulous 
study of rocks and alluvial deposits dues to 
the beginnings of civilization: “In these de- 
serts of rock and frozen water, I discovered 
men and women of another age. whose 
strength and sense of mystery answered my 
inner quest ... We are Mare, as at the 
origins of the universe.” 

A pupil of Fernand Braudel, with whom 
he founded the Centre d’Etudes Arcriques 
(CEA) in 1957, Malaurie took cm the limit's 
cause and bdped them enter the modem age. 
In the 1950s, he founded one of France’s 
most original and successful publishing 
houses, Terre Humaine. 

“At the rime, it was revolutionary; I want- 
ed to break with the rationalism and struc- 
turalism of the period,” says Malaurie of the 
sociological collection. “There is no country 
more hierarchical than France. I wanted the 
voice of the everyday person on the same 
level as the intellectual's." 

Malaurie has brought the Inuit voice into 
the international forum. The CEA publishes 
an international review on the Arctic, and 
among the 12 international conferences it 
has organized, some have been landmar ks in 
Arctic history: In 1969, under the presidency 
of a Nobel Peace Prize winner, Ren 6 Cassin, 
Inuit from Greenland, Alaska, Canada and 
Siberia met with their government officials 
and scientists in Paris to discuss the econom- 
ic development of tbe Arctic and the future 
of Eskimo societies. On May 26-28, the third 
Arctic film festival founded by Malaurie, 
took place in Fermo, Italy. 

“You can't do anything without Great- 
land,” says Malaurie, referring to the na- 

Continued on page 8 
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Heruy Moore in the Alps 

■ At the Pierre Gianadda Foundation in 
Martigny, Switzerland, a dozen of Henry 
Moore’s earth-rooted sculptures — ab- 
stract fonras, upright totems, family groups 
o r redimng figures take on a new dimen- 
sion against an alpine backdrop. Within the 
museum, besides a few more monumen- 
tal figures in the central atrinm, smaller 
onescarved in a variety of stone quar- 
ried in Britain and pint-sized maquettes are 
200 graphic works, ideas for sculptures, 
lithographs of Stonehenge, sketches of 


sheep, elephant skulls, gnarled trunks, 
clasped hands and the ni ghtmarish draw- 
ings of Londoners in bomb shelters. Un- 
til Nov. 19, when the monumental (one ton 
or more) sculptures will be moved to the 
pedestrian area beside Milan’s Duamo for 
(be Christmas season. (Mavir Gurnard) 

PARIS 

Evoking George Sand 

■ Portraits, furniture, jewels and per- 
sonal souvenirs make up the collection of 
170 objects that evoke the Romantic era 
through the life of the French writer George 


Sand at the Mus&e de la Vie Romantique 
in the Maison Renan-Scheffer. 16 Ryr 
Chaptal, Paris 9. Until Oct I. 

LONDON 

Stephen Wiltshire’s Art 

■ Recent work by Stephen Wiltshire, the 
autistic 15-year-old British artist whose 
drawings have drawn international atten- 
tion, is the subject c£ a Building Centre exhi- 
bition. “Paris-New York-London: Ste- 
phen Wiltshire's Views,” inehide s sketches of 
the Empire State Building, Notre Dame 
and the Lansdowne House. 26 Store Street, 
London WC1. Until June 22. 
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lion’s vast mineral resrouces, its reservoir of 
water and strategic location. "The limit must 
tKcome the Greens of the area, the proteo- 
tors of their environment. 

“They are jpoets, they have a sense of 
t h ea te r, a music, a literature, a language, and 
Uk* are searching. When I heard desperate 
ores of Eskimos at my door years ago, 
drunk, I knew this was just the first genera- 
tion They suffered from not resolving an 
inner probl em The Eskimo is very proud, he 
feels he should be able to confront all his 
problems. The drinking is at once an expres- 
sion of despair and the sign of awareness.” 

I N 1987, Malaurie was a volunteer teach- 
er in a village on Baffin Island, with one 
fifth-grade class and another of 18-to- 
20-year-Qids. This year he will be repeating 
die experience in a Siberian village. “They 
were all homers of caribous, bears and seal, 
but living in very modem houses, with elec- 
tricity, stoves, videos and radios. They had 
these two lives.” It took Malaune a while 
(more exhausting, he remembers, than his 
post-graduate classes in geomorphology), to 
gain their interest 

“Hearing their own legends didn’t interest 
them at alL Nor did the stories abort Peary 
and other explorers," says Malaune, who 
takes an investigator’s interest in all the 
controversies manring polar expeditions, es- 
pecially the notorious Cook-Peaty dispute. 

“When I started telling them about histo- 
ry, projecting a film on the Fust World War, 
(hey said ‘Stop, Jean, that is white carnage.’ 
They are pacifists. What interested them was 
religion, they showed a passion for the un- 
known, feu parapsychology. Secondly, they 
think in imug^ , and rh* rtn«a> is in audiovi- 
sual and computers,” says Malaune, who 
was able to watch students use computer 
equipment available to the schooL "They are 
capable of leaping into the post-Gutenberg 
era,” he says of a people with a predominant- 
ly oral tradition. “Finally, they want to re- 
main in villages.” 

In his report, Malaurie proposed that the 
school year be organized around an intense 
curriculum in the winter and a Lighter sum- 
mer load to allow f(n hunting and fishing , 
the backbone of Fslrimn society. “A tradi- 
tional people cannot meet an industrial one 
that is in another rhy thm without the time to 
adapt itself,” he says. 

rn HIS gradual change had begun under 
I Knut Rasmussen, a Danish-Eskimo 
A- explorer to whom Malaurie pays trib- 
ute at the beginning of his book. He setup a 
monopoly system of artificial prices to pro- 
tect natural products and tax cer tain import- 
ed ones. In 1953, the policy was abandoned 
and Greenland became an integral part of 
Denmark. Modem industrial structures have 
risen alongside the creation of a welfare 
society in which Eskimos often hold second- 
class jobs. Alcohol violence, drugs and un- 
employment have cropped up in burgeoning 
dries. Faced with tins, Malaurie refers to 
Rasmussen's model advocating a system of 
royalties on natural resources to give the 
young government (independent since 1979) 
greater control over the pace Of develop- 
ment. 

But much damage has already been done 
in this highly vulnerable ecological area. Ma- 
laurie pulls out an article about breast milk 


being contaminated by PCB in the air, a 
chemical used to cool electrical transformers 

in Asia and Europe. “Already, since the 
Greenpeace campaigns, they can’t hunt seal 
and fox because they no longer selL You 
have an economic problem. If on top of it 
mothers can no longer feed their children, it 
has become dramatic. We could have imag- 
ined another destiny for these people.” 

Malaurie's voice is indignant: “You call 
me alarmist- 1 live in Paris, for years -I have 
seen that no matter what government is in, it 
can’t fix the traffic problem. If they can’t 
take care of the traffic in Place de la Con- 
corde, how do you expect them to deal with 
major international problems?” 

It is why Malaurie writes, speaks, makes 
films, teaches and travels. He is somewhat 
the Cousteau of the Arctic. In his office is an 
autographed photograph of the commander 
of the Queenfish, the U.S. nuclear submarine 
that was the first to reach the blue and white 
horizon of the North Pole in 1970. 

“Frig htening, no? For what?” Malaurie 
does not pause for long. He has filmed 
Greenlanders picking up remnants of a B-52 
bomber carrying nuclear warheads that 
crashed near Thule in 1968. A recent acci- 
dent by a Soviet nuclear submarine in Nor- 
wegian waters is the sixth erf its kind. “It’s 
serious because we are told that the captain 
had time to stop the reactors. Thank God. 
But if he couldn’t? When you are in polar 
waters in wartime, yon don’t send your visit- 
ing card to warn of a missOe arriving.” 


L 


IKE all the explorers before him, 
Malaurie is alive in the memory of 
the polar Eskimos. “We gave you a 
hard time and you slowly became one of us. 
You had your dogs, you know us and under- 
stand os,” an Eskimo said to him. 

The French were latecomers to the Pole — 
Commandant Charcot was the first to sail to 
the Arctic on tire “Pou rquoi Pas?” in 1934. 
Two figures from this expedition, Paul- 
Emile Victor and Robert Gessain, were to 
influence future generations of anthropol- 
gists. An exhibition at the Mushe de 
VHomme in Paris currently honors them, 
and reconstitutes the seasons and rituals of 
Eskimo life on the eastern coast of Green- 
land. Some erf the 4,000 objects brought back 
to the museum by Victor (with whom Ma- 
laurie later (raveled) are shown, including 
masks, costumes, statuettes, ivory-carved 


the'eurators, Pierre arid Bernadette Rob be, 
who have both lived with Eskimo communi- 
ties. 

Malaurie has just finished an alb um 
chronicling the adventures of his 14 prede- 
cessors to the pole. “They would forget that 
these men had lived there very well for cen- 
turies,” he says. “After a few days, these 
expeditions of men that arrived with extraor- 
dinary materials, boats and strength became 
ill and the Eskimos living with bows would 
come to help them.” 

Malaurie calls Thule his “second universi- 
ty.” “I am an homme de culture, but early on, 
I turned toward the deserts, far from a soci- 
ety whose structures have always bored me,” 
he says. “But I am never bored with a hunter, 
never with a nomad.” ■ 


Why Rock Is No Panacea for Broadway 




by Stephen Holden 
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EW YORK — Ever since 1967, 
when “Haii” first opened at the 
Public Theatre, many have as- 
sumed that somehow our ailing 
musical-theater tradition would be salvaged 
by rock-oriented musicians. 

In the most optimistic scenario, it was 
hoped that such leading singer-songwri ters 
of the '60s and *70s as Paul Simon. Randy 
Newman and James Taylor would graduate 
from records into the theater and overhaul 
Broadway, bringing their audiences with 
them. 

Simon has talked about writing for Broad- 
way, but so far hasn’t delivered. Newman 
has been working sporadically for years on a 
stage musical adaptation of the Faust legend 
that has yet to see the light of day. Taylor 
wrote two sturdy songs for the 1978 musical 
“Working.” but since then has not written 
for Broadway. Jimmy Webb, who wrote the 
music for Michael Bennett's aborted musical 
“Scandal” has been working on at least two 
other projects that remain unproduced 

As the years pass, the chances of a mo- 
mentous changing of the guard from pre- 
rock to rock composers seem extremely re- 
mote. Where the theater songwriters of the 
past were writing shows when they were in 
their *20s, most of today’s established singer- 
songwriters are in their 40s — not a time of 
life when established artists suddenly drop 
everything to begin new careers. 

Although on the surface the transition 
from record- making to theatrical songwrit- 
ing might seem natural the two activities are 
only tangentially related Theater songs, un- 
like pop songs, are not self-sufficient minia- 
tures in a gallery. They grow organically out 
of a libretto or an operatic score, and if they 
don’t fit the drama, they get discarded no 
matter how good they are. 

OR the singer-songwriter, the pop re- 
cord is an intimate confessional form 
that doesn’t involve the same kind of 
extensive collaboration as a show in which 
the librettist, choreographer, director and 
stars are often equally important 

Among the many functions theater songs 
serve, one of the least significant is the ex- 
pression of the songwriter’s mood or point of 
view. Theater songs delineate character, ad- 
vance plot and distill dramatic moments. 
And the ability to think in terms of plot and 
character and then to translate those 
thoughts into fluent, expressive music is not 
a skill acquired overnight. 

Economically the transition from pop re- 
cords to the writing of traditional Broadway 
shows wouldn't make sense anyway. It’s eas- 
ier and potentially much more profitable to 
spend one year and 5500,000 writing and 
recording an album than to spend three to 
five years collaborating on a musical that 
would cost between 55 million and 58 mil- 
lion to produce and that could close in less 
than a week. 

Just how poorly equipped most pop soi 
writers are to meet the demands of the 
tional musical theater was illustrated this 
past season by the failures of Peter Allen's 
“Legs Diamond” on Broadway and of the La 


Stefan Heym 

ism. he is, above aR a storyteller. “I always 
wanted to just write, to let my mind spin and 
not care about 
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down 

back to reality,’ 
Told that it was 


reality, but every time I sat 
that forced me 
itics. 

icnlt to define his 
political convictions, from his memoir, be- 
yond anti-fascism and constant support far 
the Soviet Union, he replied: “My prime 
motive was adf-preservation.” 

Nazis, jaeraldi “because I knew thatjf the 
Nazis won, I would be finished and my 
family would be finished.” 

“The same thing” happened in 1953 
in East Berlin, when a workers’ uprising 
provoked by food shortages and repression 
suddenly threatened the existence erf the re- 
gime and was crushed by Soviet tanks. 

“We came to [East Germany] hoping to 
find a safe house where I could settle down 
and write in peace. But then, six or eight 
months later, the whole thing burst; there 
were Soviet tanks, of course, and that was a 
kind of safety, but still . . .” 

In keeping with the “self-preservation” 
theme, he writes in the memoir that he was 
frightened and made sleepless by the sudden 
threat to the “worker state" that had become 
his new haven and that his main sensation 
was “indignation” with the workers, the par- 
ty and the Germans in general. How much 
more noble would it be if he could report 
that his thoughts were for the misery of the 
people rather than the threat to bis own 
interests, he adds, pan erf the mixture of self- 
criticism and self-justification that pervades 
the book and has disarmed his critics. 

“Nacbruf," written in the third person, 
moves through half a century of European 
history. There are the sights and smells of the 
day of the 1933 Reichstag fire in Berlin, 
where the young rebel still called Helmut 
FHeg, stopped before setting out on foot 
across the rnowitamg for the safety of 
Prague. He became Stefan Heym because his 
real name coukl not be used in the telegram 
announcing his safe arrival to his parents. 

There are the student years at the Univer- 
sity erf Ch ica go and the first job as editor of 
the Vdksecbo, a German-language newspa- 
per in New York, where a mysterious “Hans 
or Otto” dictated the pro-Soviet line until 
thepaper folded after the Ffitkr-Stalm pact 

There is his pride in American citizenship, 
then the maren of Sergeant Heym, wi th m s 
typewriter, through Normandy and Germa- 
ny where — looking at the Nazis — he 
wonders: “if he had not been the son of the 
Jewish merchant FHeg and had not written 
that Hamn poem,” would he have been Hke 
them? Bat “he shakes himself; no, no. no.” 

There is, after his hurried departure from 
New York, the unexpectedly difficult search 
for a new home. In France, with its dose 
relations with Washington, he feds vulnera- 
ble; Warsaw is a te mpo r a ry haven; in Prague 
the Czechs ask him to lave; and the East 
Germans, to whom he finally turns, take 
their sweet time before letting him in. 

He has let his American passport lapse but 
has never renounced his citizens hip . 

The memoir’s second pan tells the story of 
his 35 yearn of tortuous but winning battles 
with the East German authorities. 

He fights with guile and ga ll - Stamped as 
an outsider by his American past, he decides 
to make the outsider’s behavior his trade- 
mark. In the writers’ union be speaks up 
when others are silent. He refuses to kowtow 

to the bureaucrats of the Culture Ministry 



Stefan Heym : A storyteller confronted with reality . 
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who hold sway over the fates of writers. And 
he never joins the party. 

For a while be writes a newspaper column, 
“Plain Talk,” breaking taboos left and right 
The newspaper he has chosen and that has 
chosen him, not accidentally, is controlled 
not by the East Germans but the Soviets. 


H 


pu 

m West 


breaks the law 
his locally banned 

y, for hard curren- 


cy. Though fined, he is allowed to continue 
the practice and still does, living comfort- 
ably from his West German earning s. La the 
process, he wins far other East German 
writers the precious freedom, if not the legal 
right, to do likewise. 

But he is also careful not to offend the 
rie at the very top. And as he wins the 
lege of traveling to West Germany, 
where he has become a star of televison talk 
shows, be learns the art erf being reasonably 
candid without gauging major emha rassmen t 
to the regime. And he makes it perfectly 
dear that be will not go into exile again. 

“Ahasver,” a philosophical novel about 
Genesis written eight years ago. has finally 
been published in East Germany. And he is 
getting respectful attention from newspapers 
that used to ignore his existence. 

But four recent novels are still banned, 
and he has little hope that his memoir will be 
published in East Germany. A novel based 
on the Berlin uprising of 1953 was scheduled 
for publication this spring but the authori- 
ties drew back at the last moment. “You 
never get to know the real reason or who it is 
who blocked it,” he said. 

He always wanted his writing to have 
impact and influence people. And. in the 
interview, he said that he has reached his 
goal despite the ban on most of his work. So 
many people read his books as they are 
brought in from the West that “1 am one of 
the authors to whom they listen,” be said. 


He often reads from his unpublished 
works in churches and, with official permis- 
sion. in factories and other grassroots places. 
And after each appearance on West German 
television he receives hundreds of written 
inquiries and requests for advice from East 
Germans. He answers them alL 
His rage to write is the thread of his life’s 
story. 

“What a novel this will make.” he ex- 
claims, in these words or others, whenever 
history is made in front of his eyes — wheth- 
er it is during the war, the Communist take- 
over in Czechoslovakia or the workers’ upris- 
ing in Berlin. 

I N Berlin, at the end of the war, he 
encounters Erich Khstner. a leading 
poet who survived the war in Germany. 
Heym envies him the experience and asks, 
incredulously, why he did not turn it into a 
novel. “You wouldn’t understand,” Kastner 
replies. 

Heym does not claim perfect political vi- 
sion. even in hindsight In his memoir he 
writes of having been disconcerted by Tito’s 
break with Stalin — “two heroes of the 
revolution." When Stalin died, he reluctantly 
wrote a fairly glowing but still ambiguous 
commentary in a local newspaper, even 
though “a slightly uncomfortable feeling in 
the chest and a sense of style bad always 
warned him to take his distance from the 
personality cult.” 

As a wanderer between two worlds and a 
privileged outsider. Heym has not been 
loved by all his fellow writers in East Germa- 
ny. But his stubborn battle for personal 
independence has enhanced his standing 
both east and west of the wall and “made 
him the man he is today.'* in the words of one 
who fled to the West ’ 

“I have conquered my freedom of expres- 
sion.” Heym said in the interview. “But f still 
think before 1 speak." he added. ■ 



vaudevQlian and caricaturist of the people in 

his scenarios. . ■ 

Poo and rock musicians have in fact been 
developing their own tradition erf musical,/ 
theater since the late 1960s, with the solo- 
performer at the center of a production that 
often has scenery, props, choreography and. 
elaborate fi ghting . — 

Bette Midler's extravaganzas may not. 
have had plots, but they explored many.-; 
different sensibilities. Tom Waits’s concerts^ 
are as vivid as Midler’s, but i n s t ead of going 
on many different tangents, he presents burs-^ 
i a^f as a w v n pd inig litefaiy character in an ." 


During a concert career that has spanned--, 
more than 15 years, David Bowie has manip-~; 
ulated personas Hke a virtuoso performance 
artist, and written songs for t heat ri cal cre^-\ 
atinns ran g in g from the extraterrestrial 
Ziggy Stardust to the sleek suave en i gma 
known as the Thin White Duke. f ” 

Laurie Anderson, in her performance' 


KrtiiMpt 

David Bowie: Image mongering. 

Jolla Playhouse’s much-anticipated produc- 
tion of “80 Days,” an adaptation of Jules 
Verne’s “Around the World in 80 Days,” 
with a score by Ray Davies of the Kinks. 

On records and in concert, Allen and 
Davies have each refined distinctive person- 
al styles. Allen’s best songs have all played 
off his cabaret persona as a jaded Peter Pan 
— an impish, sexually ambiguous showoff. 
who beneath the campy glitz is a sensitive 
romantic. His 1977 one-man Broadway 


Tom Waits: A literary atmosphere. 

show, “Up in One,” proved to be quite 
theatrical. But the score for “Lees Dia- 


M 


mond” ineptly aspired to the Broadway mu- 
sical’s tacki est razzle-dazzle tradition. 

As for “80 Days,” the English music-hall 
flavor that infuses many of Davies’s best 
songs was all but absent, as was his cheekily 
satirical eye for detail. The most memorable 
Kinks concerts in the 1970s had a lot more 


showcased Davies as an amusing 
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AUSTRIA 


Vienna 


Kunstforum. To June 18: Egon 
Schiele and his Contemporaries: 
a survey of Austrian painting 
from 1900 to 1930 from the Leo- 
pold collection: 50 water colors, 
paintings and drawings by 
Schiele, and 100 works try con- 
temporaries including Klimt and 
Kokoschka. 

Messepalast (tel: 93.33.99) . To 
Aug. 6 "Wunderblock: A Chroni- 
cle of the Modem Mind.” Held to 
mark the 50th anniversary of the 
death of Sigmund Freud, the 
show illustrates the interrelation- 
ship of science and art since 
1800; on view are scientific in- 
struments and documents along- 
side art of the same period. 




London 


Barbican Centre (tel: 
638.41 .41 ) . To July 9: 100 Years 
of Russian Art, 1889-1989: the 
Russian avant-garde from 1910 
to 1930 is the highlight among 
250 works from private collec- 
tions in the Soviet Union. Includes 
paintings and drawings, posters, 
sculpture and ceramics. 
Hayward Gallery (tel: 
261 .01 .27) . To i*yg. 6: Art in Lat- 
in America: Latin American art 
since the early 19th century rep- 
resented by the work of 170 art- 
ists. Among 400 works are paint- 
ings, sculpture, popular and folk 
art, caricature, graphic art and 
photographs. 

Museum of the Moving Image 
(tel: 928.35.35). To Aug. 1: The 
Worlds of Charlie Chaplin, a doc- 
tu merit ary exhibition illustrating 
Chaplin's life and art. 

Queen’s Gallery, Buckingham 
Palace (tel: 930.48.32). To Nov. 
1 . 1989: Treasures from the Royal 
Collection: 131 paintings and 
decorative objects, Including 
works by Raphael, Vermeer, 
Brueghel. Rembrandt and Ru- 
bens. 

Tate Gallery (tel: 821 .13.13). To 
Aug. 13: The Berggruen Klee Col- 
lection: The final stop for the show 
organized by the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York of paint- 
ings, drawings and graphic works 
by Paul Klee; about 100 works 
are on view. 

i o July 2: ‘Turner and the Human 
Figure: Studies of Contemporary 
Life," 78 sketches, drawings and 
water colors by J.M.W. Turner. 
Zamana Gallery (tel: 
584.66.12). To June 25: "Indian 
Jewellery: the Art of Ornament” 
displays jewelry of gold and semi- 
precious gems from the Mogul 
period. 

Oxford 


fluence on European culture 
from 1789 to 1 799. On view are 
over 1000 paintings, sculptures, 
prints, maps and documentary 
exhibits. 

Musde des Arts Ddcoratifs (tel: 
42.60.32.14). To Aug. 27: Craft 
Today U.S.A.: Contemporary 
craftwork from the United States. 
Mus6e Guimet (tel: 
47.23.61 .65) . To July 1 0: Indian 
miniature painting from the court 
of the Mogul emperor Akbar, 
1556 to 1605, from collections In 
France. 

Mus6e du Louvre (tel: 
42.60.39.26). To July 31: Mi- 
chelangelo, Draftsman: On view 
are 73 drawings including prelimi- 
nary designs for the Sistine Cha- 
pel frescoes and for sculptural 
and architectural projects. 

To Aug. 21: A selection of 350 
works of art representing be- 
quests made to the museum 
since its founding In 1793. 


WEST GERMANY 


view among 60 paintings and 
drawings and 150 engravings. 
Museo Correr (tel: 520.62.88). 
To Sept 6: A selection of 40 
Impressionist paintings from the 
Mellon collection of the National 
Gallery, Washington. 

Palazzo Grass! (tel: 
523.1 6.80). To Nov. 5: Italian Art 
1900-1945, a major exhibition 
includes over 300 works. 


JAPAN 


Tokyo 


Hara Museum ARC (tel: 
279.24.6585). June 11 to Au- 
gust 5: Andy Warhol Cars, In- 
cluding 12 large drawings and 
35 paintings of cars creeled by 
the American artist as part an 
unfinished commission from 
Mercedes-Benz on the history of 
tiie automobile. 


SWITZERLAND 


American painter's works from 
the past 4 decades, collected 
from various European arid 
American collections. 

Washington 

National Gallery (teu 
737.42.15). To July 30: On tiw 
Art of Fixing a Shadow: 15Q 
Years of Photography: Nearly 
400 photographs from codec? 
tions worldwide trace the devet-' 
opment of the art • 

Arthur M. Sadder Gallery (tel?. 
357.27.00) . To July 6: Timur arid 
tire Princely Vision: Persian Art 
and Culture in the Fifteenth Cen^ 
tury, represented by 160 works 
of art and objects from the reigri 
of the warlord Tamerlane, or Hz 
mor (1338-1405), and his suc- 
cessors. Exhibits include paint- 
ings, calligraphies, ceramics,! 
objects in metal, jade and wood. : 
June 25 to September 1: Yanl., 
tiie Brush of Innocence, an exhr- : 


Geneva 


Berlin 


Amerika Haus (tel: 819.76.61). 
To June 24: Gordon Parks: 40 
Years of F*hotography. A retro- 
spective of 160 images. 


Petit Palais (tel: 46.14.33). To 
Sept. 30: Chagall, Soutine and 
the Russian artists of the Paris 
school. 


Lugano 


Hamburg 


Hamburger Kunsthalle (tel: 
248.25.26.15). To July 2: Max 
Ernst collages: a retrospective of 
200 works ranging from the 
1 920s to the early 1 970s. 

Stuttgart 

Staatsgalerie (tel: 212.50.50). 
To July 23: A retrospective of the 
work of Salvador Dali, who died 
Jan. 23, has gathered 1 40 draw- 
ings, 40 sculptures and 140 
paintings. 


Villa Favortta (tel: 521 .741 ) . To 
July 16: Gold and Silver Trea- 
sures from the Thysserv-Bome- 
ntisza Coflection: among 125 ex- 
hibits are examples of 16th and 
17th century German goldsmiths’ 
work. Renaissance jewelry, 18th 
century English and Continental 
silver. 


EH 


(TED STATES 


New York 


E23 


Venice 


Ca’ Pesaro (tel: 520.92.88). To 
July 30: Francisco Goya: exam- 
ples of the artist’s religious paint- 
ings. war illustrations and of the 
Tos caprichos” series are on 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 
(tel: 535.77.10). To July 16: 
Goya and the Spirit of the En- 
lightenment, includes 120 paint- 
ings, drawings and prints. Orga- 
nized by the Prado, the Met and 
tire Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
Museum of Modem Art (tel: 
708.97.50). To August 20: Hel- 
en Frankenthaler: A Paintings 
Retrospective, includes 40 of the 



bttion of 69 brush and ink paint- 
ings by 14-year-old Wang Yanl 
of Guangxi province, China. Ac- 
companied by daily proyams in 
the tradition of Chinese painting 
and calligraphy. • £. 


Ashmolean Museum (tel: 
1865) 27.80.00). To June 11: 
"The Pissarros' France," draw- 
ings and prints by Camille Pis- 
sarro and his son Lucien. 

Lyon 


ACROSS 

1 Plump roasting 
towl 

6 Side dish 

11 Vessel for 
making tea 

13 Nigerian port 

15 Nutty confection 

16 The Crimson 
Tide 

17 Elected 

18 Surly, churty 
lei lerw 

20 Great Athenian 
statesman 

21 Crucifix 

22 Skived 

24 Billy or Pete 

25 Blunder 

26 Ensigns 

28 Mary Lincoln. 
Todd 

29 Autocrat 


Musde de la Civilisation Gallo- 31 Actress Welch 
romaine (tel: 70.25.94.68). To 33 Mouths 

Aug 27: Gallo-Roman Stiver 

Treasures, gathers 250 pieces 
from European collections (70 
from the British Museum) in- 
cluding vases, utensils, mirrors, 
jewelry, figurines. 

Paris 


34 Paronomasia 

35 Assuage 

38 Prickty flower 

41 Sports award 

42 First U S. 
spaceman 

44 Cover 

48 Abrade 

48 Hall of Fame 

pitcher 

Wynn 

49 Communique 

50 Moved in a 
curve 

52 Holden 
Caulfield's 
milieu 

53 Quibble 

54 Most unoriginal 

56 Detail 

58 Troublemakers 

59 Entertained 

60 Gathers 

61 Honored, in a 
way 



Solution to Prerrious Puzzle 


® New York Tones, g&tod by Eugene MaJeika. 


VMS 


Ecole des Beaux-Arts (tel: 
42.60.34.57) . To June 25: "Maf- 
treslrancais (1550-1800)." 127 
drawings, including works by 
Jacques Callot. Nicolas Poussin, 
Hubert Robert, Francois Bou- 
cher from the bequest of Paul 
Mathias. 

Grand Palais (tel: 
42.89.54.00). To June 26: "The 
French Revolution and Europe," 
focuses on the Revolution's in- 
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DOWN 

1 Hudson shelter 

2 Loving 

a Propelled a raft 

4"Metamor- . 
phoses' author 

5 Masefield's "The 

Tragedy of " 

6 Word with soda 
or volatile 

7 Oh me! 

8 Drudgery 

9 Sea-ear 

10 Yawg woman. In 
poesy 

11 Germ cell 


12 Repudiate 

13 Calling 

14 She might wear 
a chador 

19 See 1 1 Across 

22 Verve; flair 

23 Hanging 

26 Outbuildings 

27 TVs The Mod 

20 Eggs 

32 Us. in Bonn 

35 Clemency 

36 Costly; elegant 

37 Card game 

38 Gift 


39 Hoist 

40 Finite 

41 Cloth for 
toweling 

43 What quidnuncs 
do 

46 Gave sparingly 

47 Alexander the 
Great's 
birthplace 

*a French 
revolutionary 

51 Profound 

S3 Manitoban 
group 

SSAluma-to-be 

57 Sandy's sound 
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to a more intellectually sophisticated 
adopting various personas, then interacting 
with them through an arsenal of technology.-! 

Anderson cornea out of the same avant- 
; mili eu as Lee Brener and Bob Telsoit, . 
s writer-director and the composer of “The- 
Warrior Ant,” the messy intcrcultural spec*, 
tacle that opened the Brooklyn Academy at. ■ % 
Music's Next Wave festival last falL Tefecp -•O 
has a remarkable talent for relating to mosi- 
cians from diverse musical cultures and fez , 
writing stirring, dramatic music in non- 
Western European idioms. - 1 

ORE and more Broadway theaters 
are opening their doors topep and; 
rock performers from waits to 
Patti LaBeOe to Lou Reed, whose concerts •' 
for the theater, at their best, have as much- ; 
drama and psychological depth as many old- 
fashioned musicals. 

And the young audiences that Broadway^ 
needs to survive have been filling those New" 
York theaters. If they are not rescuing the .■ 
Broadway musical they are helping jo. 
evolve a new relationship between popular, 
music and theater. ■ 

« /98V The JVew York Tones 
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Rosanna Arquette in “Le Grand Bleu,” shot in English in France. 


European Films: Entering the 'Berlitz Era? 


by Vincent Canby 


P ARIS — Europe is entering its Ber- 
Htz era of moviemaking, i angim^ 
in the form of demotic speech is at 
the barricades. 

“Francesco." Liliana Cavani's new film 
about the life of Sl Francis of Assisi, won no 
awards at the recent Cannes film festival, but 
it will not be scon forgotten by anyone who 
squirmed through even the smallest, dizziest 
portion of it 

Though ^Francesco" was made in Italy 
and is Italian, and though the supporting 
roles are played by Italians, it was shot in 
English with Mickey Rourkc. the American 
actor (“Barfly"), in the title role and Helena 
Bonham Carter, the tiny, pouty-faced En- 
glish actress, as Claire, the young woman 
who followed Francis to eventual sainthood. 

After one makes allowances for Rourke’s 
contemporary American mannerisms, he is 
not bad as Francis. He has the intensity of 
the religious mystic, even though he doesn’t 
much sound like any of the other actors 
around him — native Italians impersonating 
the members of Francis’s family and child- 
hood friends. 

Bonham Carter is even more strange. She 
plays Claire as a sort of counterculture May- 
fair deb, with a whiny, upper-class English 
delivery and a fondness for frocks of simple 
sackcloth. 

Like an increasing number of European 
films these days, “Francesco" looks and 
sounds as if it had been made not in any 
recognizable country bnt on the moon. 

If films are an accurate indicator of what 
is happening in Europe, it is clear that na- 
tional identities — opitiiriffi of acemrmlated 
heritages — are under siege. The attackers 
are not the unruly, the unwashed «nd the 
hungry who brought down the Bastille just 
200 years ago. They are the tanned, well-fed 
ba nk ers who finance movies and the once 
high-minded artists who are so desperate to 


make movies that they are succumbing to a 
fever of pan-Exuopeanism. 

It is also dear that, when the European 
Community opens its borders wider in 1992. 
the international language of choice for films 
is going to be all-purpose English, the kind 
that is taught in Berlitz’s total immersion 
courses, as functional and without character 
as “Here is the pen of my aunt.” 

This was everywhere apparent at the re- 
cently concluded Cannes festival. 

In addition to “Francesco," (he competing 

It is clear that national 
identities — centuries of 
accumulated heritages — 
are under siege. 

films included “Torrents of Spring." an awk- 
wardly homogenized. English-language ad- 
aptation of the Turgenev novel, directed by 
Jerzy Skolimowsld, who is Polish, with a cast 
headed by Timothy Hutton, an American. 
Nastassja Kinski, who is German by birth 
and multilingual by profession and Valeria 
Golino. who is Italian. 

Another was “Reunion,’" a French-German 
co-production, set mostly in Germany about 
German characters, written in FngHcH by 
Harold Pinter, directed by Jerry Scnatzberg. 
an American, with a cast that includes Jason 
Robards and Samuel West, who are Ameri- 
can, and Christian Anfaolt, who is German. 
Though Pinter possesses one of the most 
distinctive voices in the English theater today, 
there was no echo of it to be heard in tins 
earnest exercise in multinational cinema 

Even as I write, Claude Chabrol, the 
French director, is shooting his new film in 
English, as are the respected Italian film- 
makers Francesco Rosi and the Taviani 
brothers, Paolo and Vittorio. 

There is also a report that Federico Fellini 
is planning to make his next film in Fn gh'sh- 


Since (he first of this year. I'm told, ap- 
proximately 30 of the 90 film projects offi- 
cially certified to be French (for tax and 
quota purposes) will be shot in English. 

What is happening has nothing to do with 
any sudden surge of European Community 
feeling among filmmakers. Instead, it has 
everything to do with dollars and cents and, 
possibly, yen. 

Among the few film people in France who 
seem to be appalled by the trend is Maria 
Kannitz, the Romanian-born, French-bred 
producer-distributor. Kanmtz’s complaint is 
not sour grapes- Last year, the returns 
earned by ms French distribution company 
were topped only by (hose of the two com- 
bines that release American films here. 

Kannitz’s productions include Claire De- 
nis’s “Chocolat,” Louis Malle’s “Au revoir 
les enfants." Jean-Luc Godard’s “Sauve qui 
peat" (“Every Man for Himself”) and 
Claude Chabrol’s “Une affaire de femmes” 
(“Story of Women”). He is also that oddity 
among film people: an intellectual. 

“What we are faring," he said one evening 
last week, “is not a crisis of cinema but a 
crisis of culture.” 

The thinking behind ihfc English-lan- 
guage movie making is simple: Audiences in 
individual European countries will respond 
more readily to movies originally shot in 
English than to those shot in some other 
European language. There is also the expec- 
tation that an F-ngK»d* - la«gHagi». movie will 
have easier access to the United States and to 
countries in (-a tin America and the Far East, 
as well as to the increasingly profitable ancil- 
lary markets provided by televirion and the 
sale of videocassettes. 

T HERE are facts to back up this rea- 
soning. Though it faded to catch on in 
the United Stales, one of the big hits 
at European box offices last year was “Le 
Grand Bleu," the English-language French 
film that opened the 1988 Cannes festival to 
(he hoots of (he critics. 

As an immigrant (he came to France in 


1947 at the age of 9) Karmitz has a respect 
for the mysteries erf 1 language that go largely 
unnoticed by monolingual natives. He sees 
language as much more than words strung 
together. The mann er in which words are 
sLrung together expresses a mode of thought 
that is as important as the thought itself. So 
are the kinds of sounds by which words are 
formed. 

It is Kannitz’s feeling that, by arbitrarily 
imposing En glish onto any film of particular 
European nationality, moviemakers are cre- 
ating not a European Community of mutual 
understanding but a vast, un characterized 
nowhere land. 

It's no aeddem that KarmiB has been 
closely associated with two films that are, in 
fundamental ways, about language, and/or 
the ability to communicate. Tbev are Jerzy 
Skolimowski’s "Moonlighting" (which he dis- 
tributed in France), in which a group of non- 
English-sp caking Polish workers is, without 
being aware of it, stranded in London when 
martial law is declared at home, and Alain 
Resnais's new film, **Je veux rentier & la 
maison" (“I Want to Go Home"). 

The Resnais film was written by Jules 
Feiffcr. the American playwright and car- 
toonist. whose French vocabulary is said to 
be small, and it stars -Adolph Green, best 
known as the writer of musical comedies 
with bis partner. Betty Comdcn. Though “Je 
veux rentier h la maison" is mostly in En- 
glish. its subject is the American in Paris as 
seen by a Frenc hman. Resnais. language is 
the heart of it. 

The trouble with the English-language Eu- 
ropean f ilms I*ve seen to date is that they 
attempt to ignore language, to demote it to 
the position of synopsized subtitles, a series 
of oral signals necessary to keep the plot 
going. Important national distinctions go 
unrecorded. Subtleties are eroded. 

In their language, they reflect a world that 
never was, and one that never will be, not 
even in the minds of the most sanguine 
supporters of the European Community. ■ 

1989 The New York Times 
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Making Unfamiliar, and Great, Opera 'Popular’ in the Provinces 


Continued from page 7 


ner merchant husband’s employees as a lover, and to 
perpetuate the affair poisons her overbearing father-in- 
law and helps her lover IdD her lnwh^ n d They are caught 
and when, on the march to Siberia, her lover abandons her 
for another woman convict, Katerina kfils her rival and 
herself by leaping into a freezing river. 

But the composer identified with Katerina. This opera 
is about the power of love as an immunization against vile 
surroundings Katerina is a human being surrounded by 
seedy rogues and villains — a gallery of Ruskan krwfife 
worthy of Mussorgsky, and Katerina's music is an ardri- 
pelago of amorous and tragic passion in an ocean of 
parody and sarcasm. The priest's hypocrisy is laid bare by 
his trivial tunes, and a powerfully grotesque juxtaposition 
is achieved when a gang of Keystone Kops comes to the 
wedding of Katerina and her lover to arrest them for 
snuffing out hubby No. 1 — they are delighted at the 
break in routine and to crash the wedding reception. 

Boursefller’s staging was intensely realistic ana detailed, 
aided by Guy-Qaude Francois's flexible basic set — a 
country manor that opened up for interior scenes — and 
Rosalie Varda's costumes, rustic without kitsch. The love 


scenes, for which Shostakovich's orchestra is explicitly 
erotic, were played just about as steamily as operatic 
convention allows. 

Josephine Bare tow was the magnificent, rich- voiced 
Katerina, sensual and at the end noble in rejection. Jacque 
Trussd was robustly convincing as the virile but callous 
Sergei, and Dimiter Fetkov (the father-in-law), Stuart 
Kale (Katerina's husband) and a long roster erf singers 
made up a shrewdly cast group of character studies. ! 
in Russian (with occasional surd ties), the entire music 
presentation was conducted with invigorating alertness by 
Jtrfane Kaltenbach. 

The composer revised the work in the ’50s, especially 
the text (winch apparently is what shocked Stalin), and for 
a white thU verson made the rounds as “Katerina Izmai- 
lova.” Now that the original is no longer bottled up by 
Soviet censorship, it should take its place in the repertory 
unencumbered by spurious controversy. 

While Paris has never seen “The Trojans" any way but 
mutilated, Karpo and Marseille were doing ii for ihe 
second time. In 1978, he tested ihe water with the first 


part, “La Prise deTroie," and when that seemed to go over 
with the idiosyncratic and demanding Marseillais, he 
added “Les Troyens k Carthage" two seasons later. Hris 
tune, with an entirely new production, the worit was given 
as a whole with not more than 10 minutes erf the four hours 
of music cut 

It may be, given the work’s length and the demands it 
makes on singers, orchestra, chorus, theatrical resources 
and the public that it can never be a repertory work. Yet 
Karpo and his team mounted this production in two weds 
of 18-houx-a-day rehearsals, in a theater where rehearsal 
space is at a premium. 

There were two imports in the cast: Grace Bumbry — 
regal, passionate and In splendid voice — singing her first 
Dido, and Livia Budai, a brooding, dark-voiced Cassan- 
dra. The rest of the mostly excellent cast was French and 
generally young, except for the tenor Gilbert Py taking a 
surprising new lease on the daunting rote of Aeneas, and 
the veterans Gerard Serkoyan and Michele Viima as 
Narbal and .Anna. 

The o rch es tr a, under Henry Lewis’s knowing and nobly 


expansive direction, acquitted itself honorably in a score 
that often leaves many of the inemnimiiiKiw uncomfort- 
ably exposed. Wolfram Skalidri, working with simple 
means and well calculated lighting, created two contrast- 
ing Mediterranean worlds — a crepusculean Troy, crum- 
bling under a decade of siege, of forbidding architecture 
enveloped in a cloudy blue atmosphere, and the buoyant 
young civilization of Carthage with warm odors under a 
copper African sun. Karia Duflot’s costumes carried out 
the themes. 

Karpo's staging was straightforwardly effective and 
sensitive to nuance, tripping only where everyone seems to 
— the pantomime for the Royal Hunt and Storm music It 
may be that film projections win be the ultimate solution 
to this key interlude in which Dido and Aeneas take 
shelter from the storm and yield to their love. Karpo tried 
to sidestep it by inventing a different scenario — Aeneas 
dreams of Hector and the fallen soldiers of Troy and the 
immense head of the fateful horse, all urging him on to the 
victorious defense of Carthage. But Pedro Consuegra's 
angular and conventional choreography did not ED the 
bill. 


Among the younger members of the huge cast were 
Jean-Luc Viala as the bard lopas, Jean-Luc Maurette as 
the young sailor Hylas, Frangoisc Destembert as an aptly 
androgynous and dear-voiced Ascanio, Arman d Arapian 
as the loyal and uncomprehending Chorcbus and Marc 
Barrard as Pantheus. 

The MarseOle public came at 7 PM. and stayed until 
almost 1 AM. to cheer — aside from a couple of dissent- 
ing voices. In a theater with more modem equipment, the 
production would not have needed the total of 80 minutes 
of intermission time to make the scenic and costume 
chang es 

It is said that members of the hierarchy of the 1 
Bastille were present both in Nancy and Marseille, - 
is an interesting piece of news, whatever it means. Both 
“Lady Macbeth" and “Les Troyens" have turned up in the 
rumor mill as works that the as yet nonexistent BastiDe 
repertory could use. And white both BourseiUer and 
Karpo would probably loll just to have some of the 
Bastille’s ultramodern technical resources, the Bastille 
should be envious of the human resources that go into 
making opera work with whatever resources are at hand. ■ 
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Pre-flight check. Kai Tak Airport, Hong Kong. 


The Swire Group £H 


ARRIVE IN BHITER SHAPE. Because takeoff is 
prompt and touch-down is precise. 

Because with a tough schedule ahead rest assured your 
luggage isn't left behind. 

Because only Cathay Pacific reconciles your needs as a 


traveller with your demands as a business person. 
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Arrive in better shape — ^ 
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236ft — JTft 
234 —JO 


Food - 


COFFER C(NYCSCE) 

37JB0 lb*-- cento perlt ^ ^ +j^ 


- ft Prev. Ooy Open lrrt.!6oj»4 oHSM 


SOYBEANS tCBTl 
2000 bu mlrfmum> do) knner bushel 
934 638ft Jul 7.13 730ft 


AO 





136 _ 


638 6.15 

Est Sales 


6JS Aua AES 6.90 

630 Sep 635ft 631ft 

6J0 Nov 6J9ft &33 

6J0ft Jan 6J7V1 632 

632ft Mar 637ft 

637 ‘ MOV A52ft 63S 

630 Jlri 6JSJW 6-56 

Aua 638 63B 

StP AJ0 6J0 

6.15 NOV 6.T8 A® 

Prev. Sales 1338 


7.14 +33 

6J0ft —35 
631ft — JM* 
6J5ft —JBVk 
634ft 

634ft — JBft 
650 -v0» 

6.51 — %05 




Prev. bay Open Inf. 97J73 op 303 
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•SFfflPSWa'fli' 

16050 .14640 5eP - M«0 -{«» 

36105 .14690 _PK..UW0 J4«0 .um 

EsL&atfs PrtVeSon 

m^^OPMlnL 

SSTiiaiWMSSlISS™. _ ■ 

S 3 SSiif 

we 5013 Dec 5132 3122. Jill 

J035 Mar 

prev. Sale* 34378 
SjiDSyOpen lot «WM up430 



7T30 —.16 

21.1 

713 


03 

03 

—JO 

—26 

21A 

213 

712 

223 

223 


nx 

7131 

02 

U2 

ax 

—31 

—28 

—27 

—M 

yX- 


ax 

as 

— JO 

-nJO 


T.rrrrrrrr- 


Livestock 


CATTLE (OWES 
iiunoibA- cente ner Rn 
75-90 68.15 Jun 6837 6930 

7330 5sm Aua 67J0 6127 

73.15 mwi Sep 

74.11 6820 Oct 7030 7022 

7X95 £280 Dec 7135 71J0 

7260 6930 Feb 7X20 7127 

7<00 7030 Apr .7220 7230 

7235 6925 Jun 7025 7035 

Eft.Sales 18227 Prev. Seles 18597 
Prim. DaV Open Inf. 69383 off 267 


6932 +30 

6825 +33 

6827 

maz 

7122 —30 

7137 —.13 

71.90 —30 

7025 —25 


18230 —J 
18730 —J 
T89J0 -3 
19430 +J 
19528 +3 


N\SE Ffighs-Lows 


FEEDER CATTLE (CME) 

44300 ib*^ cents ner lb. _ ^ __ 

BX30 7X65 Aw TO.10 W.12 

axis 7550 Sep 79.15 7930 

BIDS) 75-90 Oct 7935 7935 

8150 7630 NOV 7925 7935 

BITS 7730 Jan 7950 90-10 

79J0 7730 Mar 79^ J*a 

Apr 7®Sfl 7820 


6120 6118 
6425 6532 
4420 . IU* 
6X90 4637 
6630 6420 
67.10 
6520 «US 


Est. Safes 2359 Prev.Safes 1398 
prev. Day Open inL 1X011 upbD 


79 JO 

79.15 +.13 

7937 +.15 

7VJB5 +-Q5 
8030 +.U 

79^5 
79 JM 
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Girrency Options 



4725 4830 
48.13 49J85 

4888 4930 
4950 5030 

S ID 5L18 
» SUM 
5130 S2JM 


Huiiling-Riite Notes 
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PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE 
















Calls — Last 

Pots— Last 

Jon 

Jul Sea 

Jan Jof Sen 58280 Australian 

DaHm-cents per aalt. 






ADoJlr 

72 


X35 

r 

r 






r 

121 

050 

r 

r 

7530 

76 

038 

038 


r 

r 

r 

7538 

78 

r 

r 

r 

106 

r 

r 

58288 Australian DoHore-Earapeai Style. 



7538 

76 

r 

023 

r 

r 

r 

r 

3X298 British Paands-cepts per mb. 





150 


725 



021 

r 





r 

r 

103 

230 



r 


425 

060 

127 

335 


157ft 

125 

r 


r 

r 

r 


160 


121 

220 

r 

420 

r 

157.56 

162ft 

r 

r 

r 

520 

r 

r 


IAS 


r 

ue 

r 

r 


15766 

167ft 

r 

r 

020 

r 

r 

r 

50208 Canadian Dallarvcents per unit. 




CDollr 

00ft 

r 

s 




012 



■ X. 

r 




0-19 


82 

r 

158 





8334 

81 

051 

065 


QjD5 






021 

r 

023 

r 

r 

SOlBM CanadUa Datiars-Eurapean Style. 




CDoltor 

83 

r 

r 

r 

r 

025 


CUM West German Marks-cents par unit. 




46 

r 

r 



r 

0.12 

5063 

48 

r 

r 

r 

r 

OlO 

027 

5063 

49 

r 

r 

r 

r 

026 

0-56 

5063 

50 

r 

120 

r 

022 

021 

028 

5063 

51 

028 

073 


062 


r 

5063 

52 

006 

r 

055 

120 

128 

r 

5063 

53 

r 

020 

r 

r 

r 

r 

5063 

55 

r 

r 

020 

r 

r 

r 




5063 

51 

r 

064 

r 

r 

r 


4358LM8 JapeiMse Yen-Wthsef a cau perunU. 



JYen 

67 

r 




0.16 


4938 

88 

229 

r 


028 

023 


6938 

69 

r 

r 


023 

028 


6938 

70 

068 

r 

129 

063 



6938 

71 

OI5 

067 





6938 

77 


028 





6938 

73 

(UB 

r 


220 


122 

693B 

74 

021 

X12 





6933 

73 

r 



528 



6938 

17 

021 

02* 

r 

r 

r 

r 

6250688 Japanese Yen European 5 trie. 




•938 

72 

r 

r 

r 

r 

r 


6938 

84 

r 

3 

r 

r 

* 

1110 

6X500 Swiss Francs-cents per eaU 





5 Franc 

57 

r 

r 

r 

OtO 

r 

013 

5H63 

58 

r 

r 

r 

036 

r 

130 

5863 

59 

038 

r 





5863 

80 

Oil 

ILS1 



r 

226 

5863 

61 


029 

032 

r 

r 

r 

42600 Swiss FraKS-Eorepcoa Style. 




5863 

57 


r 




082 

Total cau VOL 6646 


Call (r«n mt. 6409*4 1 

Total nut vo 

11213 







Last Is premium 

(purchoae 

price). 




Source: AP. 








PLATINUM CHYME) 


50 troy az.- dal ion per troy az. 

64750 47*4)0 Jid 50720 S08J)0 

609 DO 477D0 Oct 50750 50750 

401 JO 48X50 Jan 50M0 90800 

35750 49120 Apr SUM 51X00 

Jul 514DS SiAMt 
Ext. Sales Prev. Sales 5313 

Prev. Day Open InL 20561 off V6 


49920 503.10 
SUM 90430 
SDS50 90550 
91220 909.10 
SUM 91X10 


PALLADIUM (NTME1 
100 Irey az-dolkinper oz 
18420 II <00 Jun 15220 14X00 

18020 11620 Sep 15750 15850 

17750 12050 Dec 15520 15508 

17620 12320 Mar 19150 15150 

17520 14023 Jml 

14920 14120 Sep 

Esf.Safea Prev.Safes 807 

Prev. Day Open InL 9298 upS6 
OOLD (COMBO 
180 fray ozj- dollars per fnnraz. 


1937 2070 
1872 1920 
1839 U2I 
1X14 1835 

1753 - 1820 
1720 1827 

1729 1758 

1730 1758 
1758 1727 
1735 1736 
1737 1737 


16800 14823 
15650 15A5S 
15420 ISX0S 
19150 15025 
14755 
14S5S 


stock indexes 




SP COMP. INDEX (CME) . . 
potn Hand cent* . 

32835 mao Jun 33800 32819 33658 33800 
33220 37150 Sep 33250 33220 3)020 33235 


m-rf till p* 


33840 ^_,29890.. DeC-WW 33550 . XM.90_31430 
34039 33120 Mur Huo Xff.ra SxiO 34030 


34039 33120 Mar 339.10 3». 

EsL Safes Prev.Sales 99246 

Prev. Day Open lnX14A5D7 up 222 


Financial 


UST. BILLS (IMM} 

81 million' pfeaflOO pet 
9038 *038 Jun 9X97 «97 

9X13 9031 S«P 9X65 9220 

9259 9850 DM 9251 9291 

9100 9075 Mar 9257 9X97 

9290 9151 Sep 9222 9292 

EsLSates Prev. Sales 2377 

Prev. Day Open InL 28936 up 153 


9253 9257 
9230 9234 
9221 9256 
9256 9X99 
9252 9220 


VALUE UMB Q CCmn - 

points and cents ' .“ 

20950 24520 Jun 28920 20920 288J0 38935 

29X90 26620 Sep 29115 2M.I0 29X15 29420 

WJJO 27UB3 Dec 298M 

29125 292M Mar ■ 30250 

EstSaws Prev.Safes 214 

Prev. Day Open Int IJR.ipI 
NYSE CO MP. I NDEX CMYFE) 
paints and cm i is 

18X20 14930 Jun 1I2J0 18325 18120 18320 

18530 15X00 Sep 183.10 18330 18425 18525 

18755 WL1Q Ok M630 11750 18630 18735 

18920 17830 Mar M880 13120 18880 18935 

Ed. Sales Prav.Scdei 9561 

Prev. Day Open InL 7570 


Commodity Indexes 


10 YR. TREASURY (CBT) 

9108000 prtn-pt* 8.32mt*afl00ocf 
97-31 BM Jun 97-31 9M 

984 89-13 Sep 9W 90-9, 

1*6 91-17 OK 98-10 98-13 

96-8 95-17 Mar 

EsL Sales _ Prev.Safes 3X511 

Prev. Day Open Inf. 82243 IIP 1589 


97-23 97-29 
97-29 W-3 
M 957 


Prev. Day Onsn Inf. 82243 upl 


US TREASURY BONDS (CBT) 

(8 Pd-SIOQAOO-Ptss. 32nds oflOO act) 
95-12 75-11 Jim 95-19 9541 

95-10 73® Seo K5-T7 ®-18 

953 72-18 Dec 9S4 95-12 

9+30 72-1 Mar 95-2 9W 

9+19 75 Jun 94-22 9+39 

9+11 79-1 Sep 9+14 WU 

9+3 80 Dec 94-1 9+1+ 

99-16 7941 Mar 93-78 9+4 

93-1 82-18 Jun 

91-23 8+4 Sep 

93 88-18 Dec 

Eel Safes Prev.Satas2B376 

Prev. Day Open lntJ142S6 up 1,174 


Moody's 1,06650 f 

Reuters 1,991 jog 

DJ. Futures 13Z02 

Com. Research 23159 

Moody* : base 100 : Dec 31. 19X1. 
p - preliminary; f - final 
‘Reuters : base 100 : Sep. is, 1931. 
Dow Janes : Daw 100 : Dec. 31, 1974. 


953 95-18 

95-3 95-16 

9+29 95-10 
9+25 954 
9+18 9+29 
*4-14 9+22 
9+4 94-W 

9X27 9+6 
93-30 
93-22 
93-14 


Market Guide 
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ConuiKMlhies 


London Metals 


■ T i i : 1 f - 1 ' 


tPS 


Close 

Bid Aik Hfet! Low 

SUGAR 

UJ. Dollars per metric to* 

Aw 26050 26120 26X60 25420 
Oct 260 JO 26840 24X20 M4D0 
Dec 251 DO 25930 251 DO 251 JM 
Mar 25U80 251.00 25X20 247.40 
Mar 249D0 249 JM 2S2DQ 24+40 
APB 249 DO 249.60 248D0 214829 
Oct 24720 24929 248JM 24820 
Volume l 1L532 lots a(50 tens. 


Jane 8 
Previous 
BM Ask 


Spot 

Commodities 



15320 7 5T»n 

252D0 25108 
247DB251D0 
24540 24640 
24540 24620 
24X40 24620 
242110 246JM 


ALUMINUM (HMi Grade) 

DaUars per metric tea 

Spat 19HDO 194000 198020 199020 

Fawurd 187720 188020 191520 192020 


COPPER CATHODES (HfeU Grade] 

Stertina per metric ton 

Soar U0X00 160520 157020 157220 

Forward 15WJ0 160020 I SB) 40 158220 


COCOA 

Ster li ng per metric Ion 
JW 800 OH) 045 775 7tf 771 

sap 826 BZ7 S65 830 7ta 792 

Dec 878 880 891 875 847 841 

Mar 87B 8X2 890 875 B48 8S2 

May 182 B85 891 878 650 855 

Jel 894 895 900 893 845 873 

SOP 902 912 918 90S 890 894 

Volume: 10JM late of » tons. 


Starting par aafrlc tap 

Spot 430JH 43520 44X00 44720 

Forward 407D0 4S4I0 40420 40520 


NICKEL 

Dollar* per metric too 

Seat 12750 12800 12850 12950 

Forward 11700 11750 110SQ 11900 


Aluminum, lb 
Coffee, lb 

Copper efectrotyilc, U» 
Iren FOB. ten 
Lead, fe 

Printdatti, yd 

Silver, trovaz 
Steal (bdfeti). ton 
Steel (scrap), tan 
Tin, lb 
Zinc, ib 
Source: AP. 



SILVER 

U A. cents per trey ounce 

5POt 542D0 54520 534D0 53720 

Forward 54520 54820 5MJN 54120 


Dividends 


Deutsche Marks 


GASOIL _ 

U A dollars per metric tan 


Pounds Sterling 


Now Printed in New York 
For Sane Day Service in 
Key American Cities. 

To subscribe call us toll-free in the US.: 

1-800-8822884. 

(In New York, call: 212-752 3890.) 

Or write: International Herald Tribune, 
B50 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 
Or Telex: 427175. a Fax: 212-755 8785. 
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ZINC (Htoli Grade) 

Dollars per metric tan 
Snot 150X09 151520 152020 152520 

Forward 146520 141020 148020 148520 

Source.- AP. 


U.S. Opposes 
Of Eastern 


Sen 14435 14450 14535 14X75 U720 I4&1U 
Oct 14635 14+50 14+50 146.00 14933 149J3 
NOV 147JD 14820 147J0 14735 15050 15720 
Dec 14920 14920 U920 14920 15X00 15X25 
JM 15020 15120 N.T. N.T. 1920 15X00 

Fab 14520 15420 N.T. N.T. 15220 15620 

Volume: 9234 lot* of 180 tons. 

Sources: astasrsaodLomiooPiumsum Ex- 
change. 


Comnwiities 


W«w York Times Serriee . 

WASHINGTON — The 
Department has opposed the 
of Eastern Airlines to sdl ass 
Phfladdptua to USAir Group 
fw $85 mil limn 
The department said Wi 
that USA ir would gwtn too 
control of the local mate by ao# 


371 a — 1M — 
ffl » - - - 


High LOW SM 

SUGAR 

French (rand ner metric tee 
Aug 2360 2283 2260 

Oef 2215 1170 221$ 

OK N.T. N.T. XIS 

Mar 3255 2252 2275 

May N.T. N.T. 2265 

Aug XT. N.T. 2255 

En. vol: 803 lots al 50 ions. Prev, 
817 lal*. Open Internal: 1X644. 


ask arte 


J22 +5B 
2220 +3 
X175 +62 

2290 +40 

2JF0 +53 
2280 +65 

actual safes: 


Wb inM wknr 7U»:laW mh lot. 30L99 

Me loW wtuawUMf: KM ooralnt. 451397 
SAP IN Mac 

fflgkJOUS fee XU) cfen3GJ7 -U4 
Soum.CSOE 


Japanese Yen 


COCOA 

French franc* par lMkfl 


Inner/ Mat. CaapsaNext BM Atkd 

CM 97 Yen T8US10U0 

Cr Fonder Aua97 Yea 4ft 3MI HA1BWLU 


E.C.U. 


Jlv N.T. XT. |»0 - +40 

Sap N.T. N.T. 875 — +20 

Dec N.T. N.T. 90S - +20 

Mar N.T. N.T. 905 — +30 

May N.T. N.T. 90S — +» 

Jlv N.T. XT. 905 - +® 

5*0 N.r. XT. 90S — +20 

Est. vol: 0 feKof 18 fens. Prev. actual safes: 0 
lets. Open naoftlon : < 


LlS.Treasuries 


BefetomMnvw 

R«feWlEwl 


RoM«ft(Ecul 
Cr Fonder to (Ecnl 
intandt? I ecu) 

> Mv 92 ecu 

fWWBl»s«nl97Ecii 

SfeoMnPerpEai 


Cinjpdll imm BM AM 
un I Mitt 59 INN 
8U OM199J5H025 
u not tun nan 
f 30-MfMMtttt 
■ft 36861935 MLI5 
f 7M6M.12 99.62 
7ft - 9U096N 


Seunx : Ovair SuOse-nrst Boston lm. 
Leaden 


COFFEE 

French franc* per 188 kg 
Jly N.T. N.T. 1230 1258 +10 

Sep XT. XT. 1210 1230 +45 

NOV 1,175 1,175 1,190 1209 +45 

Jan N.T. N.T. 1.175 1,190 + 45 

Mer N.T. N.T. 1,160 - +45 

MOV 90 XT. N.T. 1.157 — +45 

Jlv N.T. XT. 1,159 — +45 

•EsL vol; Ololsof Jftms.Prev,octuol safes; 11 
lets, open position ; 165. 

Source: Bourse dr Commerce. 


T-yearMI 

733 735 

LB 

«9 

Prey. 


BU Offer 

YfeM 

YfeM 

30-yr.kead 

Mi 8732 106 M/S 

B20 

Ml 

Source : Sahmaa Brothers 
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'Fusion Furor 
Has an Impact 
On Hot’ World 

' U.S. Scientists Fear a Drop 
In Funds Due to Confusion 
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By Paul Kemezis 

AX. RIDGE, Tennessee — Whether “cold" fusion can 
;■ ■ ■ produce heat in a glass jar or not, it has clearly raised 

W temperatures in the normally staid “hot" fusion warld. 

Besides playing hooky from normal work to determine if 
rold fusion is for real, the traditional fusion community has been 
_ busy assessing the impact of the cold fusion flap on their technology, 
which must pass through its own make-or-break period in the next 
five years. 

i- Opinions differ sharply on whether the tempest over the Utah 

* experiments anil help or hurt efforts to get the major new funding 
needed to demonstrate that hot fusion works. 

L'- Some researchers fear the apparently overblown cold fusion 
claims will increase skepticism about all fusion research. “If you’re a 
scientist, most of what yon have to sell is your credibility said Dong 
Post, a researcher at the Princeton Plasma Physics Laboratory, the 
£ largest fusion research center in the United States, 
r - What Mr. Post fears whs highlighted in late May at a conference in 

f\ Huntsville, Alabama, on last year's scientific marvel high lanpera- 
i ture superconductors. Only half-joking, a Los Alamos National 
Laboratory researcher, James Smith, told the group that “low 
temperature fusion has made high temperature superconductivity 
-,t respectable.” 

r Fusion researchers are understandably touchy. Despite a budget 
f_ averaging more than S300 million a year in the Unitea States, they 
£ are at least 40 years away from producing large amounts of cotnmer- 
^ dal electricity. 

K The technology, which duplicates the nudear reaction inside the 
sun, is fantastic oy layman standards and a public relations night- 
mare. Decades of plodding experimentation have produced no 
headline-grabbing breakthroughs. What progress has been made is 
r/ difficult for even the most doquent scientists to explain, 
a Researchers like Mr. Post fear not only that Congress will now be 

J turned off by the confusion but also that foreign countries involved 

- in similar research will see new evidence that the United States 

* cannot settle on a dear fusion research strategy. 

While U.S. funding for fusion research has slipped steadily since 
1983, the European program, centered on the Joint European Torus 
in Abingdon, England, has remained steady and is now the largest in 

- the world. At the same time, Japan and the Soviet Union have come 

- up to US levels, and a dear threat exists that the Americans may 

, Continued on page 13 



Growing More 
In Less Space 

White-Collar Methods Raise 
Productivity in Singapore 


By Michael Richardson 

S INGAPORE — Rahman 
Mallick is one of a new 
breed of farmers in Singa- 
pore who arrives at work 
dressed in a shin and tie. His busi- 
ness is to grow vegetables, aided 
by a computer. 

Singapore is a densely packed 
island-state. Its population of 16 
million is crowded into a total 
land area of just under 625 square 
kilometers (235 square miles). The 
spread or factories, offices, roads, 
public housing estates and other 
urban facilities over the past 15 
years have steadily encroached on 
10,000 hectares (24,600 acres) of 
what used to be farmland. By 
1995, government officials say 
there will only be about 1000 
hectares of land left for fanning in 
Singapore. 

“If we continue farming using 
traditional methods in small-hold- 
ings," explained NgiamTongTau, 
director of Primary Production, 
“the output will be insignificant." 


He added thaL to achieve a mea- 
sure of self-sufficiency in poultry, 
eggs, fish and vegetables, and to 
maintain the country's export 
sales of orchids and aquarium fish, 
“we have to find better and more 
innovative methods to maximize 
production from our scarce land 
resources.’* 

Application of agrotechnology 
suited to the tropics has already 
helped increase the productivity of 
farms here. In 1987, using only 
3.300 hectares of land, fanners 
produced 58 percent of Singa- 
pore's pork. 25 percent of its poul- 
try, 20 percent of its fish and 9 
percent of its vegetables. 

Pig farming is being phased out. 
partly because of the smell it casts 
over surrounding areas. But by 
concentrating farms in 10 agro- 
technology parks in the northern 
sector of Singapore’s main island, 
government officials expect a 
smaller amount of land to produce 
substantially more fish, shrimps. 

Continued on page 13 


. . K director of Primary Production, 

A Singapore orchid farm: New techniques will improve the productivity of increasingly scarce jarmlana. “the output will be insignificant." Continued on page 

Improving Nature: Biotechnology Takes On Human Proteins 


By Michael Balter 

C OWLEY, England — Dave Ricketts is seat- 
ed at a computer ter minal in the headquar- 
ters of British Biotechnology, just outside 
Oxford. As he laps at the keyboard, a multi- 
colored tangle of lines and dots appears on the screen, 
looking something like a dump of bramble. 

“Carbon is green, oxygen is red, and nitrogen is 
blue," Mr. Ricketts said. A few more keystrokes, and 
for several moments the spindly structure pulsates 
quaveringly. “That was actually just a picosecond — a 
trillion th of a second — in real time.” he announced. 

The snarled ™« mi the screen is a computerized 
molecular modd of one of a series of human proteins 


Ricketts and his colleagues are studying ns structure 
with the aim of making chang es that would improve 
on nature, an endeavor known as protein engineering. 
One day thdr effort might lead to the development of 
a drug effective against osteoporosis, a crippling bone 
disease. 

Protein engineering is the second wave of the revo- 
lution in biotechnology. Phase one was the advent of 
genetic engineering in the 1970s, when scientists devel- 
oped methods to extract individual genes from mam- 
malian cells and insert them into microorganisms such 
as bacteria. 

According to what molecular biologists call their 
“central dogma," the DNA of the genes contains the 


code for the structure of proteins, which are in turn 
made up of amino a rids. Thus by splicing the gene for, 
say, h itman msulin into the DNA of a bacterium and 
then letting the microbe reproduce, great quantities of 
protein can be harvested. 

The new technology takes genetic engineering one 
step further, by making changes in the amino arid 
structure of the protons themselves. In the past, this 
was posable only by creating new proteins from 
scratch. Bui a typical protein contains from 50 to 
1,000 amin o adds, and older methods of chemical 
synthesis are slow and laborious and lead to very low 
yidds. 

In the early 1980s, several British scientists pioneer- 
ed an ingenious technique that allowed them to switch 
any amino arid in a protein for any other — or to add 


or subtract amino adds at wHL Known as site-directed 
mutagenesis, the method consists of tricking a bacteri- 
um or yeast cell into making the altered protein by 
introducing a short strand of DNA containing a “mis- 
match,” that is, an error that con tains the code for a 
different amino acid. 

Because biologists cracked the genetic code many 
years ago, they can write out a DNA sequence for the 
change they want, and the cell obligingly produces the 
altered protein. 

But why try to improve on nature in the first place? 

“It’s almost inconceivable that there is a therapeuti- 
cally useful proton that could not be improved, said 
Mark Edwards, head of British Btotedmology’s mo- 

Continued on page 12 
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Watching over your health. 


-t |, you knew what was in the air. ft would take your 
■: bre ath away. Air pollution is damaging our life-gwing 
atmosphere. Of course, dirty air doest1 '*f tOP ® 

- frontiers, if pollutants cannot disperse - when A 
foggy or the air becomes trapped by atmosphenc 
conditions and there's no wind - things can become 
: critical- Smog can threaten everyone s health. 

Cf The latest system from AEG - in use nightand day 
_ recognise any dangers from the air in good hme. 


Networks measuring air quality are on the increase. 
In Germany alone, they spread throughout Hesse, 
Bavaria, and North Rhine-Westphalia. Here, strate- 
gically placed stations record the pollutants in the air 
as well as the meteorological parameters - for 
immediate processing on micro-computers. Then 
the data is transferred to powerful computers in the 
central recording offices, so that qualified personnel 
are kept continuously informed of the actual state of 


the air. They can recognise trends and, if necessary, 
initiate measures against polluting emissions. 


GeAmatics 


Typically, we use Geamatics - our system of 
automation - to carry out environmental protection 
tasks. And it can be applied in water monitoring, flue 
gas and sewage treatment too. 


We provide the technology which helps man 
advance. In automation, the office and communica- 
tions, in electrical systems and components, con- 
sumer goods, microelectronics and transportation 
systems. 

AEG 

Member of the Daimler-Benz Group 
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A scientist at British Biotechnology uses a computer to manipulate a model 
of a biological molecule. 

Protein Work Advances 
Biotechnology Revolution 


Continued from page 11 

lecular biology department. “One can make it 
easier lo produce, one can improve its pharma- 
cokinetic properties, its stability, its profile of 
activity, or decrease its toxic effects. 

“Proteins are very well adapted for their 
normal functions, bat if you have a pathologi- 
cal condition, you have gone oat of balance. 
Engineering the protein to make it more appro- 
priate for this extreme set of circumstances 
might help to kick the whole pathological con- 
dition back onto an even keel." 

The Danish biotechnology company Novo- 
Notriisk has been using protein engineering to 


P Is this thing made by a 
bug living in the soil 
optimally engineered to be a 
laundry detergent? The 
answer is obviously no. So, 
we had to improve it.' 


alter the properties of insulin, which is used by 
diabetics to control their blood sugar levels. 
The protein is a globular structure of 51 amino 
adds and normally exists in the body as a 
single molecule. When in solution, however, it 
aggregates into dumps of two or six molecules. 
Tms clumping is responsible for many of the 
problems with commercial insulin, such as 
slow absorption of the protein into the body 
tissues. 

The insulin molecules ding together be- 
cause. during a key step of the synthesis of the 
protein in the pancreas, it is in the form of a 
hexamer, an aggregate of six molecules. 

Novo-Nordisk, working with chemists at the 
University of York, made numerous changes in 
amino adds found on the surface of the pro- 
tein, hoping lo make the molecules less attrac- 
tive to each other while still retaining their 
biological activity. When they switched a rela- 
tively neutral amino add to one that is highly 
electrically charged, they found that the 
clumping was eliminated entirely. 

“Insulin only forms a hexamer because that 
is essential to its processing in the body," said 
Guy Dodson, professor of chemistry at the 
University of York. “But when you mutate 
amino adds to create a medical preparation, 
you don't have to worry about the constraints 
which evolution has created for the molecule." 

Clinical (rials of several of Novo-Nordisk's 
altered insulin molecules are currently being 
conducted at the University of Cardiff in 
Wales, although production or a marketable 
drug is still four or five years off. 

Up to 20 biotechnology firms around the 
world are engaged in protein-engineering pro- 
jects. While tne new techniques make it easy to 
change protein structure, figuring out just 
where to make the changes is not a simple task. 
The amino add chains that make up prolans 
are folded into complex three-dimensional 
conformations of helixes, pleated sheets and 
loops. Scientists still know very lirtle about the 
rules that govern the way this folding takes 
place. 


O NE THING proton engineers have 
going for them, however, is that 
nature is basically conservative and 
has reproduced smflar structures in 
a large variety of otherwise different proteins. 

Thus one form of growth factor, for exam- 
ple, has a segment that looks a lot like insulin, 
while the protein tissue plasminogen activator 
(TPA) — a powerful anti-dotting agent recent- 
ly introduced into coronary care units — in 
turn contains a segment very similar to growth 
factor. 

These homologies between sections of dif- 
ferent molecules are of great aid when it comes 
to making computer simulations of protons. 
The Brookhaven National Laboratory on Lone 
Island, New York, has compiled a database of 
all known proton structures and made it avail- 
able to researchers worldwide. 

Although most engineering projects try to 
make proteins better at what they already do, 
the technique can also help them perform jobs 
nature never intended for them. A protein 
called subiOism, for example, has been used for 
many years in laundry detergent because it 
helps cut dirt in clothes. But subtflisin original- 
ly comes from a type of soil bacteria, which 
uses it as an enzyme to break down proteins for 
food. 

Genetech began playing with a number of 
amino add rites on the molecule and discov- 
ered that changing one of them made snbtilisin 
much more stable in the presence of chlorine 
bleach. 

“Is this thing made by a bug living in the sofl 
optimally engineered to be a laundry deter- 
gent?” asked Mr. Ross. “The answer is obvi- 
ously no. So, we had to improve it.” 

The future of protein engineering seems lim- 
itless, and it may wdl provide the key to 
solving some of our most intractable illnesses. 

Earlier this year, for example, researchers 
from Genetech, Harvard Medical School and 
the National Cancer Institute published a pa- 
per in the journal Nature describing their cre- 
ation of a series of hybrid proteins capable of 
binding to the AIDS virus and preventing it 
from infecting T-cdls, which are the main 
target of its attack. The proteins, called im- 
munoadhesins, represent a possible new ap- 
proach to preventing or treating the disease. 

“Protein engineering will be the bass of a 
real revolution in our understanding of protan 
structure," said Mr. Ross, “and probably an- 
other major step forward in our understanding 
of human disease. So I think it's a big deaL” 


Computer Viruses Thwart the Experts ^ 


A protein of 100 amino adds, for example, 
can theoretically take on a quantity of different 
conformations equal to 10 to the 100th power 
— 10, followed by 100 zeros. Yet in nature a 
protein molecule adopts only one of these 
posable shapes. Moreover, of the thousands of 
proteins the body makes, researchers have de- 
termined the detailed structures of only about 
350. 

“If the proton structure is unknown, it is 
like the old parable of the blind men and the 
elephant,” said Michael Ross, vice president of 
medicinal and biomolecular chemistry for the 
Genetech biotechnology firm in South San 
Francisco, California. 

“If you don't understand that there is an 
elephant there, you can't put it together into a 
whole picture," he said. 


MICHAEL BALTER is a Paris-based journal- 
ist. 


Protection Offered 
Is Modest at Best 


By John Markoff 

N EW YORK — Computer experts 
in the United States are exploring a 
variety of cores for the nation's 
epidemic of computer viruses, but 
they see no sure way to stop outbreaks that 
threaten all bat the most isolated and elabo- 
rately protected systems. 

Some experts say the threat is so acute it may 
force a rethinking of the growing dependence 
on both large and wnail computers. 

Infections by viruses, programs that can 
secretly spread between computers and alter or 
destroy data, have increased dramatically. 

For example, the software trade association 
Adapso reported in March that there were 
30,000 virus infections in the last two months 
of 1988, as against 3,000 in the first two months 
of that year. 

Software experts have devised a number of 
techniques to ward off, detect and destroy 
viruses. But they concede that almost all sys- 
tems remain vulnerable. 

Further, efforts to make computer systems 
more secure inevitably reduce their flexibility 
and ease of use. 

“From a technical perspective there is no 
silver bullet," said John B. Landry, an execu- 
tive vice president of Cullinet Software Inc. 
and an Adapso executive. 

The problem is worsened by the growing use 
of computers, electronic bulletin boards and 
public and private computer networks. 

“In recent yean a lot of people became 
infatuated with what they could do with com- 
puters,” said Eugene H. Spafford, a Purdue 
University computer scientist who has been 
involved in fighting viruses. “We have to pause 
and ask, 'Do we really want everybody in the 
country connected on a single computer net- 
work?’" 

Viruses can enter a computer system in sev- 
eral ways. 

For example, a disgruntled employee might 
introduce a virus that modifies programming 
language so that it alters or destroys data. Or 
users who copy software from electronic bulle- 
tin boards might unwittingly pick up a pro- 
gram whose author had imbedded a virus m it 
Or someone with access to a computer’s pass- 
words might transmit a virus to a computer 
system over telephone lines. 

Once inside the computer, a virus might 
erase all a user's data, cause a particular mes- 
sage to appear on c omp uter screens, or dupli- 
cate itself, dogging the computer’s memory. 

Researchers are most frightened by viruses 
that make minor modifications, like altering 
numbers in a spread sheet, thereby introducing 
errors that might never be noticed 
Researchers have taken several approaches 
to block virus entry or “vaccinate" computers 
so that users are notified when a virus is at 
work. 

Also, many companies have drastically re- 
stricted employee access to computer systems 
or barred the use of borrowed or copied soft- 
ware. Others have broken up computer net- 
works so that a virus cannot travel from system 
to system. 

Some companies maintain their own securi- 
ty forces, which monitor computer systems to 
watch for viruses. 


Identifying Electronic Contamination 


Viral strains are collected 

Some viruses may attach themselves to ordinary programs. 


Vinrses are dteasscmbled andanalyzed 

Suspicious strings of coding are identified. 
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Distinguishing characteristics are extracted 
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A screen for infection 
Once viral characteristics are 
identified, designers can write 
programs to watch for them. 

They might include unusual 
instructions to modify coding, 
unusual use of disk space or 
even instructions to print 
messages like ‘Gotcha!* 

For example, Gifford Stoll, an astronomer 
at Lawrence Berkeley Laboratory in Califor- 
nia. was monitoring a group of computers 
there when he discovered that a West Goman 
computer hacker had entered the system 
through an international computer network. 

Other companies have beat established to 
perform such surveillance. And several federal 
agencies have set up teams to look for loop- 
holes in computer systems and respond quickly 
to virus attacks. 

In the end, however, most experts acknowl- 
edge that no system is absolutely secure unless 
it is physically and electronically isolated from 
potential sources of infection. 

The virus plague has led to p»n« from soft- 
ware industry leaders and legislators for strict 
new laws to punish virus authors. 

But computer experts warn that tougher 
laws may have little impact on a shadowy 
international computer underground that clan- 
destinely releases the programs. 

“It is probably a mistake for people in 
Washington to think that there is a legal fix 



Scanning an infected system 

Applied to other disks, the anti- viral 
program can identify contaminated 
software. 


here," said Marc Rotenberg. Washington di- 
rector for Computer Professionals for Social 
Responsibility. 

For one thing, computer experts say, it is 
almost impossible to trade computer viruses 
unless their authors inadvertently identify 
themselves or actually brag about their work. 

They leave no fingerprints and can be let 
loose in a variety of ways that are virtually 
undetectable. 

It is virtually impossible to tell where a virus 
came from or even what kind of computer 
system it was written on. 

Many software publishers have increased 
quality control procedures and are testing soft- 
ware more vigorously for fear that their prod- 
ucts might be tampered with before they reach 
the market. 

Several dozen companies have published 
vaccines to protect agamst viruses. They gener- 
ally work by keeping track of key operating 
system software and interrupting operation 
when modifications are made. 

Bnt the companies acknowledge that the 
protection they offer is limited, largely because 
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Coring the infection 

A skilled programmer can erase 
the virus or the vaccine can do it 
automaticallv. 


virus writers can design viruses to circumvent 
than. . I - 

In fact, virus experts suggest that vaccine: 
programs may actually compound the problem 
by offering an inteflectual. challenge to rognej 
programmers. Already a number of virus pro- 
grams have been “mutated” to avoid vaccine 


The vaccines “give people a false sense of 
security” said Robert M. Frankston, chief 
scientist at the Lotus Development Corp. in-! 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Ultimately, advances in computer design 
may limit the spread of viruses, computer re- 
searchers say. 

Mainframe and minicomputers have tradir 
tionally been lew vulnerable than personal 
computers because they contain sophisticated 
hardware and software memory protection fea- 
tures. For example, hardware available in ad- 
vanced systems limits the areas in which a 
program can operate. In the future, this feature 
will be available in personal computers, nuk- 
ing the spread of viruses more difficult. 

• im The New York Tima 


Sun's Strategy: Set Workstation Standards 


By AI Senia 

L OS ANGELES — Sun Microsystems 
Inc., the upstart California manufac- 
turer of high-powered, technical 
computers, has embarked on an am- 
bitious strategy designed to catapult it to an 
unchallenged position in the fastest-growing 
segment of the computer industry, personal 
workstations. 

Sun has a high-flying reparation earned by 
skyrocketing sales that surpassed SI bSUon 
annually in less than six years. Now, Sun aims 
to become to the workstation world what IBM 
Corp., Apple Computer Inc. and Digital 
Equipment Corp. already have achieved in the 
computer industry: Acquire trend-setter status 
by introducing industry standards that other 
companies then emulate. 

Sun has already carved out the leading niche 
is the workstation market. According lo Daia- 
quest lno, a research firm in California's Sili- 
con Valley, Sun has become the “star of the 
show” by increasing its share of worldwide 
workstation sales by 4.2 percent in 1988. 

Overall, Sun has a 28 3 percent share of a 
market that grew from $2.7 bnhon to S4.1 
billion in 1988, is expected to grow at least 30 
percent this year, ana is projected to approach 
$10 billion by 1991 

But Sun faces what many analysts believe 
will be a major challenge in the next few years: 
Two long-term competitors, Hewlett-Packard 
Co. and Apollo Computer Inti, are in the final 
stages of completing a multibillion-dollar 
merger. 

Together. Apollo and HP sold 51.25 billion 
wrath of workstations last year, slightly more 
than Sun’s SI. 16 billion. 

HP, a staid, late entrant into the workstation 
wars, brings a blue-chip product line repma- 



Scott McNealy 


don to the impending battle. HP paid S476 
million for ApoDo, one of the original worksta- 
tion manufacturers; Apollo’s workstation rev- 
enue market share plunged from 23.1 percent 
in 1986 to 13.5 percent last year. 

When the acquisition was announced, John 
Young, HP’s president, said, “There aren’t 
many deals with this good of a fit.” 

Sun's chief executive. Scon McNealy, whose 
outspokenness rankles many analysts and fel- 
low industry executives, had a different inter- 
pretation: “One company felt they couldn’t 


make it alone, and the other felt they couldn't 
catch up.” 

The two executives represent companies that 
are diametrically different in corporate culture, 
style and approach. 

Mr. McNealy has been remarkably success- 
ful in »™tring denis with venture capitalists, 
recruiting executive talent ami negotiating alli- 
ances with competitors such as AT&T Corjx, 
winch is developing a version of the UNIX 
operating system with Sun and in January 1988 
announced plans to purchase op to 20 percent 
of the company during a three-year period. 

The Sun-AT&T alliance sparked a fast coun- 
terreaction from competitors, including HP 
and IBM Corp. They quickly united to form a 
rival group called the Open Software Founda- 
tion. which aims to foil the emerging AT&T- 
UNIX standard by developing one of its own. 
The result has been confusion and uncertainty 
for UNIX workstation users. 

In contrast, HP is a button-down outfit that 
has methodically set about integrating the di- 
verse product lines and marketing strategies 
arising from the acquisition. 

As of mid-May, the company tod completed 
the purchase of 97 percent of Apollo's out- 
standing stock, and regulatory approvals have 
been obtained. 

Despite the new competition. Sun has 
moved ahead even more aggressively toward 
its goal of becoming a workstation industry 
leader by licenring its technology to rival man- 
ufacturers. 

Sun’s strategy is to develop and ose so-called 
open hardware and software designs, which it 
then invites other manufacturers to done in to 
their own products. 

Tins strategy received an important boost in 
late May when the Japanese computer maun- 1 
facturer Toshiba Corp. signed an agreement 
with Sun to develop low-cost computers based 


on Son’s SPARC microprocessor and SunOS 
UNIX operating system. 

“Toduba believes SPARC has momentum 
and wiD become the [hardware] platform of 
dunce in the 1990s,” said Dr. Makoto Ihara, 
manager of computer and product planning 
for Toshiba’s computer division. “Toshiba is 
looking at the possibility of producing several 
SPARC-based systems that do not compete 
with Son Microsystems' offerings, but rather 
complement Sun’s SPARC systems.” J 
Toshiba plans to license from Son a com- 
plete software environment for die computers, 
which Sun officials say validates one of the 
company’s primary goals. 

The company's agOc tantmimt and market- 
ing maneuvers have given it an edge over skw 
moving rivals like HP, but industry analysts 
are divided over how long Son's lead can last 
Its new, low-priced workstation models 
place it more squarely against traditional per- 
sonal computer manafacturcra such as IBM 
Corp., Apple Computer Inc. and Compaq 
Computer Corp., which enjoy a strong advan- 
tage m marketing their machine s with comput- 
er dealers. 

Sun logged S497 million in sales for its third 
quarter ending March 31, up 92 percent from 
the $260 million reported in the comparable 
period a year ago. Income increased to $31 
million from S14 million a year ago. 

However, several analysts expect the compa- 
ny’s growth to slow significantly in the fourth 
quarter ending June 3$ because of the product 
transitions. Tne workstations Sun introduced 
in April won't be shipped until the falL 


AL SENIA is a business journalist in Los Anger 
ks specializing in aerospace and in AigA technol- 
ogy- 


Anti-Noise System May Mean a Quieter Future for Turboprop Planes 


By Peter Middleton 

L ONDON — The propeller noise 
heard by passengers in a turboprop 
airliner has been reduced by two- 
thirds by broadcasting more noise 
from loudspeakers in the cabin walls. - 
The experimental anti-noise system has been 
proven during flight trials aboard a 50-seat 
British Aerospace 748 by the acoustic consul- 
tancy Tope x press of Cambridge. It is now 
looking for suitable companies to manufacture 
production systems, estimated to cost between 
£50.000 ($78,500) and £100.000. depending on 
aircraft size. 

Propellers create the most annoying noise 
and vibration transmitted into aircraft passen- 
ger cabins, so jets are usually more comfortable 
inside, despite their higher levels ot noise out- 
side the plane. However, propeller planes are 
still attractive to airlines flying short routes, 
because thev are fuel-efficient. 

The theo’ry of anti-noise is simple. Each 
sound has a distinctive waveform that vibrates 


the eardrum. If the ear receives, simultaneous- 
ly, a mirror image of that waveform — so that 
the two are exactly out of phase — the peaks 
and troughs of the two waves cancel each other 
out and the ear hears nothing. 

Perfect canceDation is impossible, however, 
and application of the theory is complex. It 
demands multiple microphones to detect in- 
coming noise and feed microprocessor-con- 
trolled signal generators, which have to adapt 
themselves constantly to create sound patterns 
that oppose variable incoming noise. 

Further complications arise because each 
point in an airliner cabin is permeated by noise 
spectra unique to its location. So the “custom- 
ized" anti-noise broadcast by a particular 
loudspeaker lo nullify the annoyance to pas- 
sengers in its immediate vicinity adds to the 
“real" noise elsewhere in the cabin. 

This, then, has to be negated by each local 
clement of the anti-noise system, along with 
the propeller noise received by each micro- 
phone. Each seat row needs its own micro- 
phones and adaptive signal generators to feed 
its local loudspeakers. 


Practical problems limit the effectiveness of 
the anti-noise system to the thin strata of space 
at passenger brad height, when sitting and 
when walking in the aisle. Elsewhere, noise is 
increased marginally by the system. 

The total sound-power output of the ami- 
noise system is only about 30 watts for a 


Unfortunately, the human ear is wdl adapt- 
ed to receiving noise at these frequencies, 
which happen to correspond to those from the 
midrange of a piano keyboard but are consid- 
erably less musical. 

It is difficult to suppress the transmission of 
propeller noise to an aircraft cabin, but a 30- 


lf the ear receives a mirror image of the waveform produced 
hv the propeller’s noise, the two waves cancel each other out. 


typical 50-seat airliner, roughly the same as a 
domestic stereo system. Production loudspeak- 
ers would use powerful rare-earth magnets to 
save weight. 

The anti-noise system is applicable to any 
propeller-driven or propfan-powered aircraft 
and will self-tune itself to counteract the most 
annoying noises, which are generated at the 
propdler-blade passing frequency and its Hist 
three harmonics. 


fold ( 15-decibel) reduction in the sound- 


L-power 

Topex- 


press ami-nCHse system. 


However, this is perceived by passengers as 
only a two-thirds reduction because the sensi- 
tivity of the human ear is on a logarithmic 
scale. Nevertheless, this makes a significant 
difference and lets passengers perceive, pre- 
dominantly. the less annoying residual turbo- 


machinery and aerodynamic noises beard in a 
jet. 

Passengers reacted positively to the anti- 
noise system during flight trials, agreeing that 
they could discuss the system better when it 
was switched on. 

Unfortunately, the noise that propellers 
transmit to the cabin walls is an inherent prob- 
lem, caused by a combination of cyclic pres- 
sure pulses from passing blades, and the swirl- 
ing vortices that are thrown from their tips. 
Non uniform aerodynamic flows over the pro- 
peller blades and wings also induce further 
vibration and noise. 

These problems can be alleviated, but never 
eliminated; by using propellers with more 
blades, running at lower tip speeds, and 
mounting them further away from the cabin 
walls. However, not even experimental prop- 
fans. which use scimitar-shaped blades to al- 
low aircraft to achieve jet speed with turbo- 
prop economy, escape problems of cabin noise. 

Anti-noise has already been applied to the 
exhausts of industrial gas turbines. Its applica- 
tion to turboprop-powered airliners could be 


hastened by the recent launch of the 50-seat 
Cana dair Regional Jet, which is designed to 
compete in a market hitherto dominated by 
turboprops. 

One. manufacturer believes that multi-blad- 
ed propellers, mounted well outboard on the 
wings, will reduce the cabin noise of its new 
turboprop to that found in the quietest of 
today's short-haul jets. For those flying in 
some other turboprops, however, including 
anti-submarine-warfare crews who spend 
many hours on station, anti-noise could bis 
come the answer to the anti-sodal propeller. 

Because noise and vibration are essentially 
the same phenomenon, anti-noise systems 
could also be used to detect and smooth out 
vibrating, unstable, airflows around aircraft 
and within aero-engine compressors. Thev 
could also alleviate sonic fatigue failures (hat 
are caused when aircraft structures are vibrat- 
ed by noise sources, such as jet engine ex- 
hausts. 

PETER MIDDLETON, a London-based jour- 
nalist. specializes in aviation. 
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• %sx»i become the poor cousins of the 
iptemanonal fusion family. 

, To help calm foreign' nerves. Mr 
. V Post has run up a S900 a month fax bill 
• taping his foreign colleagues informed 
tfjoui the twists of the U.S. cold fusion 
debate. 

■ ^ fu «on researchers see a 

Jiosiuve side to the controversy. 

a T au ™ s advertisement 
&Uung about fusion energy," said lee 

? e U'.°, r fu&Jon program analyst at 
die Oak Ridge National Laboratory in 
Tennessee. “I don't think it hurts to 
have fusion before the public.” This is 
^specially so, he said, because the re- 
«enl publicity about global warming 
has raised awareness that some new 
, ?on-fossi| energy source must be found. 

| “Even if cold fusion is a false start, it 
(nay help because more people will 
know what fusion is." said John Gille- 
tand. a researcher at the Lawrence Liv- 
yrmore National Laboratory in Califor- 
nia. “What counts is that one fact 
fflnains in their minds, that fusion can 
make a big difference." 

‘ The burst of publicity comes at a 
firne when fusion researchers feel they 
are closing in on the land of technical 
achievement that could win public fa- 
vor. 

1 In hot, or magnetic, fusion, hydrogen 
atoms are made to fuse in super-hot gas 
plasmas contained inside doughnut- 
shaped magnetic Helds. The extra heat 
this generates is trapped in a blanket 
material surrounding the. Held and 
turned into usable energy. But up to 
now, no fusion machine has produced 
more energy than it has used, or shown 
that it can sustain a fuel bum mi its 
CWD. 

The researchers believe that a new 
Compact Ignition Tokamak fusion ma- 
chine, or CIT, to be built at Phnceton 
in. the next few years win show that a 
fusion reaction can be ignited. If suc- 
cessful it would resolve many of the 
key remaining doubts that fusion will 
work. 

But fusion researchers are already 
looking beyond CIT to the next major 
siiep, a $4 billion large-scale fusion ma- 
chine, jointly sponsored by the United 
States, Japan. Europe and the Soviet 
Union, meant to prove that fusion is 
practical for commercial use. 

'The International Thermonuclear 
Experimental Reactor, or ITER, will 
double the size of any existing fusion 
machine and resemble future , fusion 
power plants. Under a 1987 accord. 


inspired by the Geneva summit meet- 
ing of President Ronald Reagan and 
the Soviet leader Mikhail S. Gorba- 
chev, the partner countries will finish 
desigmng the plant by late 1990 and 
then decide whether to go ahead with 
construction. 

. ff built, ITER would go into opera- 
tion around the year 2000. It would be 
the largest international scientific ven- 
ture next to the U.S. space station Free- 
dom 1 o nd * ar E esl overall with joint 
U.S.-Soviet participation. The flags 
mat fly at Garching, the borne of the 
ITER design group in Bavaria, “don’t 
Hy together anywhere dse.” said Mr. 
Gilleland, who heads the U.S. ITER 
team. 

In the other p artner countries, long- 
term funding for ITER seems likely. No 
country can afford to build a fusion 
machine the size of ITER on their own, 
yet all agree that it is needed to demon- 
strate fusion engineering techniques be- 
fore fuD-scaJe commercial plants can be 
builL 

But in the United States, fusion sup- 
porters acknowledge that they face an 
uphill battle to win ITER funding. A 
report by the National Research Coun- 
cil, released in May, said that to fully 
support both the CIT and its one-quar- 
ter share of ITER, the U.S. fusion bud- 
get must rise 20 percent at once and 
another 25 percent in 1995, to more 
than S500 milli on a year. 

The report strongly backed both pro- 
jects, saying that fusion energy should 
be a key part of an “insurance strategy” 
in case coal and oil use had to be 
curtailed early in the next century for 
environmental reasons. 

Realizing that they had to show that 
fusion was more than just a self-perpet- 
uating research project, U.S. scientists 
began to take tie ITER project very 
seriously even before cold fusion creat- 
ed new shock waves. 

“ITER has forced us to take an hon- 
est look at what the first experimental 
fusion reactor should lode like," Mr. 
Gilleland said “It has put a lot of long- 
standing issues into a single context 
and forced us to play one against the 
other." 

One upshot of this is that the Ameri- 
cans have begun to argue inside the 
ITER group for a smaller, less expen- 
sive machine that would also prove that 
fusion can be commercially viable. The 
Europeans especially have favored a 
bigger, technically mare reliable ma- 
chine, in which economics is not the key 
Issue. 

To back up this position, the U.S. 
Department of Energy recently ordered 
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Technicians examine the infrared camera in the fusion facility at the Oak Ridge laboratory. 


major shifts in the American fusion 
research program to focus more closely 
on the key ITER design issues. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Post, who leads the overall 
ITER design work, the Americans still 
have not made their techni cal case to 
the others. “We are short of where we 
have to be by a factor of two," he said. 
“And the last jump is becoming very 
hard to make” 


In (he end, Mr. GiUdand expects the 
partners to agree to a reasonable com- 
promise that can win funding support 
in the United States. “If it is done 
properly it will be a hell of a bargain," 
he said. 

While most hot fusiou researchers 
arc relieved that eoid has quickly lost its 
glamor, they stfii wish a true short-cut 


to fusion would turn up. “It would be 
great for mankind if cold fusion 
worked, and it also would be great to go 
faster than the speed of light," Mr. Post 
said. “But nature doesn't work that 
way." 


PALL KEMEZiS writes from Tennes- 
see ath'-ui technology issues. 


Networks Can Hinder Research 


Singapore Adapts Use 
Of Scarce Farmland 


Continued from page 11 


prawns, flowers, vegetables, poultry 
and ducks by the mid-1990s. 

Three of the parks are already fin- 
ished and another seven are to be fully 
developed — with roads, water supply, 
electricity and other services — by 
1995. The 10 parks will have some 500 
intensive farms on land that local and 
foreign investors can lease for 20 years. 

Mr. Ngiam predicted recently that 
by 1995 the value of agrotechnology 
production, including sea-based fish 
farms, would reach 650 million Singa- 
pore dollars (5325 million) well up on 
the 417 million dollars recorded in 
1987. 

Tbe key to success will be applied 
technology. Mr. Mallick. managing di- 
rector of Hi-iek Vegetable Farm Pie 
Ltd., has started construction of an 
enclosed hydroponic complex in which 
water, light, humidity ana temperature 
can be monitored and controlled by a 
computer linked by sensors to the soil 
and atmosphere. 

When production on his 4-hectare 
( 10-acre) site in the Nee Soon agrotech- 
nology park begins within a year, Mr. 
Mallick will concentrate on three major 
crops for which there is good demand: 
cherry tomatoes, cucumbers and musk 
melons. He already has a pilot project, 
working on 2,000 square meters (2,385 
square yards) of land at Ponggol. near 
the northwest coast of Singapore. 

When his main farm at Nee Soon 
becomes operational, it will be almost 
fully automated to save labor costs. The 
information about atmospheric humid- 
ity and the levels of acidity and mois- 
ture in the soil that is gathered by the 
sensors will be fed into the farm com- 
puter. It will be programmed to release 
the necessary nutrients in doses geared 
to the plants' stage of development. 

More than 40 modem intensive 
farms are in operation or under con- 
struction at the three completed agro- 
technology parks. About 30 percent of 
the total park land is being reserved for 
cultivation of orchids and tropical fish. 
The latter earns more than 50 million 
Singapore dollars a year in export in- 
come. 

However, the value of orchid exports 
has declined since 1980 because tradi- 
tional orchid farmers have been reset- 
tled to make way for alternative devel- 
opment. When Neo Lam Tong's farm 
was acquired by the government, he 
applied for a 3.2-hectare plot in one of 
the agrotechnology parks. 

Singapore, he said, could remain a 
cost-competitive producer of cut or- 
chids for shipment by air to many parts 
of the world, provided farmers improve 
productivity through automation, care- 
ful plant selection, disease control and 
post-harvest handling and packaging. 



Rahmen Mallick inspects re- 
sult of a hydroponic system. 


For example, Mr. Neo has success- 
fully grown some 30,000 plants of a red 
hybrid orchid. Dendrobium Waikiki 
Beauty. This hybrid yields up to 20 
rays of flowers a year, about double 
e output of a normal orchid variety. 
Prawn production is also being in- 
tensified using high-yield technology, 
while Singapore scientists are experi- 
menting with breeding and genetic en- 
gineering to produce improved varieties 
of both orchids and tropical aquarium 
fish. 

Attractive financial and tax incen- 
tives are being offered to agrotechno- 
logy investors in areas such as high 
quality plant and seedling production, 
fish and prawn fry breeding, automated 
feeding and production systems, pig 
and cattle embryo transfer techniques, 
animal waste treatment services, feed- 
milling and animal vaccine production. 

Mr. Ngjam said the government 
wanted to attract multinational agri- 
businesses to set up some farms lodem-' 
onstrate their advanced technology to 
local as well as regional farmers. He 
added that one objective was to make 
Singapore an agrotechnology service 
center for Southeast Asia. 


MICHAEL RICHARDSON is the In- 
ternational Herald Tribune's editor for 
Asia. 


By John Markoff 


N EW YORK — In the hills above 
Berkeley. California, a physicist, 
Peter Trower, sat at his computer 
terminal recently and watched an 
experiment that was being' conducted half a 
world away, in a research center next to a 
nuclear reactor in Paxia, Italy. 

Like other sciences, high-energy physics is in 
ihe midst of a remarkable transformation. 

" As researchers around the world are becom- 
ing electronically laced into a single communi- 
ty. scientific information is being dispatched 
more quickly and widely than before. 

' “We're one world connected by a filament of 
computer links that is growing more and more 
dense each year." Mr. Trower said. 

While this spreading electronic grapevine 
speeds progress and allows collaborations to 
extend across oceans and continents, some 
scientists say they are worried that the stan- 
dards of scientific communication are being 
lowered. With such a glut of data, they say. 
scientists might waste more time trying to 
verify or refute results that would never have 
Iteen made public if they had passed through 
ibe fine fibers of a scientific jouraaL 


The debate over cold fusion — carried out in 
computer conferences and electronic mail sys- 
tems before surfacing at scientific meetings — 
is tire dearest example yet of how computer 
networks have greatly increased tbe pace of 
interaction. 

Within days after Martin Fldschmann and 
B. Stanley Pons reported that they had 
achieved nudear fusion at room temperature, 
scientists all over the world were collaborating 
in the attempt to replicate the experiment. 

“In the 1930s, science was propagated by a 
small group of researchers interested in nudear 
physics who met in person by traveling to 
different locations," said Malvin Kalos. a 
physicist who was recently appointed head of 
Cornell University’s supercomputer center. 

“Computer networks change the lime scale 
enormously." 

When excitement over advances in super- 
conductivity swept the world in 1987, physi- 
cist s used fax machines to pass new documents 
to colleagues. 

Today in Odds tike astronomy and molecu- 
lar biology, fax machines are used routinely to 
transnit diagrams of new scientific models. 

Bui fax machines have their limits. 

As physicists raced to verify or refute the 


cold fusion claims, they used fax machines to 
rapidly circulate a single copy of a paper writ- 
ten, but not published, by Mr. Pons and Mr. 
Fldschmann. 

Because of the scarcity of information about 
cold fusion and because of the tremendous 
interest in the subject, computer networks 
played a far greater role in the discussion. 

Networks make it possible to broadcast in- 
formation to many places sramhaneously rath- 
er than sending it from point to point. ' 

Computer networks also serve to make com- 
munication more open and informal. 

“People fed that they can speak with their 
sleeves rolled up,” said Bernardo Hubcrman, a 
physicist at Xerox Corp.’s Palo Alto Research 
Colter in California. Mr. Hubennan is using 
computer networks to distribute a research 
journal to scholars working in the field of 
chaos theory. Within hours of “publication." 
be receives responses from as far away as 
Europe. 

Some scientists worry that the very infor- 
mality that electronic communications offers 
increases the chance of error and has the possi- 
ble side effect of lowering scientific standards. 

- IVI& Thu Vn IV* Tisirt 


Auto: 


ating the Off-Limits Hours 


By Miriam Widman 

F rankfurt — Ro- 
bots have long been 
used in various indus- 
tries to improve efficien- 
cy and cut costs, but in West Ger- 
many's bread factories, they are 
tiicrcasingly being used to get 
around a law that bans baking 
bread at nigbL 

The curfew-, which began in 
1915. prohibits bakers from work- 
ing between IU P.M. and 4 A.M. 
on normal working days- On Sat- 
urdays. thev can't bake between 
10 P.M. and midnight. And bakers 
are not allowed to make deliveries 
hefote 5.45 A.M« 

’ 'The idea to ban bread baking Jt 
night dates back to the Kaisers 
tjme, according to a .spokesman 
for the West German Breau am. 
Baker* Association. Germany was 
5i war. and supplies were short. 
Authorities noticed that more 
fresh bread ilun day-old bread 
ifcu, consumed, and so ir. an men 
to pet tile population to consume 
the restrictions were inuiful- 

The asMVMUon spokesman said 
rli.-.t ihe bread industry unions 
\mv used ilw 1915 la» w 
favor, while bakery owners Iu*c 
been fighting for a change, h 
owner, complain dial if other in- 
dustries can conduct an oft-hours 
schedule, lhcv 'h««jid be allowed 

iO, (mi. 

-It's vers hard for people 
.ibuud to understand this, saw 

Werner Herierech. the technical 
director for Wilhelm Vitber 



GmbH. “The night prohibition 
doesn’t exist anywhoe else in the 
European Community." 

In the meantime, many bakery 
owners, particularly at the large 
houses, have begun using robots to 
cicumvent the curfew. The use or 
robots began about 10 years ago. 
and while larger houses are more 
automated, smaller f rms often use 
niton to do a portion of their 
baking. 

The robots used in the baking 
industry do noi resemble the peo- 


ple-like robots used in the auto 
industry, Mr. Hefterech said. The 
key to automatizing the industry 
comes in developing technology 
for existing machines — getting 
ovens to turn on and off at the 
appropriate times and to bake 
bread at the correct temperature. 
In other words, the technology is 
based in developing software pro- 
grams to get existing machinery to 
perform without the need for hu- 
man personnel. 

The systems are very complicat- 


ed, and success is made more diffi- 
cult by the numerous factors that 
can go wrong in a bakery. A 
burned brbtchen could be the re- 
sult of baking at loo high a tem- 
perature, but it also could be due 
to improper combinations of sug- 
ar and flour. Formulating a com- 
puter program to get everything 
done nghi isn't easy. 

The Weber firm, which is 100 
percent owned by an American 
company. Borden Inc., is one of 
West Germany’s leaders in push- 
ing for full automation, but it 
doesn't have an estimate vet for 
when its factories will be fully 
automatic. 

Meanwhile, there have been 
some suggestions that West Ger- 
man bakers arc fearful of competi- 
tion from Fiance, but bakers note 
that croissants and brioches from 
across the Rhine may not be as 
competitive as one dunks. Fresh- 
ness is vital to the bread industry, 
and baguettes from abroad may 
lose their appeal by the time they 
are buttered on the German 
breakfast table, in products with a 
longer shelf life, however, EC 
competition could hurt German 
bakers. 

As for a change in ihe law, bak- 
ery owners are still pushing, but 
they don’t appear to be optimistic. 
Mr. Herlercch said it was unlikely 
that Bona would drop Ihe 1915 
riding before 1992, although he 
said a change in 1992 would be 
logical. Logic and politics, howev- 
er, do not always go hand in hand. 


MIRIAM WIDMAN is a journal- 
ist based in Frankfurt. 


IT’S SO SIMPLE TO 



REDUCE STRESS 
AND ENLARGE 
OFFICE PRODUCTIVITY. 


There are two ways to easily find 
out which office is using a Minolta copier. 
First have a look at the copies. You will be 
deeply impressed by the sharp, crisp copy 
images. Then have a look at the people 
who are operating the copier. When all of 
them ore looking relaxed in spite of all their 
work you have definitely found an office 
with a Minolta copier. 

Because all you hove to do to let a Minolta 
copier perform even the most demanding 
copying tasks is simply press a button. 

That's intelligence made simple. The Minolta 
way of reducing stress and enlarging 
office productivity. And you will Find every 
Minolta copier extraordinarily reliable. 

So, why don't you have a closer look right 
now. At the complete Minolta business 
equipment range. Simply contact your 
Minolta dealer. 

Minolta. The simplicity of intelligence. 
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WAU. STREET WATCH 

Did Japanese Overvalue 
A Levi’s Stock Offering? 

By FLOYD NORRIS 

New York Tima Service 

N EW YORK By American standards of valuation, 
Jap^^sc investors are giving money away when they 
buy stocks. This week, Levi Strauss Associates Inc., 
t - Jeaj ?? I ? a ^ er - took in some of that money. In the 
5-2 ces ?’ l f n emphasized how radically the valuations a sto cks 
outer tn the two countries. 

SKEW?* 0 * Japanese stock market placed a value 

ol about S5 10 minion on Levi’s Japanese subsidiary, which last 
year amounted for 4 percent of the company’s said 
Levi Strauss went private in a 1985 buyout, so there is no 
market value for the parent company. But Morgan Stanley & Co. 
estimated that if Levi’s shares were publicly traded in the United 
States, the company would 


Hie price was 37 
times last year’s ■ 
profits of 72 yen a 
share and 11 times 
book value. 


have a capitalization of JEL 5 
billion, including debt. 

Levi’s profits in Japan dou- 
bled last year while ewm.npc 
from the United States were 
down, but, by no stretch of the 
i m agi na tion do the Japanese 
operations account for one- 
fulh of the company’s overall 

value. Yet that is what the 

numbers seem to indicate. 

Levi’s offering is the first in Tokyo by an American company 
after the rules for initial public offerings there were revamped 
after the Recruit Co. stock- and inflnenc ft-p eAffing affair , in 
which prosecutors have accused some pafitiaans «nd business 
executives of taking bribes in the farm of shares sold at prices 
vastly below what the shares would soon fetch after the company 
went public. 

Under the new rales, the underwriters for the issue, led by 
Nikko Securities and Goldman, £arfi« £ Co. determined a fair 
range of prices based on multiples of book value and e arning s of 
comparable companies, said Joseph M. Mamet; Levi’s treasurer. 
Japanese government agencies duly approved those estimates. 

In the case of Levi’s Japan affiliate, the mi n imu m planned 
price was 2/560 yen a share, but Tuesday’s auction resulted in a 
price of 2,656 yen, about 4 percent higher than tte nwiimnm, and 
the equivalent of about 518.70 at current exchange rates. 

That is 37 times last year’s profits of 72 yen a share, and II 
times book value. Had enthusiasm for the offering been high 
enough, the Japanese rales would have allowed Levi to charge up 
to 30 percen t more flum the wwmrwnm price. 

L EVI win take in about $80 milli on in cash from the 
offering, Mr. Maurer said. That amount reflects the fact 
that Levi hedged the transaction when the yen was sub- 
stantially higher against the dollar than it is now. Much of the 
cash will go to bufld a new distribution center in Japan. 

Of Levi’s sales in Japan, about 10 to 15 percent are of dothes 
imported from the United States, Mr. Maurer said. About 35 
percent comes from other Asian countries, and the rest from 
independent contractors in Japan. 

Jeans are not cheap in Japan. A pair that costs 520 in the 
United States goes for at least three rimes as much in Japan, Mr. 
Maurer said. 

The Japanese offering comes two month* after Levi disclosed 
just how well it has done in the years since it went private. 

That disclosure came in a filing with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission far a program that would allow employees to 
buy shares in Levi at two-thirds of fair value. It was to assess that 
fair value that Morgan Stanley was called in. 

The results have been impressive. Total debt of S1J5 bunco 

after the leveraged buyout had been paid down to less than S700 
mini on by last fall, when the company added more debt to 

See LEVI, Page 17 
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Kuwait 

Qarifies 

Oil Stance 

b Will Cut Output 
Bid Not to Quota 

Reuters 

VIENNA — Kuwait said Thurs- 
day that it was boycotting OPEC’s 
new oil output quotas but pledged 
same cuts in its current production 
to help the cartel defend prices. 

Prices steadied On Thursday af- 
ter a sharp fall on Wednesday Mien 
OPEC ou ministers set quotas to 
which Kuwait and the United Arab 
Emirates said they would not be 
bound. The two producers sought 
to pump far more cal than the cartel 
had allocated to them. 

On Wednesday, 81 cents was 
knocked from U.S. July crude cal 
futures after news of the agreement 
by the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries, with ihe con- 
tract faffing to 519.65 a barrel on 
New York Mercantile Ex- 


the crude 
rising to 


the New 

change. On Thursda; 
recouped part of that ' 

520.02. 

The Kuwaiti minister, Sheikh AH 
Khalifa aL Sabah, confirmed his 
country’spoation on Thursday but 
added, “We will use that freedom 
very, very responsibly” 

He said be would act qriddy to 
cut Kuwait’s output to 1 35 miffon 
barrels duly. That is above hs new 
qnota of 1XS9 milli on but less than 
the 15 million that industry sources 
said the countiy pumped in May. 

The United Arab Emir ates min- 
ister, Mans Said aj Oteaba, said his 
country was “showing restraint” 
The United Arab Emira tes is pro- 
ducing about half a mini pm Kftrrrig 
more than OPEC rules permit. 

The short-term hope of OPEC 
cm Thursday was that 
above its new overall ceiling of 19 5 
milli on barrels a day would be lim- 
ited. 

Ministers portrayed the latest 
deal as a stop-gap measure pending 
further efforts to reallocate quotas 
in the fall 

Cartel leaders said privately that 
the attitude of Saudi Arabia was 
crucial. Its oil minister. Hi sham 
Nazer, indicated that the world's 
biggest exporter would keep to its 
quota if the excess production by 
Kuwait and the United Arab Emir- 
ates did not get out of hand. 


Vodka: The New U.S. Craze 


Rising Demand Prompts 
Batch ol New Brands 

By Michael Frdtag 

New Vartf Tima Service 

NEW YORK — Inspired by the strong sales of 
Absolut vodka at a time when most of the liquor 
business has been stagnant, several major Ameri- 
can companies have plunged into the 5450 million 
premium vodka market. 

Brown-Forman Corp., the Kentucky-based 
company best known for producing Jack Daniels, 
Southern Comfort and other whiskeys, has just 
introduced an imported premium vodka from Ice- 
land called Icy. 

“The imported vodka market is one ofthe few 
vibrant, growing segments in the distilled spirits 
industry, said BiQ Creason, senior brand manag er 
at Brown-Forman, which will spend S4J million to 
promote Icy this year. 

Schieffdm St Somerset Co., the New York im- 
porter whose brands mrinde Jo hnnie Walker 
Scotch and Hennessy cognac, is planning to intro- 
duce Tanqoeray Sterling vodka, imported, from 
Britain, early this fall, to accompany its popular 
Tanqueray gin. 

Buckingham Wile Co. has introduced Denaka 
vodka, imported from Denmark, with a S10 mil- 
lion advertising campaign featuring the slogan “In 
a world of absolutes, benaka excels.” Bucking- 
ham, based in New York, is a division of Whit- 
bread North America Inn. 

And Joseph E. Sea 
marketing push for 
from Poland, in the fa 
Meanwhile, Stohchnaya, the vodka from the 
Soviet Union that dominated the import rnarifwt 
before Absolut arrived from Sweden, is eqoying a 
resurgence in popularity that coincides with im- 
proved Soviet-American relations. 

And Monsieur Henri Wises, the PepsiCo Inc. 
subsidiary that imparts Stoliclmaya, has just raised 
the stakes by introdnemg the first “ultra-premi- 
imi” brand, StotidmayauistalLGastan, the prod- 
uct (rf a labor-intensive distillation process, mil be 
priced at about 520 for a 750-nriIHliter bottle 
(about a fifth of a U.S. gallon), about 56 higher 
than regular Stoliclmaya and Absolut 
Both StoHchnaya and Absolut have also intro- 
duced pepper-and citrus-flavored vodkas, which 
aresefimgwefl. 

Bnt even the mere premium brands are malting a 
lot of money. 

“Imported vodka is extraordinarily profitable,” 
said Tom Pirko, president of Bevmark Inc. of Los 
Angeles, an industry consultant “There is more 
money in that category than anywhere else." 

Since vodka, by definition, is tasteless, domestic 
and imported brmds are virtually the same, except 
for packaging, marketing image, and a subtle qual- 
ity known as “smoothness," Mr. Pirko said. Yet he 
added, prenrinm vodkas are priced at least twice as 
high as domestic brands. 

While domestic vodkas have a profit margin of 
about 55 to S10 for a case of a dozen 750-milliliter 
bottles, imported vodkas have average profits of 
about 550 a case, Mr. Pirko said. 

Ten years ago, when Stolichnaya was virtually 
alone in the market, imported vodkas represented 



Advertisements for Icy, top, and Absohrt pre- 
mium vodkas. Absolut has won a court order 
preventing Icy from using the advertisement 


less than 1 percent of total vodka sales. In 1988, 
they represented 8 percent, said Frank C. Walters, 
director of research for M. Shank en Communica- 
tions, which publishes two beverage trade publica- 
tions, Impact and Market Watch. 

In the past three years, Mr. Walters said, the 
imported-vodka market has doubled and is not 
showing any sign of slowing. The reason for the 
growing popularity, industry analysts say, is that 
vodka has cultivated a clean, pure and exotic 
image at a time Mien people are drinking less 
because they perceive alcohol as unhealthy. 

“Paradoxically, the people who are drinking 
fruit juice because if s good for thorn are also 

See VODKA, Page 19 


Hanson Sells 
5.2% Stake in 
Midland Bank 


The .4ssi* Mini Press 

LONDON — Hanson PLC, one 
of Midland Bank PLCs largest 
shareholders, said Thursday that it 
had sold its entire 5.2 percent stake 
in Britain’s fourth largest commer- 
> fial bank to an unnamed buyer. 

The sale of the stake, worth 
about £1 40 million ($22 1 .4 million) 
at Thursday’s market price, contin- 
ued a hectic pace of asset sales by 
the formerly acquisitive British 
conglomerate and raised questions 
about Midland's future. 

Although Hanson and Midland 
declined to name the buyer of the 
suke, analysts said there was spec- 
ulation that the shares had been 
sold to Hongkong St Sha n g h ai 
Banking Corp., which already owns 
a 14.9 percent stake in Midland. 

Hongkong & Shanghai bought 
the stake in November 1987 on the 
condition that it not increase the 
bolding without Midland's approv- 
al. To raise the slake above 15 per- 
cent, the Hong Kong bank would 


Standard to Cut 
240 Jobs in l/.JL 

Reuters 

LONDON — Standard Char- 
tered PLC will cut 240 positions in 
a restructuring to improve the ef- 
fectiveness of its London head- 
quarters, the bank’s chairman said 
Thursday. 

Rodney Galpin, the ehairmim^ 
said that of the 240, about 80 staff 
members would be offered rede- 
ployment or voluntary severance 
and about 150 were likely to be laid 
off. As part of the restructuring. 
Pacific Basin businesses will be put 
under rate line of management and 
business in the developed and devel- 
oping world outride the Pacific Bar 
an wifl he p»ut under a second. 

Mr. Galpin said in March that he 
had begun a thorough review of 
group strategy. At that time, the 
bank announced a return to profit- 
ability in 1988 with a £313 mill i nn 
($495.0 million) pretax profit, com- 
pared with a £250 milli on loss a 
year earlier mainly because of 
charges for bad and doubtful debts. 


have to obtain the approval of the 
Bank of England. 

Since then. Midland and Hong- 
kong & Shanghai have swapped or 
merged overlapping operations in 
Europe and Asia in what some ana- 
lysis have said appeared to be prep-; 
orations fra: a merger. 

The news of the sale sent Mid-; 
land shares 1 2 pence higher to dose 
at 357 pence on the London Stock 
Exchange. 

Hanson said it had disposed of 
the stake for commercial reasons. 
“We were approached and sold our 
stake at a premium to the market," 
said Martin Taylor, a spokesman. 

Hanson had bought the Midland 
stake in the fall of 1987 because 
“we thought Midland was an un; 
dervalued company and was gang 
to make progress under Sr Kit. 
which it has been, and our decision 
turns out to be justified,” Mr. Tay- 
lor said, refening to Sir Kit McMa- 
hon, Midland's chairman. 

The sale is the latest in a string of 
asset disposals for Hanson. 


Christiania Plans 
To Raise Capital 

ComptkJ by Our Staff From Dispatches 

OSLO — Christiania Bank og 
Kreditkasse A/S, Norway’s biggest 
bank, proposed Thursday a two-for- 
one stock split and a 740.4 million 
kroner ($103 million) rights issue. 

The board said its stock would be 
split into two dosses, an ordinary 
category fra domestic investors only 
and what are called free shares, 
which could be held by Norwegians 
or foreigner The two classes would 
have equal voting rights. The change 
was an adjustment after the govern- 
ment’s decision to raise the amount 
of stock foreigners could hold in 
Norwegian banks to 25 percent 
from 15 percent. 

Christiania also said it earned 479 
million kroner before extraordinary 
items in the first four mouths of the 
year, compared with a loss of 1 
million kroner in the corresponding 
1 988 period, when the bank suffered 
significant loan Losses. Loan losses 
so far this year are 360 milli on kro- 
ner. (Reuters, AFP) 


At the Paris Air Show , 
Some Are Celebrating 

Civilian Orders Boom but Not Military 
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By Steven Greenhouse 

New York Tima Service 

PARIS — The aerospace indus- 
try, beginning its annual air show 
Thursday, is deeply split between 
its booming civilian and troubled 
mOitaxy rides. 

“The industry is in a schizo- 
phrenic state," said Wolfgang De- 
much, an aerospace analyst with 
UBS Securities in New York. 

On one hand, the civilian aircraft 
business is booming as never be- 
fore, with the big problem being 
how to expand production capacity 
while mainfBrninig quality. 

But the military side is contract- 
mg, as governments, intent cm eas- 
ing global tensions, rein in military 

— fracing companies to 

nts and * 


form alliances 
with other manufacturers. 

“They’re hurting for skilled 
workers in the commercial market, 
while they simultaneously are lay- 
offs and cutbacks in the military 
market,” Mr. Demisch said. 

More than 100,000 aerospace ex- 
ecutives are in Paris fra the ah 
show, which rotates between 
France and Britain each year. More 
than 1,000 companies will be ex- 
hibiting at Le Bourget airfield. 

As they begin wining and dating 
airline officials at the 10-day show, 
the Big Three in civilian aircraft — 
Airbus Industrie, Boeing Ca and 
McDonnell Douglas Crap. — are 
in a celebratory mood. 

So far this year orders are run- 
ning ahead of even the heady levels 
of bst year. In 1988, airtmes or- 
dered more than 1,000 jets, with a 
total price tag of more than 547 
billion, compared with 726 jets val- 
ued at 539 billion in 1987. 

“The manufacturers are having 
problems ramping up production 
as fast as the market would like,” 
Mr. Demisch said. 

In the fust five months of this 
year, Boeing has received 568 or- 
ders, just 68 less than the total for 
all erf last year. 

Air traffic is up so much and 
airlines are so eager to replace ag- 
ing planes that Bodng, the industry 
leader, has revised its forecast fra 
industry sales. Boeing now ays 
itiai aircraft makers will deliver 
8,417 jets, worth 5516 billion, over 
the next 15 years. A year ago, it 
predicted deliveries of 6,908 air- 
craft valued at 5414 billion. 

Competition among the Big 
Three remains fierce, as Boeing and 

McDcrtffidl Douglas fight *° P 1 ® - 
save market share in the face of 
advances by Airbus, the four-na- 
tion £urop«m consortium. 

At the air show, McDonnell 
Dowlas will push its MD-li, a 
three-engine medinm-io-long- 
rangc airliner tha t is to make its 
pai/foi flight this summer. 


The MD-ll wiH.be _ 
head with Airbus’s A-3 


head to 
a two- 


the long-range, four-engine A- 
340. The A-330 and A-340 are to 
enter service in the eady 1990s. 

Airbus is pushing ahead with 
plans to build a stretched version of 
its 150-5eat A-320. This plane, with 
180 to 200 seats, will directly com- 
pete with Boeing’s 757-200 medi- 
um-range aircraft 

The competition between Airbus 
and the UJ5. companies is all the 
more contentious because of Wash- 
ington's assertions that European 
governments subsidize Airbus. 

The boom in airhne orders is 
creating inflationary pressures as 
the companies scramble for com- 
ponents and skilled workers. 

In military aonspace; the 
cost of developing aircraft is 
main concern. 

As governments have cut mili- 
tary budgets in constant dollars be- 
cause erf improved East- West rela- 
tions, rapidly rising development 
costs have poshed manufacturers 
to cooperate more than ever. . 

This trend can be seen in the 
teaming up of U.S. companies to 
build the next generation of mili- 
tary aircraft: the Advanced Tacti- 
cal Fighter and the Advanced Tac- 
tical Aircraft. 

But the trend toward coopera- 
tion and consolidation is far more 
advanced in Europe. 

On Tuesday, Henri Martre, 
chairman of France’s Aerospatiale, 
said five European aviation compa- 
nies would join to study construc- 
tion of a new mQitaiy transport 
plane. The other companies are 
British Aerospace PLC, AeritaEa, 
Messerschrmtt-Bdlkow-Blohm 
GmbH and Cbnstrocriones Aeroo- 
anticas, or Casa, of Spain. 

Anothra example of cooperation 
is the Eorofighter. a new generation 
of fight® planes bong built by 
companies from four nations. 

“The airframe and engine manu- 
facturers have gone pretty far in 
their oonsoEdation,” raid Ian Wild, 
an analyst with Barclays de Zoete 
Wedd, a London investment bank. 
“We’re now going down to the next 
level and seeing consotidarion in 
aerospace dcctramcs.” 

Thomson SA, the French elec- 
tronics gjant, has merged its aero- 
space electronics operations with 
those of Aerospatiale. Daimler- 
Benz AG is seeking to take control 
of Messersdmitt, which would cre- 
ate a gian t in militairy aerospace 
and electronics. And (jraeral Elec- 
tric Co. of Britain is teaming up 
with Semens AG in an attempted 
takeover of the aerospaoe electron- 
ics business of Plessey Ca 


YOU’VE MADE IT. THE NEXT STEP IS KEEPING IT. 



linanciai success 
brings new challenges. 
More is at stake, 
and more than ever 
external factors can 
have a direct affect 
on your financial 
situation. In today's 
turbulent world, the 
key goal is to protea 
and grow your assets. 
That is the business 
of TDB American 
Express Bank. What 
we offer, in addition 
to the celebrated 
Swiss banking 
environment, is a 
true investment 
culture. With our 
.American Express 
affiliation, you'll have 
access to an entire 
world of investment 

opportunities, while 
enjoying the privacy 
and security of 
Switzerland. 

Let us begin working 
on this next enterprise. 
Call us today, or visit 
us the next time 
you're in Switzerland. 

PRIVATE BANKING 
SOLUTIONS 
IN SWITZERLAND 
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INTERNATIONAL REAL ESTATE MARKETPLACE 


• REAL ESTATE 
CONSULTANTS 


KtUUSE YOU! 

, “TOTI 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 



ROOCH PROVINCES 


LRP.atm. 
toridwid fajpvfr Bond 
bti UK EU73S oner UK E1.3548 
T«t hpwMin Office* 
Cypras (03) 444455 
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REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


CANADA 11 acre dc un ned far 
homing. 45 hmIk Bam dowahnm 
Matted tow* Ourara. Good ocas 
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, toUanrai. Fi c nn ti m d rawabity. 
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ENJOY THE SECURITY OF YOUR OWN PIECE OF THE AMERICAN WEST 
FROM AS LITTLE AS $92 PER MONTH. 


V/estate lots, overtoiling Insh vineyards, pecan groves and sahfiooded fennfand. 

Fruitful soB, utilities and road access to each lot Suburban to the fast gnwfagOty of Denting, 
Kit, U.SJL (area pop. 28,068) wfakh is attracting more and more Americans who are looking 
to the ftrtroe. Commute to Phoenix, Tucson, ABnqnenjoe.I^sCttOT 
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THE ART OF LIVING 

From Studio To g-Room 


ENCHANTING NEW MEXICO 

TewelbEie&ies, exfa flai atang donate, poBnticp-free,il« feet etevatoLPrine ales with 
J hekfing permits prices from 17,501 with RN (town payment 10% AP1L interest in 
deettning balance over M years (121 maflhiypayinBtis of ad; R2). Units available from 
hattocre plots to #aae randies. (A 4taore ranch oasts as BSOe as ftt a month.) 
T^saneiH^toaiidinexpeosiTCwayofkiYestogintliefastpowBgsoQttiwEstcrftiie U5A 
flieaffer is strictly limited and never before advertised. Hurry! 


LENNARDS PROPERTIES INTERNATIONAL 


Tor full details contact London England TEL: INT. +44(0)15869462 


EXCEPTIONAL PROPERTY 


1 hour 10 minutes away from Paris. High dass, extremely 
comfortable 19th Ctiilwy Caatlt wim landscaped pads, 
lake, outbuildings, stud of 31 horse-boxes with house, farm 
bulking, 155 ha. of land 200 ha. of woodland. 

Magriflcent area for hunting and whwfloe. 
BenwHahl y ariUcpp*. RidrahUy Price 13,700000 FF. 


S.CGAF. • 

Paris TeL: {1)42 85 72 27 
Fax: (1)42 80 63 34 
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OUR LAKELAND PARADISE 
. AWAITS YOU 


at m. w 

Afl of us have dreamlands. A special place Id caH our own. 
TlSalt Unhurried. Fun, of course, but much more. A place 


TRSife Unhurried. Fun, of course, but much more. A place 
that’s unspoiled, where you and nature can get it all together. 

Forbes Inc, publisher of Forbes Magazine, through its increcfr- 
bty successful Colorado land subsidiary, Sangre de Cristo 
Ranches, is seffing homeates on over 12,500 glorious acres of 
untouched land nestled on The Lake of the Ozarks in central 
Missouri. 

The average lot size of much of this land is' 6 acres, with a 
minimum of 3 right up. to 15 acres. The price for most of these 
lots is $7500, and each is dtoistbfe into at least 2 lots. This means 
that purchasers can dispose of the added lot Id their children, 
relatives or friends. And camping is permitted on some kitsl You 
can purchase your homesite wtth 9% financing and monthly 


payments of only 1% of the purchase price. 
For complete information inducfinq 


For complete information including pictures, maps, and full 
details on our liberal money-back and exchange privileges, 
please write to: Forbes Europe Inc, P.O. Box 86, London Swll 
3LTT England 


LONDON RESIDENTIAL 
LETTING AGENTS 


PRUDENTIAL 


Property Services 


LONDON 

WUVUNGTON CHESCSa. WL BbhM 4 4 bed house dose Amarlcan SdcoL 


Large recap., study, Htchsn/dWng room. 3 bath* & con se rvatory, roof terrace. 
fl ,500 nw. 

LKtto ValM onto* OI-MMUa. 


HYDE MMC. W2. Lame 3rd floor Hat w#h pencmrlc vtons o! Hyde PaX Brand r 
modam dock vith Itt. porw 4 indagraund parWrn. Urturrtshed E750 p.w. 
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ESSEX HOUSE 


Come home to New York’s 
premier address aid - 
experience a world of 
luxury and comfort. 

FUUY-RfllNlSHED HOTEL 
CONDO APARTMBfTS 

FOR SALE: 

1- bed .. from $289(000 

2- bed from $379,000 

A LEASING PROGRAM IS 
ALSO AVAILABLE FOR 
RENTALS from 1 MONTH 
TO MULTI-YEAR TERMS 
FROM; $3,300.00 PER 
MONTH. 

Rentab ndbde: 

• Da3y rocid asrvice 

• Linens and room supples 

■ Private rBcepfon/cnndsrgB dak 
- Use of hatoMarifte* and scran 
For information, 

Fernanda Forman 

ESSEX HOUSE 

REAL ESTATE CORP. 


212484-5147 

160 Central Park.South 
New York, N.Y. 10019 



PALM 

BEACH, 

FLORIDA 


On world-famous 
Worth Avenue. Ocean- 
front buBdmg — three 
condominium units 
available. Fabulous 
2 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, dining-room, 
terraces, garage, 
parking, swimming- 
pool, ocean views. 
Prestige address. 
Prices U.S. $320,000- 
5600,000. 


BMRK3A MWTTS-WEARN 


33Z Royal PotoCtom ftea, 
Pfrm Bncfa, Hciida 3M80 
(407) 669-7067 Fax 
{407)655-1988 (407)8*4-1740 


SALES OFFICE.- 58 U*. n» Lamardt. 

•K0I8Pto*-mfl)416I42.4» 
HDObOfl ' ^eC^rOpendaayfrian 
lOLSOuartuxSOpni 


’. Aecri— sale at the Tribil de Netew 
Ttmdxy , Jme 22, 19W, K2pJL, bone LOT .. 

TWO HOUSES I N VAUCRESSON 

' (Hants-de-Seme) 19 and 21 Arenue Fodi 
Starting Price; FJV. 1^00^)00 

Contact M* W1SUN, Lawyer, 7. Avenue dc Madrid. 92200 NEUILLY-SUR- 
SEINE (47,47.25.30. from 4 to 6 nan.). Vists June 20, 1989, Grom 10 tin. to 
boob. M* MOULY Usher. ■ 


— BUYERS! — 

You are looking for rerideriial or 
co mme rcia l real estate in the 
Sotfh d France, sold by earners 
with the possfc%crflO(ftaedit 
Coated ie for a free nnhetstufy 
Write specifying your needs to: 
CJJL&riERN ATONAL 
22, Bd Limbert 
84000 AVIGNON, Fiance. 
You u€ receive a FREE Kstteg of 
conesponfing properties akear^t 
tMted aid selected for you. 




= For Sole 
on French Riviera 


Unique CAP 
(Cap B6nat) 

300 m. ctfooari Ena. 12^)00 jqjn. af 
airfbaa with trees. In waft conihroied 
private estate, X bn. from HYBIE, 
60 bn. from ST. TROPEZ. 


Besidenticd Area 


IWnrt tf nl ^XMJU Ui TiUd dcBB tO 
Oiiinw cftiAif, gmat looution. kitua 
living roan, 4 bedroom*, 3 bam- 
roc*ns,wcaderiultenace with beat- 

dan l/2ocre with |mm«mnk- T1BW 
ewer the Bay ol Canoaa. 

BeL 2142. Mok FA. SJOtWJOO. 


Send inquiry ft* 

SISAN SJL 
BJ*. 262, 74106 Antennae 
CedexF.Fox:(33)50871517. 
Telex: 309099 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES’ 
IN LUXURY DEVELOPMENTS 



PROPERTY 


:r*yi.:ii vt* *, 


between Hmnbovg and Bremen. 

Property for canStnidiao of Hotel, 
Golf, apartroeats, horses end tennb. 


060.000 sqjn. for sal 
Fax: {0041 j 7/226842 


Tefc {0041] 37/3928.94 


ThomHeSA, Hw h i A 
1700 Fribourg, Swttzeriand. 


IN THE BEST LOCATIONS OF EUROPE 

o FRANCE: ANTIBES, COURCHEVEL, VAL D ’I SERE, 
DEAUVILLE, PARIS 
e MONACO 

• SPAIN; COSTA DEL SOL, MARBELLA, MIAS GOLF 
Scartity is becoming an actual phenomenon tor real good locations, so 
we are proud to otter you excellent investment opportunities in the 
condominiuni projects an the above mentioned sites. 

Contact Tel.: (1) 40.67.11.11. Fax: (1) 45.01.86.08 
International Sales and Marketing Department, Francois d'Hauthuflle 


Spie Batignolles Group, 65, av. d'lena, 751 16 Paris, France. 


For information contact 

MocK Agencvr . 
Vladri Banff 5B, 5)1 25 Hama. 
TeU 0857263263. fma 055/283901. 



MOVING TO LONDON? 

Seeking property to buy, rent or 
for I n v e stmen t? For the com- 
plete relocation service to save 
time, money and stress. 

Cd: 


Exceptionally good' 

. capital investment, 
for salem 

Tuscany 

Top hotels, costte, count’s vStaa, 
cetiars, etc. 

Offers to Ref. N*3MOMZK544, 
Mease Aretoncen AG, Pu si f m ii, 
Ov802S ZOrich. 


DON'T PICK 
YOUR NEW HOME 
UNTIL YOU'VE 
SEEN OURS! 


Two to five- bedroom suitvs 
.tvailablo for long staying hotel 
g-anstr- and foreign resident 
families 




The Salle Hold At The 


A 

Swiss Grand hotel 

.SEOUL 

iwMt d^7 - 


For norc Inf or mati on, piom ooatad- 
A*Sale»A Martetta* Ocp». 
mi (82-2) 356-348* Ext. 8371/83«. 
Fare (82^2) 356-7799, Th: K34322 
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58, Rmrriew Grave, Loodoo W4 3QP 
TeL 01 9944578 


VISITING LONDON 


ENJOY YOUR LONDON STAY IN THE HEART OF MAYFAIR 

at CURZON COURT 

56 Curzon Street & 39 Kill street, Mayfair, London W1Y 7PF. 
Tel.: 441 499 4121 , Fax: 441 491 7476, Tlx.: 23660 PEM G 


Our luxury furnished apartments with full hotel 
service are within easy walking distance of Piccadilly, 

Hyde Park, Oxford, Fiegent and Bond Streets end most theaters. 
• Studios, one or two bedrooms, one a two bathroom flats, aO with 
lounge end fully fitted kitchen. *24 hour porterage • colour T.V. 

• direct tel. dialling • same day personal laundry A cleaning 
. • tax and tix. service • fully fitted kitchen • dally maW service 
Please cat or mfia Aar brochure ant/ brtY- Our prises m »di beta* Mayfair HM rooms! 



Refurbished to Mgh standard 
75 year lease - £175400. 
Contact Berry ATTAR 

U.K. 01 4874401. 



KENWOODS 


FURNISHED APTS/HOUSES 
LONDON/SUBURBS 
SHORT/ LONG LETS 


TEL (1) 402 2271 
25271: FAX: 01 262 3750 


TLX: 25271; FAX: 01 262 3750 
23 SPRING ST, LONDON VV2 1JA 
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TOUT 


Per night/week In heart of Mayfair 
does to KrightebrkJoe Oxford Street 
Fully serviced. Excellent value. 



ATTENTION 


ALL TENANTS 


LONDON 

South Kensington 


For 1 week or more. Elegant 2/3 
room apartment, fully equipped. 

/teservaiifens.Telj (01) 2250184. 
Fax: (01)2250280. 

Telex: 893095 SUNSAC. 


We have 100s of Bedsits/ Stu- 
dios Flats and Houses in all 
areas of LONDON; to Suit all 
budgets. Short - term and 
Holiday lets available 


Codus tedey - more in tomorrw 

MARK ONE ESTATES 
UX 01-625 7102/3 




IN CRANS-MONTANA - SWITZERLAND 

one of fhe rated rammer and wirtar hofidoy 
wiJh a arxsd deal af wtfhine, nea to Ae golf anna 
a 3 lBOR)ABMnWB<rraOF^3 1A61/2ROOMSN A HGH STANDARD BDB>ICE 
Pricei from Sft 259,000. 
bi/u rmaHom aid visit, phase co nto rt* 

REGIE DE LA RIVIERA SA 

Av. du Casino 32 - 1 820 MONTBEUX 

Tel. -i- 21-963 J2J8 _____ . 
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Texas Banker Cuts Debt With Sales 
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Cpipjfcrf fry 0»- 5ic# r fhwi Dupafcte 

DALLAS — Lw»m Financial 
Corp. said Thursday that it would 
se3 its retail h«nhng and credit- 
card operations to an investor 
group led by Morin Lynch & Co. 
for $500 rmffion in cash and securi- 
ties. 

Lanas, once the largest U.S. 
mortgage baste, has been trou- 
bled by losses in Texas real estate 
projects, outflow of more than $] 
mfflion a month from its retail 
mo rt g a g e business and $5.6 billion 
off debt. 

Tbe parent company said the 
sale of Lomas Bankers Cap. would 
result in a $1.7 billion reduction in 
the consolidated debt of Lomas Fi- 
nancial. The unit is being sold for 
$435 million and $65 
of preferred stock. 

The sale is subject to approval by 
the Delaware Bank Commissioner 
and the Federal Deposit Turen yi vy. 

Lomas said. 

f/wTiM aim that the company 
set up for the acquisition would 
have $IQQ millio n of 
equity and the $65 milli on pre- 


By MegBortin 

Internal tonal Herald Tribune 

MOSCOW — Western business- 
men centring to tap the huge poten- 
tial of the Soviet market odd a 
brain storming session Thursday 
with Soviet economic planners and 
emerged saying they were eager to 
do bu si ness with Moscow despite 
the uncertainties of dealing with a 
planned economy deeply in Qux. 

Ideas discussed at a conference 
on prospects for East-West trade in 
the 1990s included: 

• Combining Soviet fundamen- 
tal research and Western high tech- 
nology in joint projects to bo3d 
nuclear power plants, high-speed 
trains and a pan-European electric- 
ity grid. 

• Helping the Soviets improve 
their environmental protection 
procedures by cooperating on 
waste-recycling projects at fac- 
tories. 

• Encouraging a Soviet “green 
revolution” by introducing West- 
ern agricultural expertise m such 
areas as the Ukr aine 

• “Exporting" joint ventures by 
involving Soviet companies and 


(Cooduned from first fiasnee page) 

finance a buyback of sane shares 
owned by members of the founding 
Haas family, which still controls 
the company. 

Morgan Stanley estimates that 
the shares acquired for $10 each in 
the buyout in 1985 are worth 
$5050 now. That paydown in debt 
was accomplished despite a flat 

The number of jeans and other 
garments sold by Levi dipped by 6 



fared stock. It said Merrill and IP. 
Magas & Co. would provide addi- 
tional capital. 

After two years, Lomas said, the 
preferred stock would pay divi- 
dends of 10 percent annually fa 
three years and then 15 percent for 
each of the following five years. 
The stock, however, is n>n«Hlg & 
face value at any rime and must be 
redeemed after 10 years. 

Lomas Financial said it intended 
to purchase 10 percent of the ac- 
quiring company fa $10 million. 

Analysts had speculated that the 
profitable credit-card opera tions, 
the 1 Ith-largest US. issuer of Mas- 
tercard and Visa credit cards, 
might be sold. Jess Hay, ch annan 
of Lomas Financial, hpH oa»d the 
business and a leasing company 
were expendable became they were 
capital-intensive. He noted Lomas 
could slash debt by selling either. 

Some observers, however, have 
questioned that strategy. “If they 
seD the good assets, where will the 
earnings cocas from?" Rank 
W. Anderson, an analyst with Ste- 
phens Ieux, in Little Rock, Arkansas. 


Lomas acquired its credit-card 
and leasing businesses in 1986 and 
1987 fa $557 million in cash and 
stock. They are two of the compa- 
ny’s three most profitable opera- 
tions, the ocher being short-term 
lending. 

By the end of Jane, Lanas also 
plans to get out of the mongage- 
origination business by dosing a 
selling 27 retail offices, remnants of 
a 120-site network. It also also 
slashed its common stock dividend 
nearly in half, to 72 cents a year. 

Mr. Hay said his goal was to cut 
debt to no more than $4 billion. 

Lomas had losses of $12.4 million 
in the quarter ended March 31, 
mainly because of debt pa ym e nts 

and trouble in mnrtgii g r. wigm^nnn 

and land dev elop m en t 
It faces daunting proWans at two 
big developments near Dallas and 
HoustML which are plagued by high 
interest expenses and of 
Mr. Hay’s drive to dngh debt 
i ndi ca te s how serious he considers 
a possible rise in interest rates. And 
the depression in Texas real estate 
continues. {Reuters, N YT, UPI) 


Warner Sues 
Citibank Cher - 
Paramount Bid 

Reu York Timet Service 

NEW YORK — In an at : ; 
tempt to upset Paramount 
Communica tions Inc/s com- 
peting deal for Time Inc4 
Warner Co mmunicati ons Inc. ‘ 
has sued Citibank, Para- 
mount’s lead bank, in New__ 
Yak State Supreme Court. 

The suh, filed Wednesday, 
seeks $1 billion in damages 
and an injunction barring Go- 
bank from help i n g to finance, 
the Paramount deal 
■ Warner said that Gtibank- 
has a banking relationship; 

with ii and that it has a written - 

agreement that prevents Go- 
rank from interfering with the 
Tune- Warner merger. 

A Citi bank spokesman saidL— 
“We went over the issues be- 
forehand, and we’re not aware 
of any violation of any agree- 
ment with Warner.’' 


Western Business Eager for Soviet Expansion 


raw materials in Western industrial 
initiatives. 

At the conference, cosponsored 
by the International Herald Tri- 
bune; the Soviet Chamber of Com- 
merce and Ekonojmcheskaya Ga- 
zeta, a Soviet economic weekly. 
Westerners panted to dm realign- 
ment off the wold economy as a 
facta in their growing desire to 
participate in joint ventures with 
the East. 

“The driving force behind tins 
wave of cooperative corporate be- 
havior is the switch from r egional 
markets to global markets,* said 
Heinz Schimmdbusch, chairman 
of the board off MctaRgeseflschaft 
AG of West Germany. 

Others stressed the profit mo- 
tive. Raul Ga ntini, chairman of 

Gruppo Ferruzzi of Italy, said the 
saturation of traditional markets 
was becoming “an increasingly real 
and troubling prospect for Weston 
economies’’ and urged Western 
countries to help create a vigorous 
Sonet market to allow then own 
economic expansion to continue. 

Frans Andriessen, the European 
Community’s commissioner fa ex- 


ternal relations, disclosed that EC 
ministers were expected to approve 

next week the start off negotiations 
on an ambitious 10-year trade and 
cooperation agreement with the So- 
viet Union. 

Mr. Andriessen contended that 
the unified European market 
planned fa the end of 1992 would 
open “a gateway of opportunity" 
fa the Soviet Union and insis ted 
that the West should cooperate to 
hdp foster stability and detente. 

Ivan D. Ivanov of the State For- 
eign Economic Commission, said 
Moscow was fully prepared to ne- 
gotiate with the European Commu- 
nity on cooperating in everything 
from nuclear energy generation 
and agriculture to telecommunica- 
tions and new standards fa the 
television of the next generation. 

“I wish to emphasize that we do 
not visualize the EC erf 1992 as 
'fortress Europe,’" Mr. Ivanov 
said. 

Despite increased openness to 
Western business as the Soviet 
Union attempts to shoe up its tot- 
tering economy, speakers on both 
rides agreed that a number of ma- 


LEVI: Did the Japanese Overvalue a Stock Offering? 


percent in 1987 and by a small 
amount in 1988. 

Revenues rose in each year be- 
cause the company raised prices, 
but while such increases bmH«i 
L evi to report a profit increase in 
1987, earnings fell in 1988 to $1 1 1.9 
million, or $3.06 a share, from 
5135.4 million, a $3.61 a share, in 
1987. 

Levi was forced by toe unexpect- 
ed slowdown in sales to dose one 
plant last year and to operate oth- 
ers at shortened workweeks. Butin 


the first quarter of the fiscal year, 
ended Feb. 26. Levi reported that 
unit sales were up 12 patent from 
the corresponding period a year 
earlier. Operating income was up 
sharply. 

Mr. Maurer said Levi executives 
liked running a private company 
and had no intention of gang pub- 
lic again in this country. 

But in Japan, it appears, the 
amount of cash investors are will- 
ing to pay was just too great to pass 
W- 


jor issues must be tackled before 
trade could be normalized. I 

Yuri S. Moskavsky, Amman of 
the Soviet Bank fa Foreign Eco- 
nomic Affairs, said Moscow was 
“painfully aware" that the noncoh- 
vertibility of the ruble posed a huge 
obstacle to Western firms involved 
in joint ventures but unable to ex- 
port profits. 

He acknowledged that full ruble 
convertibility was a long-tom goal, 
but noted that interim steps were 
bong taken. These indude a 100 
percent increase in the exchange 
rate of Western currency against 
the overvalued ruble from Jan. 1. 
1990, and currency auctions in 
Moscow, due to begin soon. 

Other speakers cited distorted 
prices, the lade of managerial expe- 
rience and skilled staff, shortages 
of materials and the sheer difficulty 
of doing business in a country with- 
out adequate roads, distribution 
networks a modern office fadliiies 
as impediments to cooperation. 

Exporting the profits from goods 
produced in the Soviet Union, of- 
ten achieved on a barter basis, also 
poses a problem given the dearth of 
competitive Soviet exports. 

Richard M_ Norton, vice presi- 
dent of PepsiCo Inc. fa Eastern 
Europe, came up with one of the 
more innovative solutions voiced at 
the conference. 

sofndririks in the Soviet Snionfa 
16 years and marketing Stobcb- 
naya vodka in the United States to 
generate hard-currency revenues, is 
planning to launch its Pizza Hut 
fast-food chain in Moscow late this 
year. 

“We have had to look beyond 
Russian vodka fa a source off addi- 
tional hard currency," Mr. Norton 
said. The source? “The purchasing, 
chartering and marketing of Sp- 
viet-built ships.” » 
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With 

i Strong 

% Dollar, Japan Investors Take Another Look at Watt Street 


•Mi 

T 0 



Reuters 

tore to the U^. stock market, the brokers Brokers said trading commisskxis were Kunio Misalri, a senior analyst at NDc- investors have been wrong about the U.S. 

Await 

imi 



- » w « vi mm# uiol mue a iu» uic 

October 1987 market collapse, Japanese 
securities houses and institutional inves- 
tors are eager to reinvest in U.S. equities, 
Tokyo bracers said. 

The belief that the dollar is beading 
toward the 145-to-150 yen range and that 
U.S. interest rates have peaked has nmd* 
UJ5. stock investment competitive — 
even fa- those in Japan, they said. 
“People are euphoric,” said Tack 

ties at Schroder > Securities 
“They’ll play the market as long as 
there are signs that the UJ5. economy is 
in for a soft landing, " he added 

A slowing Uil. economy and the popu- 
lar view that the dollar has long been 
undervalued has drawn Japanese inves- 


“There is a real change in the Japanese 
outlook on the dollar from even a month 
ago,” said Jeff Bahreoburg, an equity 
strategist at Merrill Lynch Japan. 

“People pretty much thought the dol- 
lar- would weaken in the second half of 
the year, bnt they are now more positive 
for die longer term,” he said. 

The softer mend in UJL interest rates 
has contrasted sharply with the rate out- 
look in Japan, brokers said. 

“Japan is the exact opposite, with ris- 
ing interest rates and waking inflation,” 
said Craig Chudler. a market strategist at 
Smith New Court in Tokyo. 

He noted that Japanese brokerages 
have launched trig wwipaig nu recently to 
interest institutional investors and retail 
clients in the U.S. market. 


transactions by brokerages on behalf of 
customers. 

“They can make a nice tidy profit off 
that from their retail clients” Mr. 
Chudler said. 

Nomura Segues 

ties Co, Nikko Securities Co. and Daiwa 
Securities Co. — are usually bullish on 
the Japanese market, but have recently 
made an abrupt switch and have begun 
promoting the U.S. market, brokers said. 

They said commissions generated in 
foreign stock trade by the Kg Four had 
risen sharply, with the total for May 
possibly being as high as 2 biltioa yea 
(S14 million). In die first four months of 
this year the monthly figure was about 
half that , brokers said. 


mere investors with US. 
made some wary of in- 


compames had made some wary of in- 
vesting aggressively. 

“But it is true that fundamentals are 
chang in g with the dollar, interest rales 
and oO prices,” Mr. Misaki said. “UjS. 
interest rates lode easier and the maiket 
win be affected, so investors are taking a. 
look." 

But the Japanese have been known to 
misread U.S. tnarfrrt^ as evidenced by 
hny foreign e xchang e losses institution- 
al Investors suffered in U.S. bonds in 

recent years, broken said. Ibis sudden 
flood of interest in stocks now may not be 
an entirely healthy sign. 

*Tm a tittle concerned if there is too 
rnnch bullishness &nd the market goes up 
too fast," Mr. Chong said. “Japanese 


Japanese Ufe insurance companies 
have been the most viable in raising the 
gUnrauirww of investment funds ear- 
marked far Wall Street 
“We will allot 13S bflKon yen for in- 
vestment in foreign stocks this financial 
year, mdndmg those through oar over- 


seas subsidiary," said Masao Fmukawa, 
managw of the int#ra»rinnal equity in- 
vestment division of Dai-lchi Mutual 
Life Ins u ranc e Co. 

The focus will be on U.S. stocks, Kfr. 
Fuxukawa said. 

Asahi Mutual Life Insurance Co. has 
also chosen to venture further imo Wall 
Street “We have recently increased U.S. 
stock investment because of favorable 
interest rale conditions,” a company 
spokesman said. 


Reuters 

.. NEW YORK — The dollar 

dosed mixed on Thursday as many 

investors kept to the sidelines i be- 
fore Friday's report on tire U.S. 
producer price index. 

Dealers said the doQar continued, 
to .be supported by the pofWad 
tinrnrwl in China, but they said the 
fundamental direction of the U.S. 
currency would be dec i ded by Are 

inflation data. 

“I think we are in the dokhums 
with the doflar re mainin g well-sup- 
ported untS the FPL” sad.Stevc 
Kefleher, a currency analyst at 
Chemical Bank. 

The ddlar dosed at 1.9 697 p cut- 
sche marks, down from 1 .9732 DM 
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U.S. Steps Up Pressure 
On Japan Over Trade 


on Wednesday, and at 143.125 yen. 
up from 142.830 yen. 


By Clyde H. Farnsworth 

New York Times Sorter 

WASHINGTON —The United 
States has given Japan until Joly 10 
to resolve a dispute over limits oo 
American access to its S9b3&on-a- 


trade barriers with die United 
States, which, he noted, they show 


every indication rtf doing. 

“we are o^otiating if we are 


h is to avoid retaliation. 

The citing of a specific date for 
mf f y im g out the still undecided 
sanc tions as a surprise and 
signaled a hard fine by the United 
States. Japan has said h wQl not 
negotiate wnter threat 

The wanting was made by the 
deputyU^. trade representatives. 
TJnn Williams, at a congressional 
forum. It steps up trade pressure on 
the Japanese less than two weeks 
after Japan was named, along with 
India arid ftnrrfl, as serious fair- 
trade violators subject to 100 per- 
cent retaliatory dutiea 

Mr. W illiams said, however, that 
negotiations were con tinuing and 

that he thn nght sanrfiraif ranld hi* 

avoided. 

The three countries have reacted 
angrily, leveling countendiarges 
against what they call US. trade 
“ SmilatmilHan w which they con- 
tend undermines the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

Washington says it is working to 
open markets, strengthen GATT 
and spur the Uruguay Round of 
trade Kberatizatian. 

Mr. Williams, a farmer Ameri- 
can lawyer in Tokyo, is the trade 
officer who will focus on Japanese 
issues. He was responding to ques- 
tions Wednesday at a luncheon of 

the Crai g r rari nnal FiYifirtm i r. T emA. 

ership Institute. 

He he jlid not mind if tite 
Japanese refused to “negotiate. 1 ' as 
long as they contin ued to discuss 


going to lead to a beneficial result 
tar us,” he said, adding that he 
beBeved the new Japanese govern- 
ment of Prime Minister Sosuke 
Una “is p r ep ar ed to address oar 
concerns.” 

On May 28, the United States 
cited Japan under the so-called So- 


up from 142.830 yen. 

The British pound finned to 
515790 from $15735. , 

The U.S. currency also dosed at 
1.7080 Swiss francs, down diriitW 
from 1.7098 francs, and at 6.6840 
French francs, up from 6.6700 
francs. 

Dealers said the dollar was 
trapped between the conflicting in- 
fluences of its perceived status ctf 
“safe-haven” in times of turmoil 
and the perception that the UJS. 
Federal Reserve Board has eased 


its credit policies slightly. 
But drey said if the U.S. 


per 301 section of last year’s trade 
act for refusal to buy U.S, commer- 


act for refusal to buy U3. commer- 
cial satellites and supercomputers 
and for req uirem ents that keep out 
American forest products. 

Brazil was cited for the licensing 
requirements it imposes on almost 
all imp orts . India was dixlfengHd 
on hs restrirtions cn foreign invest- 
ment and the curbs it places on 
foreign-based insurance compa- 
nies. 

Mr. Williams dHrfinrt to jdve 


Mr. williams nwthTMYi to give 
any details ctf the dimensions of the 
contemplated retaliation against 
Japan. 

Motorola flux, which brought 
the rwmpliHwt^ ha* yatd it is 
losing S400 million ayear because 
of Japanese restrictions on third- 
party mobile radio and cellular mo- 
bile radio telephone systems, said 
Arnold Brenner, executive vice 
president »nd general ranayr of 


But they said if the U^. data cm 
producer prices on Friday confirm 
the recent trend toward easing in- 
flationary pressures, then the dbOar 
could regam its recent hagjkts. 

“We are now consolidating at 
what is still a very healthy level for 
the dollar” said Mr. Kefleher of 
rVmiitl Ranfc- He Said the d#ir 
could soon dimb back above the 2 
DM level 

“I thmlc these are bargain-base- 
ment levels for the dollar,” he add- 
ed. 

Dealers said that tiie dollar's per- 
formance had been especially im- 
pressive in the face of further indi- 
cations that U.S. interest rates are 

dariming 

The federal funds rate, the key 
U.S. interbank rate, dcrimfri fur- 
ther on Thursday to 9tt percent, 
and iheFed did not intervene in The 
market to prop up the rale. - 

The fed funds rate has now de- 
clined more than 25 basis points 
over the past week. 

Dealers said that the producer 
price data would be crucial in de- 
termining whether the Fed will al- 
low interest rates to fall further. 


-patahfly unfounded rumors that ; 

some Americans were IriBad in the ' 
China an Thursday. . - j, 

“People want to find reasons to ; 
buy dduais,” said Stuart Frost of 
National Westminster Bank in * 
New Yak. 

Dealers said the doDar should 
remain in a range of:iS7 DM to;.' 
1.98 DM if (bp Uifc producer price ’ ^ 
index for May shows an expected ' 
increase of about 0.4 pqcmL 
They said the China situation \* 
would continue to underpin the - *; 
U5. currency in the short term. - P 
“At tisi- sme, the dollar would ] 
have been a Int k>wer if h had not; 
been for China,” said Charles * 
Spates of First Interstate Bank. 

Dealers said tittle other,- frerii '* 
news had emerged to change the, , 
d u uctkn of the market, which — j 
while buHish on the dollar — lades . ‘ 
a strong tread. ■"*■■■■ 

But dealera said the U^cuaen- . 
cy could soon break sharply higher - ~ 
if key resistance levels are 
breached. - - - 


U.S. Firms Add 
Spending Plans 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dispsuha 

WASHINGTON — The 
government said Thursday 
that its co m p an ies plan to 
inercaro spending on plants 
nn<t equipment by an infla- 
tion-ftdjusted 6.5 percent in 
19S9, faster than previouriy 
expected depute evidence that 
econouitt growth is stowing. 

. The survey, completed in 
May, indicated that businesses 
have slightly stepped up their 
capital sptndinft rilans si»rr» a 
March stuoy found plans tu 


increase gtrawtiiig by 6 3 jmt- 
cent thia year. In a December 


Under the law, Mr. WiQiams and 
the head of the trade agency, Carla 
A. Hills, theoretically have the rest 
of the year to wp gnriatf. a settle- 
ment That they hive deddedto act 
by July 10 suggests they are ea^r 
to dear the table of the tekeom- 

mirrrirxtiftnc iiaoMt Krfnrehegmnmg 

substantive talks with Jman on the 
other major trade questions. 


Earlier in London, the dollar 
dosed at 1.9763 DM, im from 
1:9640 DM oo Wednesday, and at 
143 JO yen, up from 142J5 yen. 

The British pound eared to 
S1J730 from S1.5815. 

The UJ. currency dso rose to . 
1.7120 Swbs francs from 1.6985 . 
francs and to 6.7063 Freacb francs 
from 6j6725 francs. 


cent this yean In a December 
survey, companies estimated 
that they would boost 1989 
spending byS.9 percent 
The economy grew at a 4 J 


percent annual rate during the 
first quarter of J 989. but 


first quarter of J 989, but 
growth was a sluggish 1 j per- 
cent discounting a statistical 
rebound from last summer's 
drought. (AP. Reuters) 


World Slock Markets 

Via Agence France Presse Oaring prices in local currencies, June 8 
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Trade of Big Block, in BHV Linked to Brierley 

RfUIm hAlJ.IB-! ^ 


HfTERNATTONAL 


{'; PARIS — A block of 5 percent 
of the stock in the French retailer 
Bazar <fe PHOtei de Vffle traded 
Thursday, a day after the New Zen- 


tadurtrid Equity Ltd. of New Zea- Brierley Investments, displayed 
tend to Gowiman Fielder Wattle, similar enthusiasm for the deal. 

concern. “We have got oar balance sheet 


»azar w irraiei ae Vifle traded Annlvctc aT -*- £ — OTUI * B succl 
Thursday, a day after the New Zea- “**• for 672 sorted out and are starting to look 

uSnSmSr Sil C SiS; «¥* of najor deals ovlsss.- 

cowitorf a complex restrocturing Goodman fidLr shares, n «>Sd M*- Wood *** “O'* 

l^riSSi^fI a T lyStS ^ d fovasunems to simplify its 

fnsl1 capital with which to prowl. Australian holdings and to conccn- 
“I>'s»f«dn»tiiigcoipmEi- i«Kmirai<liispSoHyp<rfomiii]g ... 

io B 976M XLS ^1Sr?d KtStowE re- coi^amcs in Europe andthe Unit- “BIL hns g 

*«* pnndpal at Btafle Wibon edSuicc swoop and p® 

ISsedto identify dSStetamrw id &Srv .SKTY >f ttM . Ind “‘ ri ' “Molqt bns found in Australia consider the ji 
/ifaeseOer of the stake. v&Nttyuto.'TiemisenMn' ^ because of the National Com- that is, Woolw 

^ Sir Ron last year amassed a stake ^ t panics & Securities Conmissfon, h BeckofFnmcu 

of about 5 percent in BHV. He also Pau * Coinns, cinef executive of has spent more time in legal battles aWeffingionb 

holds stakes of about 5 percent in 

British Gas Reports Rise in Profit H 

ctSb'ZOZ?! 1 iSjf! traded, BHV CempiteJty Our staff Frcm Uupatdtts customas, mostly hoosebolds. Sir billion a year a 
fmrw? r^? l ° f ® clncs — British Gas PLC Denis confirmed that he would re- dead was set ai 

Thursday that its profit rose in tire on June 30. 9 pence fra 3 

stock climbed 49 francs at 1.708 die financial year ended March 31 The company, which was priva- pence the previ 

„ “^teM exceptionally warm win- tized in August 1987, gamed almost Onahistorit 
5? d trade ter m Britain and volatility in o& 350,000 new customers last year, factors out en 

may that Stt Ron is boc«ing pnees. with 600,000 new central heating the value of fue 

Jus noWfng in BHV. They said he The company said pretax profit systems were installed, Sr Denis Gas reported i 
had made his interest m the Preach for the year rose 46 percent to said- rnfflioSim fra 

re tailin g sector, and its extensive £1.05 billion (31.66 billion), from But he said the company was hit previous year. 
Pans property holdings, well £1.00 billion a year earlier. On a by the volatility of the price of dl. The compaxr 
. per -share basis, the company which hurt profits in the contract year in a report 

Mr. Bnerley could not be earned 14.7 pence last year, up customers sector. Contract custom- olies & Mergers 
£ reached for comment on Thursday, from 13.7 pence a year earlier. ers are mainly large industrial cos- exatme a conn 

Rmtm nntMl that ec. T\*_' ix _ _i__ _ - . *■ — — al ■ i_ , - . 


mpames m Europe and the Unit- “BIL has got out in one fell 
' ^ latcs - swoop and pulled out what they 

“Brierley has found in Australia consider the jewel in the crown, 
at became of the National Com- that is, Woolworths,” said Shawn 


that became of the National Com- that is, Woolworths,” said Shawn 
panies & Securities Qwnnfcaon, h Beck of Francis Allison Symes Ltd, 
has span mere time in legal battles a Wellington broker. 


m ouuui j percent m 

British Gas Reports Rise in Profit Despite Warm Weather 


than in financial banks," Mr. Wood 
said. The commisrion is Australia’s 
stock market watchdog agency. 

As part of the deal with Good- 
man Fielder, Sir Ron will retain 
retain his Australian retailing inter- 
ests by repurchasing from Industri- 
al Equity its 100 percent bolding of 
Woolworths Ltd. 


Nixdorf to Skip ’ 89 Payout 

Reuters 

PADERBQRN, West Germany — Nixdorf Computer AG said 
Thursday that it would pay no dividend this year ana that business 
would continue to be difficult 

“We win not be in a position to pay a dividend this year,** the 
company’s management board chairman, Klaus Luft, said at the 

anniial share holders’ meeting . 

For 1988, Nixdorf paid a dividend of 4 Deutsche marks ($2.03 at 
current rates) on non voting preference shares, after 10 DM the 
previous year. Holders of ordinary shares — members of the Nixdorf 
family and two charitable trusts — received no dividend in 1988. 

Nixdorf reported last week a pretax loss of 148 million DM in the 
first quarttr and said the downward trend was likely to continue. 


bfltion a year earlier. The final dnd- early this year by the go vern me nt- 
dend was set at 6.25 pence, mating appointed watchdog agency, OF- 
9 pence for the year, up from 8 GAS, which said British industry ^ 


pence the previous year. 


paid more for gas than other Euro- 


had made his interest in the French 
retailing sector, and its extensive 
Paris property holdings, well 
known. 

Mr. Brierley could not be 
reached for comment on Thursday. 

Brokers noted that the large 
BHV trade came a day after Brier- 
ley Investments Ltd anno u nc ed 
the sale of its 52 percent stake in 


On a historical cost baas, which pean industries, 
factors out erratic movements in As a result of the monopoly com- 
the value of fuel inventories, British nrissioo report, British Gas now has 
Gas reported net income of £896 a set of pricing schedules for con- 
ntiDion, up from £816 million the tract customers, and no longer nego- 
previous year. dates with each one individually. 

The company was criticized last Sir Denis, who will be succeeded 
year in a report by Britain’s Monop- by Robert Evans, said he was 


1 hrni.f, 

V j* 

* *'•*•■* I £•- 


from 13.7 pence a year earlier. cas are mainly large industrial cus- 
Sir Denis Rooke, the outgoing tomera with the ability to switch 
British gas chairman said, the mad forms of fuel supply. 


winter — the warmest in a century 
— masked strong growth in sales to to 


y of the price of oil. The company was criticized last Sir Denis, who will be sncceeded 
afits in the contract year in a report for Britain’s Monop- by Robert Evans, said he was 
it. Contract custom- ohes & Mergers Commissioo for op- pleased that the commission report 
large industrial cos- era ting a contract-customer policy had ended a “long period of uncer- 
k ability to switch that resulted in “extensive discrinu- tainty.” 
apply. nation in the pricing and supply of He said that he was optimistic 

y said revenue rose gas to coatract customers.” about the future and that he saw 

last year from £736 British Gas was »1«* ar mri nyt many marketing- (AFP, Reuters) 


on last year from £736 


Random House Will Buy 
Century Hutchinson of U.JL 

New York Times Serrice 

NEW YORK — In a move that win nearly triple the size of its 
holdings in Britain, Random House plans to acquire Century Hutch- 
inson LriL, a London-based publisher c i fiction and nonfiction. 

The acquisition, announced Wednesday, will «kn expand Ran- 
dom House’s presence in Australia and brew Zealand 

The publisher’s Century arm, founded in 1982, specializes in 
popular fiction and nonfiction. Its authors fae h i fe Deighton, 
Andrew Gredey, Joan Collins and Colleen McCullough. 

Hu tchin s on , founded in London in 1187, pubhsbes such authors 
• as Anthony Burgess, Kingsley Amis and W X). Snodgrass, and such 
nonfiction authors as Robert Conquest, the historian. 

N either party would disclose the purchase price, hut industry 
officials estnnale it at 3100 miTKnn slightly more than th e«”»bfo ed 

annual sales of Century Hutchinson and the Brifinh publishing 
houses that Random House acquired two years ago. 

Random House, owned by a Newhouse family property, is birying 
Century Hutchinson from an investor group. 

Century Hutchinson had been forging an American affian ce 
through Littfc, Brown & Co n a unit of Tnnefoc. Little, Brown would 
have been allowed to awn as much as 2Q percent of the British house. 
The Little, Brown interest will be purchased by Random House. 

Two months ago Simon & Schuster, a unit of Paramount Commu- 
nications Inc., offered to boy Century Hutchinson. But Century 
Hutchinson decided that Random House’s extensive publishing 
operation In Britain, conasting of Chatto & Windus, Jonathan Cape 
and Bodky Head, was more compatible with its own interests. 

Among theproperties RaxtdomHouse will get are Arrow Books, a 
paperback imprint that will rive Random House its first mass- 
market arm outside the United States. 


Thom to Sell Division to Schliimberger 

Rentals and retail made the big- meters andtxdymer gas n 
LONDON — Thom EMI PLC, ge$x contribution to mIwi, the com- phragms. The mvisiou hat 
the British electronics and record- pany said, with £132 hni«w before interest and tax of 

mgs gram), reported Thursday a _ ........ Bon in the year ended Ms 

283 percent increase in profit for ^ riu- 


wvyw, Avymwu iuuHuaj a ... _ , _ _ _ 

283 percent increase in pro6t far Thom said it had sold die meters 

the year and announced that it had division to Schlumberger Indus- 
sold its meters division to Schlnm- tries LuL, a subsidiary of Schlum- 
berger Ltd. to further concentrate bei B cr ' for £60 nuOkm. The chair- 
on its core businesses. man, Cohn Southgate, said Thom 

xiu— ^ . , -. ^. ,1 „ „ n - would continue to concentrate on 

the year ended March 31, 4m- Ughtmg and rantaL 
pared with £27.53 mSEon a year The meters division comprises 
earlier. Revenue was £329 bfllion Thom EMI Flow Measurement 
fa- the year, an 7.9 percent increase Ltd. and Thom EMI Polymer 
from £3.05 bdUian. Com ponen ts Ir d ., which make gas 

French Utility Sells Club Med Stake 

. Reuters The shares rose strongly last month 

PARIS — T-y rnmuriw f*h* a in heavy trading on speculation 
French water company, said Thuis- that the company was considering 


day that it had sold its 2.1 percent 
stake in Oub Mfafitenranfc SA. 


stake in Chib Mfafiterrante SA. 0 f Britain, 

Jferdme Monod, chgimum of Ly- taorant concern, 
onnaise, said the stake had bem n - 
sold with the agreement of Oub nSS5 


a stock swap with Trusthoose Forte 
PLC of Britain, the hotel and res- 


GiObert Trigano, chai rman of 


Med at a price "of 650 francs per a^j^srid^mRte^that he 
riiam fl»7 W Knf h« dM nnl WOu]d yokoactm foreign Stak« 


lion in the year gnrinrt March 31. 

Schhunbergear is an oil-fidd ser- 
vices and electronic measurements 
and systems company. 

“This year will see a further con- 
centration on the large international 
businesses central to oar strategy," 
Mr. Southgate said in a statement 

aranmpnny mg the wwmHx. 

In January, Thom agreed to pay 
about 3337 miffirm m cash for the 
privately owned SBK Entertain- 
ment werid Ido, tints acquiring a 
catalogue of more than 23QJ)00 song 
cop yrights that SBK had bought 
from CBS Inc. two years earlier. 

Thorn has said h is seeking pur- 
chasers for Thom EMI Electronics, 
an aerospace and mffitary equip- 
ment company, and tfenwood 
Ltd, a maker and supplier of small 

domestic appliances. The company 
has appointed Goldman Sadia In- 
ternational Ltd. and Lazard Broth- 
ers & Co. to represent bin the sale 
of the divisions. 


share (59733), but he did not idm- ^«V u ^ 1 ^“ oreiora » n5iajKS of the divisions. 

tily the Inner. Stock dcaleis rod, ” The compmy sm-. mMd that a 

^t* 5 stake P robab ^ r _ _ _ . final dividend of 19 5 pence had 

had been sold to Japanese interests. Seibu Saison, a Japanese hold brought the year's payout to 27 

Club Med stock fell 3 francs a department store company, against 22 pence the previ- 

shaxe, to 672 francs, in light trading bought a 3 percent stake in Gob ocs year. Earrings per share rose to 
on the Paris Bourse on Thursday. Med last year. 642 pence from 33.1 pence. 


lost its ima gp woridwide. The company announced that a 

_ _ _ . . . , final dividend of 195 pence had 

Sabu baison, a Japanese hotel brought the year's payout to 27 
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FerrierLullin & Cie SA 

Bank established in 1795 - Geneva 

Two centuries of private banking 


B y virtue of its activities in 
portfolio management 
and brokerage, naturally, our 
bank was affected last year 
by sluggish markets. Conse- 
quently, we have recorded 
slightly lower profits than 
last year's, which had been 
rather exceptional. We, never- 
theless, have good reason to 
be very satisfied with our 
business operations. This is 
true, especially in view of 
our investment strategy. 


adopted since the market 
collapse, aimed at capitalizing 
on plunging prices to 
increase our investment in 
shares. This has enabled us 
this past year to completely 
offset the losses suffered in 
Autumn 1987. 

At the end of 1988, the 
entire sum of clients’ assets 
as well as funds under our 
management hit new highs. 
Clients' assets increased last 
year by 24.6%. 


Kev Data 




In Sfr. m 

1987 

1988 

% Chanae 

Net Revenues 

69.1 

673 

- 3 

Cash Flow 

22,7 

21,4 

- 6 

Net Income 

16,0 

15,4 

- 4 

Dividends 

6.0 

6.0 

— 

Total Assets 

478,0 

350,0 

-27 

Stockholders equity 

78,5 

87,7 

+ 12 

Staff 

249 

254 

+ 2 


on the Paris Bourse on Thursday. 


642 pence from 53.1 pence. 


Geneva-Luxemburg-Bahamas 
Grand Cayman-Hong Kong 

15, rue Petitot Case postale CH-1211 Geneve 11 Tel. 022/205222 


Vodka* Plain and Fancy 

Figures are In percent Asterisk denotes premium brands. 


ALL VODKAS... 


Smirnoff] 

ported wholesale ^^. 4 * 7 ] 
sales in 1988 of I 

39.6 miftion 

cases. I 

Popov 9.4 — 'I /I 

AbSOlut* 4.8 — * id^a 

Gordon’s 4.4 ' * * 

Kamchatka 4.3 

Gitoey's 33 — 

Skol 3.0 

WotfschmkJt 23 

Fteisehmamn’s 2.4 

Stofichnaya* 22.- 


. . . THE IMPORTS 


Imported wholesale 
sales in 1988. 


^^Abso!uT6^^^ 

] 

Stolichnaya 1 


Others 4 

J Finlandia 7* 

SauitK tepees OeaUenUUeikei Httli JUtputie 
Ux- No. Yocfc Tmn 


VODKA: U.S. Demand Increases 


(Cootinoed from first finance page) 
d rinking premium vodkas,” Mr. 
Pirko saii “It has become the 
white wine of the 1990s." 

— Since vodka has no taste, Mr. 
Pirko said, drinkers can mix it with 
virtually anything — and market- 
ers can ascribe to it any particular 
image they desire. 

“Vodka is probably very much 
like the perfume or fashion busi- 
ness — there’s not a wide range of 
product differentiation, so what 
you are really selling is an image,” 
said Mr. Crcason of Brown -For- 
man, whose slogan for Icy is: “ft's 
smooth as ice." 

“A lot of yuppies crane in look- 
ing for Absolut," said Peny J. 
Swn«H, p bartender ai Chumlcy s 
Bar A Restaurant in Greenwich 
Village in New York, who also ro- 
edves many requests fra* Stolich- 

Itoi even though customers ask 
for imparted vodkas by name, W 

sad, “I think that if someone asked 

for Absolut and 1 poured them 
Sttdi, they wouldn’t know the dii- 
ferellct.' , 

The first brand to rake advan- 
tage of premium vodka * 
found popularity was Absolut, 
which is imported tty Carillon Im- 
porters LuL, of Teaneck, New Jer- 
sey. In less than a* y , «\ Abs 9 l J* 
grew from an unknown brand w 
the best-selling U.S. imparted vod- 
ka, thanks largely to an extensive 
marketing campaign. 

This year, Tor example, carmon 
will spend 315 million for its d«- 
tiucove ads, which feature the An- 
il solut bottle with a variety of deco- 

ratkms and catch phrases. a 

Id 1 988, while the liquor industry 
as a whole experienced a sales de- 
dine of about 3 percent and total 
vodka sales increased by only 1 
percent, sales of Absolut were op 
34 percent. Mr. Walters said. 

Absolut has about 5 percent of 
the vodka market in the United 
States. Mr. Walters said. Only two 


domestic brands, Smirn off and Po- 
pov, are mare popular. 

Smirnoff and Popov are pro- 
duced by HeubUan Inc. of Far- 
mington, Connecticut Btaibl em is 
a division erf Grand Metropolitan 
PLC, the British conglomerate that 
also owns Carillon. 

Despite Grand Metropolitan’s 
control of more than 3 ) perc ent of 
the American vodka market, sever- 
al other liquor companies believe 
there is space fra them. 

“We’ve been looking at this cate- 
gory for a couple of years, and we | 
feel there’s a lot of growth left in 
it,” said Mr. Creason of Brown- 

Forman. .... 

While Mr. Creason said his com- 
pany was not trying to take busi- 
ness away from anybody , industry 
analysts say that Icy, which comes 
in a distinctive bottle, is being posi- 
tioned as an alternative to Absolut. 

This spring, Brown-Forman ran 
an ad in a trade publication that 
resembled an Abgolut ad and used 
the slogan “Absolute improve- 

m **} l *think it was pretty stupid for 
Brown-Forman, which fa a wefl - 
known and wefl-respected compa- 
ny, to gel involved in tins kind of 
competition,” said Michel 
Roux, the president and [chief exec- 
utive of Carillon, which won a 
court order halting use of the ad. 

“There’s going to be a lot of 
shakeout,” said J. Penn Kavanagh, 
Schicffelin & Somerset's president 
and chief executive. “I don’t think 
most of the new brands are viable. 

already earned its credentials in the 

gin category” 

Max J. Kestrin, publisher of the 
Beverage Bulletin, a trade newslet- 
ter in Southern California, doubts 
that any new brand can catch the 
marks&Wcis. “There’s been a tot 
of hitchhiking onto established 
niches raiber man the creation of 
new concepts," he said. 


CALL FOR TENDERS 

DOWNTOWN MONTREAL 

An OMCpUoBal ieveiiapiataa site akKgfke canal U rfdw 
A nalqoe opportunity for real oOkM promoters and developer* 
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Societe Anonyme \ 

Registered Office: Luxembourg - 2, Boulevard Royal 
R.C. Luxembourg B-6734 

Notice to Shareholders 
PAYMENT OF DIVIDENDS 

The annual general meeting of shareholders held on June 7, 
1989 resolved to pay a dividend of U.S.$ 1.90 per 
preferred share and U.S.$ 1.65 per ordinary share for the 
year ended December 31, 1988. 

Since an interim dividend of U.SJS 0.80 per preferred 
share and U.S.$ 0.70 per ordinary share was paid on 
December 20. 1986, a final amount of U.S.$ 1.10 per 
preferred share and of U.S.$ 0.95 per ordinary share has 
to be paid. 

Such final dividend will be payable, subject to the laws and 
regulations applicable in each country, starting June 16, 
1989, against surrender ot coupon no. 2 of the preferred 
share certificates and coupon no. 23 of the ordinary share 
certificates at the offices of the paying agents listed 
below: 

• in Luxembourg: Banque Internationale A Luxembourg; 

- in Italy: all the leading banks; 

- in Switzerland: Credit Suisse; 

- in Franca: Lazard Frfcres & Cie.; 

- in the Federal Republic of Germany: Commerzbank; 

- in Great Britain: S.G. Warburg & Co. and Lazard Brothers 
& Co.; 

- in the Netherlands: Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank; 

- in Belgium: Banque Bruxelles Lambert. 

The Principal Paying Agent 
Banque Internationale A Luxembourg 
Soctefe Anonyme 


Hcr aib ^ £r£rib mif 

ReadringMoneThan a Third of a MSDionReadas 
in 164 Countries Around iheVtodd 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only 

77#% Bearer Bonds of 1989 (1999) 


June 1989 




Kreditanstalt 
fur Wiederaufbau 


Kreditanstalt fur Wiederaufbau, Frankfurt/Main, issues 7 ■/«% Bearer Bonds of 1989 (1999) in a total amount of 


DM 750,000,000.- 


The net proceeds of this issue will be used for long-term investment loans. DM 700,000,000.- of this amount are offered for 
sale by the syndicate of banks listed below. 

Issue Price: 100% % plus Stock Exchange Turnover Tax with adjustment of interest 

Interest: 7 Vs % pa, payable annually in arrears on June 1, of each year. The first interest coupon 

will be due on June 1, 1990. Payments of interest on the Bonds will be subject to the 
German Income Tax 

Denomination: DM 100.- or a multiple thereof. 

Lifetime/Redemption: 10 years. The Bonds will be redeemed on June 1, 1999 at par. Redemption prior to 

maturity is excluded. 

Ranking as Trust Investments/ The Bonds rank as trust investments and are eligible for investments by insurance 
Eligibility for Investments by companies, according to the German laws. 

Insurance Companies: 

Listing: 


Listing; The Bonds will be admitted for trading and official quotation on all stock exchanges of the 

Federal Republic of Germany, including Berlin (West!. 

legibility as Collateral for The Bonds are eligible as collateral for loans by Deutsche Bundesbank ("lombardfahig'7 
Loans by Deutsche Bundesbank upon admittance for trading and official quotation. 

("tombardfahig"): 

Delivery: The Bondholder receives a Central Deposit Advice from the bank appointed by him. 

Definitive Bonds will not be available. The Bond issue will be evidenced by one Global 
Certificate. 

Sale: The Bonds will be offered for sale by the undersigned banks as from June 9, 1989. 

Stock Index Number: 276 039. 


Delivery: 


Sale: 

Stock Index Number: 


Euro-Cear Security 

Code Number: 60 416. 

The detailed Offer for Sale is available from the banks. Allotments of Bonds will be at the discretion of the selling banks. 

Frankfurt/Main, June 1989 KfflMW Kreditanstalt 


IffU/ Kreditanstalt 
s\M WW fur Wiederaufi 


ADCA-Bank Aktiengeseischaft 
ABgemrine Deutsche Credit -Anstak 
Amro Handekixmk Akocflgeseflschaft 
Arab Banking Corporation - 
Daus & Co. GmbH 
Banfchaus H. AufhSuser 
BarfereWumembenrische Bank 


Credit Agricole (Deutschlandl Aktiengeseflschait 
Cr&frt Lyonnais SA & Co {Deutschland) oHC 


Credit Lyonnais SA , 
CSFB-Effectenbank 


-Union Europ£erme 


Bank fur Cemernwirtschafi AlqiefTMjelbchaft 
Bank in Liechtenstein (Frankfurt] GmbH 


Bank of Tokyo (DeuscHantfl 
Aktiengesdbchaft: 
Bankenunon Frankfurt am Main 


Bankers Trust GmbH 

Banque Paribas Capital Markets GmbH 

Bayerische Hypothekere und VfechseHlank 


Bayerische Landesbank Guwtentrale 
Bayerische Uerernsbanfc AJaiengesdbchaft 
Here nbeig Bank 

BeribwBank Akhengeselbchaft 
Bertner C o mmerzbank AkbengeseUschah 
Bert iner Handels- und (frankfurter Bank 
Bankhaus Cebfuder Bethmann 
Bremer Landesbank 

Kredbanstak Oldenburg -Gramntrale - 
Chase Bank Aktiengesefcchaft 
Citibank AtaismesaBschafr 
Coomerataank AkderigeseBschaft 
Commerz-Crecfir-Bank AktiengeseJIsdwft 
Europanner 


Niederlas5ung der Schwetzerische Krediianualt 
(Deutschland! Aktienaeseflschaft 
Darwa Europe (Deutschland) GmbH 
DeJbruck &Co. 

Deutsche Bank Akbengeseilschaft 
Deutsche Bank Berfin Aktiengeseflschart 
Deutsche Bank Saar AktiengesetUchaft 
Deutsche Cenossensehafeoank 
und die senossenschaltlichen ZentraS»nken 
Deutsche urozemrale 
- Deutsche Kommunabank 
Deutsche Westrrireter Bank 
Aktrengeseilschafi 

Drcsdner Bank Akiiengesedschait 
DresdnerBank Berfin 
Aktiengeselsdiaft 
Bankhaus Max Hessa & Ca 
Fur« Thum und Taxis Bank 
Albert Furst von Thum und Taxis 
Furstlkh CasteB’sche Bank. Credit -Casse 
GeestemCkrideT Bank Aktiengeselkchaft 
General e Bank A Co. 

Hambuigisehe Undesbank - Qrazentrale - 
Ce*Tg Haudt 4 Sohn BanJders KCaA 
Hessschelandesbank - Grozentrale - 
Von der Heydl-Kersten & Sdhne 
Induariebank von Japan (Deutschland) 
Aktiengesellschah 

Bankhaus Hermann Umpe Rommanditgesdbchaii 
Landesbank Rhertand-nalz - Grozentrale - 
Undesbank Saar- Grozentrale - 


« furWfecferaufbau 

Landesbank Schleswig-Hofatein 
- Grozentrale - 

Manufacturers Hanover Bank GmbH 
Marcard. Stein & Co. 

Merck, finck & Ca 

B. Metder seek Sohn & Co. KCaA 

l P. Moran GmbH 

HauonafBank Aktiengeseilschaft 
Bankhaus Nedmeyer Akbengesellschaft 
The Ntoko Secunties Co, (DeuCsddandJ GmbH 
Nomura Europe GmbH 
Norddeutsdie Landesbank Grozentrale 
OkJenburesche Landesbank 
Aktiengeseflschaft 
S^^genheim jr. & Cie. 

^Jomon Brothers Aktiensesellschaft 
Schmidtbank 

Schrfider. Mundimewr, Henan & Co. 
SmwabisdwBtKdLAniengeselkicfurft 
sawwoche Bar*gese£dsaft (Deutschland) 
Akbei^eseSschafi 

^ c ™*ri 2 **fscher Bankvenrin (DeutscNand) 


So^te G£n£rate - Hsissische Bank & Ca 
|* idwea <teutsche Landesbank C«Menuate 
Bank (Deutschland) GmbH 
Tftnkaus & Burkhardc KCaA 
Verajna-imd Waabank Aktiengeselbchaft 
M- Vvb rburg-Brinckmann. A Co. 

Wte“» *«sc he Landesbank Grozentrale 
Akbeneesdlschaft 

vamakn nernatronaTCDeutsdibncO GnbH 
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SPORTS 


Leonards Looking for ' His Night ’ 




By William Gildea 

Washington Pan Service 

LAS VEGAS — A few days be- 
fore bis first fight against Thomas 
Hearns, in 1981, Sugar Ray Leon- 
ard had a major problem. 

About 10 days before the bout, 
he was elbowed accidentally in his 
left eye during a sparring session. 
The eye was so swollen mat Leon- 
ard's lawyer and adviser, Michael 

Trainer, wanted to oil everything 
off. Leonard overruled Him. 

“I was in perfect form, and you 
can’t just throw that out the win- 
dow and start over agam,” Leonard 
said. “I had been training so long, 1 
was in the right frame of mind and 
great physical condition. I was 
where I am right now.” 

One reason Leonard is c o n fid e nt 
of knocking out Hearns in their 
rematch m Las Vegas cm Monday 
night is that he is in such good 
canditkHi for his age. 

The only question about his 
training is that he reached peak 
form two weeks ago and has been 
“maintaining” bis edge ever since. 

If Leonard has his way, Hearns 
wiB be faring a fence more like 


Marvelous Marvin Hagler, who 
stopped the “Hit Man" in a brutal 
three rounds in 1985, than the 
Leonard of 1981 who fought with 
an eye problem from early on. 

Leonard wants Hearns to slug it 
out this time because, as he says, 
“My punches are a lot more devas- 
tating.” 

Leonard was not nearly as confi- 
dent eight years ago. After getting 
the elbow in the eye, he took two 


was, which was probably die most 
difficult place to detect. 


In November 1984, Leonard an- 
nounced the first of three retire- 
ments in his professional career. 
Intending to get a college ednea- 


days off. But then the eye swelled 
land ice had to 


each time be sparred; 
be applied after each workout. 

He traces the beginning of his 
eye trouble to a 1979 fight with 
Marcos Geraldo. 

“Marcos Geraldo was the only 
time he had a serious eye problem 
ami had to go to an eye doctor after 
a fight,” Trainer said. 

But no serious damage was de- 
tected then. Trainer said. Leonard 
fought nine mare times before be 
met Hearns and once afterward be- 
fore a detached retina was discov- 
ered in May 1982. 

‘Tire day before he was ( 
on," Trainer said, “be passed all the 
-eye tests because of where the tear 


Leonard wants 
Hearns to slug it out 
this tune because, 
as he says, 'My 
punches are a lot 
more devastating.’ 


November, Trainer calls the eye a 
*tonissue.” 

But in the 1981 Hearns fight, the 
eye began swelling in the eariy 
rounds and was almost dosed by 
the time Leonard, txaflmg on aQ 
three judges’ sc o rec ar ds, caught up 
and stopped him in die 14tL But 


mighf*_agar 


tfcm, he also retired after winning 
his Olympic gold medal in 1976. 

Leonard was medically cleared 
to fight again in 1984, but after 
having to get off the canvas to stop 
Kevin Howard, he retired again. 

When he came b act to fight 
Hagler in 1987, Leonard was ques- 
tioned repeatedly about posable 
rides. Now, after victories over 
Hagkr and over Donny Lakmde in 



Sugar Huy Leonard, ready to fight 




***» M drtfowMid* 

IteAaoottdftai 

no plans to throw in the towel. 


At ringside. Trainer said be had 
watched the swelling increase 
the fight “But as it 
ed out, Ray was right. It was 
his night” 

Leonard again believes “his 
Hearns is c oming 
3V4-UJ-1 favorite to de- 
fend his Worid Boring Council su- 
per middleweight tide in the Cae- 
sars Palace outdoor stadium. 

He gives the imp r e ssion that he 
can barely wait to get into the ring. 
In fact at 33, he has aged much 
more gracefully than Hearns, who 
is 30. 

To begin with, Leonard acts 
more confident playing his role as 
“Sugar Man” to the huL 

He arrives for weak in the pavil- 
ion behind Cagy at* with his minia- 
ture schnauzer, Gamble. 

Then he pots on a show for the 
crowd, starting with srane warm-up 
dancing in the ring. He wears sQky 
blue shorts and gaudy white head- 
gear. As he toys with a sparring 
partner, he even goes southpaw — 
out of boredom, he claims. 

“It wasn't too effective," he ac- 
knowledged later. 

Still, its possible he could give 
Hearns a southpaw look — at least 
briefly. He thrives an confusing op- 
ponents or flaunting an advantage. 
He'D use or fake the bdo punch, a 
steal from the repertoire of the art- 
ist Kid Gavilan. 

Hearns, meanwhile, took some 
heavy blows during four rounds of 
sparring Monday with James (The 
Heat) Kinclign, who many thought 
edged Hearns last November when 
Horns was awarded a split deci- 
sion. Kmcben did Iris best imitation 
Of Leonard — talking to Hearns 

and faking a bcSo to get him riled. 

Hearns looked tired after the 
workout. An aide lifted one of the 
ropes for Hearns to dhnh throu g h, 
but he fingered in a comer to catch 
his bream before putting a leg 
through to the apron. 

On Tuesday, a low Wow by Kin- 
chen doubled up Hearns and 
forced him to interrupt marring 
until he could get his breath. 

Heams’s spindly Iks may be 
gone. He was wobbled several 
times and knocked down by Kin- 
chen in November. Hearns could 
neither move nor take a punch well 


Open and Shut Case: 
Toronto Is Roof-Mad 


The Antedated Prtsr 

TORONTO— The Bine Jays’ first victory ever in the SkyDome 
was an open and shut case 

Toronto’s triumph against the Milwaukee Brewers began Wednes- 
day under sunnyskks, so the roof was left open. But a downpour hit 
around the fifth nnring and the retractable roof was quickly set in 
motion. 

By the end of the game, almost everyone was dry and the Blue 
Jays, led by Enrie Whitt’s three RBIs, had a 4-2 victory. 

Thedo^ag operation began at 8:48 P.M. and ended at 9:22 —too 
late to prevent a sx-minute halt of play. The procedure is supposed 
to last only 20 "rinntM hut SkyDome officials are still working on 
some problems. 

As three of the four i 
area was left exposed.' 


; home-plate umpire, Rich Garcia, stopped 
4 red over dirt areas of the infield, 
the fans stood and cheered. 



joke.' 


But Rob Ducey of the Bine Jays saw things differently. 

“To see the dome dose during a game was a sight we’ve been 
waiting for a long time." be said. 



%oi‘P 


'0*'' „ •> 


After the roof of the SkyDome in Toronto was roled start 
Affing a downpour Werhiesday, the Bine Jays sealed a victory. 


At Last, Valenzuela Again Tastes Victory $ 


Tht Associated Proa 
There were those who wondered 
whether Fernando Valenzuela 
would ever win another major- 
game. 

falenzuda put those doubts to 
rest — at least tor a day — with his 
first victory in nearly a year as the 
Los Angeles Dodgers bdd off the 


BASEBALL ROUNDUP 


Atlanta Braves, 5-4, in a National 
League game Wednesday night in 
Atlanta. 

“I waited for a long time." he 
said. “I just want to domyjob and 
hope to be wimring again . « took a 
long timH to win one game.” 

Valenzuek had lost a career-high 
eight straight decisions and was 
without a victory in 19 starts. He 
was not impressive this time but he 
won in the dty where he made Iris 
big-league debut on Sept 15, 1980. 

Valenzuela, gave up four runs on 
nine hits in 6% innings. He walked 
four and struck oat two. 

“I fed happy for the first win, 
but I don't think tonight was one of 
my best ganws tins year,” he said. 

Valenzuela, 1-5 with a 4.37 
earned nm average, has struggled 
most of tire season. There was talk 
that with Iris fastball barely at 80 
mph(129kph), the one-time star of 


the Dodgers' staff might be 
through at age 28 — two years 
younger than the current Los An- 
geles ace, Orel Hershiser. 

“We're very, very happy that 
Fernando finally got mat first 

win,” said the •manag er of the 
Dodgers, Tom Lasarda. “To 
that win under Iris bdt 
hdped him a lot” 

Valenzuela also had a two-nm 
single, his first hit m 20 at-bats this 
season. 

“I fed litre everything came to- 
gether — my Erst mt, first RBI and 

first win.” he said. 

Reds 12, Ghats 5s Paul O’Neill 
bomered twice, including his first 
career grand slam, and drove in a 
pjirypr -lii^ li <nr miw as Gncamati 
beat visiting San Fr anc is co. 

Barry Larkin went 2-for-5 and 

355. He hit a two-nm double dur- 
ing a six-run second inning that 
lifted the Reds’ lead to 8-3. 


Canfioab 5, Expos It In Montre- 
al, Vince Coleman led off the St 
Louis fifth with a double, stole 
third and scared au a ground out 
by Ozrie Smith to tie the score at 2- 
2. One out later, Tran Bnmansky 
hit his seventh homer of the season 
to put die Cardinals ahead to stay. 

Pldfies 7, Pirates 5: In Philadel- 
phia, Curt Ford's pinch single 
keyed a threo-nm eighth as Fhfla- 
ddphia won its second straight 
game after an 1 1-game losmg 
streak. It was Pittsburgh's sixth loss 
in a row. 

Mcts 10, Cobs 5: In 


rallied 


Dwight Gooden improved to a 17-3 
fifetime record against Chicago and 
Kevin McReynrads bomered and 
drove in four runs for New York. 
McReynolds’s three-run homer 
broke a. 4-4 tie in the fifth. 


the go-ahead nm as < 
for three runs in the i _ 

Ron Kink, who homered in die.. 
u fa t h , started the with a sin-: 
gjk off Ci«Tin fi wmte, and Ivan ■ -.- 
Calderon followed with a double. , - 
Carlton Fisk’s sacrifice fly tied the 
score, after an intentional:-; 
walk, Guflkn. singled off reliever- : 
Kenny Rogers. 

Royals 9, Marinos 6s Kerin- 
Seitzer had three hits and three _• 
RBIs as visiting Kansas City .. 
racked up 18 hits to beat Seattle.:-.. 

Tjmrime 2-0, the Royals scored ; 
four runs on six straight hits in die .. 
fourth. With one out, MattWmtas 
singled. Bob Boone hit his first txj-.- 


pk since 1986, Brad Wdhnan and 
Kan ; 


Astros 3, Padres h Mike Scott 
led Houston, playing at home, toils 
12th victory m 13 games. 

Trailing Sen Diego in the sixth, 
2-1, tiie Astros went ahead when 
Glenn Davis hit an RBI triple and 
then soared on a double by Terry 
PuhL Scott, who has 10 victories 
and 3 losses, has won five of his last 
six derisions. 


Irfans 1, Angels (fc In die Amer- 
ican League, in Anaheim, Califor- 
nia, Greg Swinddl pitched a two- 
hitter and Luis Medina hit a home 
nm in the seventh to snap a score- 
less tie and lead Cleveland past 
California. 

Swindell, 7-1, pitched his second 
shutout of the season and the sev- 
enth of Iris career. 

Wlite Sox 6, Rangers 4: In Ar- 
lington, Texas, Ome GmHen’s 
than single of the game drove in 


StillweS angled, Sritzerdopifr 
bled and Jim Fkarrieh angled. 

Red Sox d, Tigers 1: In Detroit, 
John Dopson and Rob Murphy.-, 
combined on a four-hitter as Bos- 
ton handed Detrori its sixth loss in' ; 
seven games. Carlos Quintana had 
a two-nm pinch single in the sixth 
to give the Red Sax a 2-1 lead. 

Athletics 3, Twin 2: Rookhr 
Larry Arndt started a three-run 
fifth inning with his first majoK 
iftn gna hit as Oakland edged visit' -■ 
ing Minnesota. Tony PmDips and * 
Dave Henderson hit RBI singles ai 
tire Athletics won the series twtr 
games to one. 


BOOKS 


BRIDGE 


PEANUTS 


KAFFIR BOY IN AMERICA 


By Mark Mathabane. 288 pages. 
.$19.95 Scribner, 866 Third Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10021 

Reviewed by Charles R. Larson 


r p HREE years ago, I lavishly 
JL Mark Matha 



Mark Mathabane’s “Kaffir ! 
visceral account of tire author's 
hood and adolescence in Alexandra, a 
blade ghetto outside of Johannesburg 
Reading that horrifying narrative of fau 
fife, it was easy to regard Mathabane as 
care of the lucky raws. Not only did he 
escape South Africa but — became of his 
talent as a tennis champion — he was 
awarded an athletic scholarship to a 
school in North CarafixuL The world was 
all before him, or at least this is what 
Mathabane thought when he was; 
ed an exit visa by the South 
government. 

The tide of Mathabane’s sequel sug- 
gests a continuation of tire author’s de- 
humanization: apartheid American 
style. Fortunately, though than is some 
of that here, that is not the state Of 
Maihabane’s fife in tire United States. 
Rather, “Kaffir Boy in America" is a 
story of the unexpected, of one writer’s 
intellectual and creative birth in the 
United States. 

Mathabane’s initial difficulties in ad- 
justing to American undergraduate fife 
were not with his studies but with other 
students. He didn’t fit in with the care- 


free attitude American students (espe- 
cially jocks) had toward their education. 
Partying, drinking, wiring drugs, sleep- 
ing around did not interest him- Educa- 
tion was a deeply serious matter, as it is 
fra almost all people to whom it has been 
denied; in South Africa he had taught 
himself Fn glkh by reading discarded 
comicbooks. 

The anti-intellectual concerns of his 
peers quickly worked against Mathabane 
m tire United States, lire sacrifice (the 
result <rf being socially ostracized) was in 
his game: He didn’t the temrai 
team. During his first year in the United 
States, he attended three different 
schools. It wasn’t until the fourth, at 
Dowfing College on Long Island, during 
his second year, that he got his footing. 
Even then, it wasn’t athletics that opened 
new doors for him, but journalism. 

As editor of the student 
Mathabane found his 


voice, vm 

about campus politics, he 
wasn’t so different from thinking about 
tire questions of race, class and gender he 
had already formulated in South Africa. 
Soon, he was writing about both — in 

part because of his discovery that Ameri- 
cans had so little awareness of life in his 
own troubled land. By the time he en- 
tered graduate school (Columbia School 
of Journalism), he was wdl into the writ- 
ing of “Kaffir Boy” and fairly successful 
as a free-lancer, writing about apartheid. 

Though success came with tire pubfica- 
tion of Mathabane’s autobiography in 
1986, that was only half of the story. The 


other part, which he vividly documents 
in “Kaffir Boy in America,” concerns his 
increasing agony about tire fate of Ins 
family back m Alexandra. 

Although Mathabane sent frequent 
letters to ms family, it was months before 
there were any replies. He knew that tire 
South African government opened let- 
ten to residents of tire black enclaves. 
When he finally kanred about his fanrify, 
he became more depressed than he was 
during the earlier sOence. His mother had 
gone insane. 

During the ensuing yean, Mathabane 
heard similar honor stories about his 
alcoholic father, as wdl as two of bis 
brothers-in-law (who were both assassi- 
nated). His awareness that he was being 
watdred by South African agents in the 
United States after he published “Kaffir 
Boy” was equally troubling. Success, it 
seared, came rally at a price. 

There is a coda, however, that makes 
mnehof Mathabane’s story bearable. Af- 
ter the publication of “Kaffir Boy,” 
Oprah Winfrey became interested in the 
author’s family in South Africa. With her 
help, Mathabane was ream tod with his 
mother, his brothers and his sisters in the 
United States. It is with the description 
of that union that the volume cods, not 
so much with an exaltation, as a prayer: 


By Alan Truscott 


T HE winners of the rnestirijonsGtM- 
man Pairs were MrehadRadin and 
Carol Simon. They came out of tire pack 
in the last session with a score of almost 
70perceat, overtaking Win Allcgaert and 
ADen Kahn, who placed second. Radis 
now becomes rare of the few players who 
have won all four major New York 
events, adding tire Goldman to the 
Grand National Teams, tire Reisinger 
Teams and tire Von Zedtwitz Double 
Knockout. Hispartner has a remarkable 
record in the Goldman, having finished 
fourth and second in her two previous 
appearances. On the diagramed deal, Ra- 
dm as South chosctbe right moment to 

er who bids no-trump ^should leavtFfrir- 
ther action to his partner. Rather (frmi 
sell out to two sparks, which would have 
succeeded easily, be tried three chibs. He 
should have been defeated by one trick. 

East won the opening spade leacfand 
thoughtlessly returned a spade. When 
West won, it was safe fra him to cash tire 
heart ace and exit with a heart, but he 
was headed fra trouble. Radio won with 
the king and cashed the dub ace. Know- 


Mi, MAKCIE -SORRY TO 

BOTHER YOU AT CAM? 
h-Bltf ItotedUSTSGKTOFl 

UJONPERING MOW VOU 

ANP CHUCK ARE P01N&.. 


PONT 5TANP 50 
CL05E, CHARLES, ANP , 
VOO'RE 5QUEEZ1N& W | 
MANP TOO HARP! 


Charles R. Larson, professor of litera- 
ture at American University, is the author 
of “The Emergence of African Fiction 
He wrote this for The Washington Post 


West sacrificed his long. But this did not 
affect the result: three dubs made. When 
he was in fra the first and last time with 
the spade ace, East should have done 
something to help bis partner. A shift to 
either minor suit would have 


DOONESBURY 


\UOB(,PUKB,/WKKeN/WI 
SHAKO? A CAB(MBO)TO CARr 
TBCS INAUGUKALBML,WHB£ 
j puKaBrnmmvRKsriAOv 


ONTHEANKLB , * 


|«*UW»t» {TSP0S6IBLB.1 
rgau.y to Dotfrmrme&i. 

ALLYNOSE ANY7WN&B&- 
THNGG.STR* TWBSN 1968 
. ANPI981. 


NOTHING? 


NAM. 

TOTAL 

BLANK. 



DENNIS THE MENACE 



\ HUT SCRAMBLED WORD OME 
by Hanri Arnold and Bob Lb* 
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PATENT MEDICINES 
WERE SELDOM 
WHAT THEY 
WERE THIS. 
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fdr Game 2 


• By Clifton Brown 

j- r New font Times Service 

AUBURN-HILLS, 

Pal Riley’s eyes looked tired j 
short night's deep. 

Byrou Scott was limping and 
cacytBg m electronic stimulator 


t 


NBA FINALS 


atftchefcto Ins partially tom left 
hamstring. 

And m the first time since April, 
tb£Los Aagetes Lakers had to ex- 
ptaja why tocy had lost a gar ^f 

Los .Angeles came to practice 
Wednesday at the Palace still fed- 
ins the effects of Tuesday night's 
1W-97 loss to the Detroit Pistons. 

The victory gave the Pistms a 1- 
0 lead in the National RngVorhall 
Affiociatinn- championship series, 
anflertsed any daak of invincibil- 
ity Los Aogdes eq’oyed after win- 


its first 1] playoff |_ 

re faced with mak- 


i Lakers are 

ing significant adjustments as they 
TOparefor the second game of the 
Bfct-of-sevcn-game senes in Au- 
burii Hills on Thursday night. 

“We are a championship team,” 
sutTRiley, the Lakers’ coach, “but 
what we were last night wasn't any- 
where dose to that m spirit, mwir» ( 
artffort 

^We were in a little different 
stale of mind, maybe a little con- 
fused. That happens to you seme- 



Graf Tops Seles 
As Sanchez Sails 


By Nick Stout 

International Herald Tribune 

PARIS - Steffi Graf needed 
three sets, but Arantxa Sanchez 
breezed to victory as both women 
advanced Thursday to the final of 
the French Open. 

Graf, the world's top player, who 


"That was the turning 
Seles conceded. Graf 


FRENCH OPEN 


has lost only once this year in win- 
ning eight tournaments, overcame 
a challenge by 15-year-old Monica 
Seles of Yugoslavia, 6-3, 3-6, 6-3. 


Btoc EdwadtHT* Mmratrd Proa 

Wayne Gretzky displays his record math Hart Trophy in Toronto. 


Gretzky Is Named MVP 
For a Record 9th Year 


times in the playoffs, but when it 
better sn 


out of it 
before 


docs, you'd 
qiatkly. That’s the 
os flow.” 

Scott's injury on Monday is a 
major problem for the Lakers. The 
jpArd will not play Thursday and it 
is obt certain he will be able to 
retftm to the series at aR 
*h*s still too early to tefl, but 


f 


there’s hardly any power in it,” 
Scat sajdof his leg. “I can hardly 
HPtft canny own, let alone pm any 


t canny own, let alone pm any 
pressure on it.” 

Without Scott, the Lakers lose 
their quickest guard and a player 
trip- has averaged 19.9 points. 

Michael Cooper,, who replaced 
Scott in the starting Enenp, scared 
anfyt three points on Tuesday. 

|4eanwfajk, the Pistons' back- 
court of Isufe Thomas, Joe Dnmars 
and Vlnine Johnson dominated the 
gape, combining for 65 points. 

“jByran’s injury is then 1 prob- 
lem.” Thomas said, list year 
Ricky Mahtgn had a bad back and 


fed sony for ns. So I 
for them." . 


they didn't 
don’t fedsony for 
Bfiey is ooolcmpl&ting starting 
Tony Campbdl at guard on Thnrs- 
is more comfortable 
. _ f the bench, and ff.Can^)- . 
bejl starts, Rites: can protect Coo- - 
per from eariy foul trouble. Cooper 
committed three fools in die first 
half Tuesday and Ins playing time 
was limited to 25 nrinutes. 

Offensively, the Lakers need 
more from everyone to beat the 
Magic 


Compiled fy Our Staff From Dispatches 

TO RONTO — Wayne Gretzky 
became the first player ever to win 
the same National Hockey t-pagim 
trophy nine times when Ik won the 

er Wednesday night in Toronto. 

Gretzky had won the trophy 
eight times as an Edmonton Oder. 
This time, he became the first Los 
Angeles King to receive fee award. 

It was a perfect ending to an 
astounding 10-mouth period for 
Gretzky. It started in August wife 
fee deal that sent him to fee Kings 
from the Odets. There followed his 
wedding to Janet Jones, considered 
fee closest thing G-annda ppnld get 
to a royal wedding, and then fee 
birth of their daughter. 

Gretzky helped fee Kings im- 
prove from loth to fourth place 
overall in the NHL standings. 

The other finalists for the award 
were Mario Lemieux of tire Pitts- 
burgh Penguins and Sieve Yzer- 
man of fee Detroit Red Wings. 

Lemieux, who Wednesday night 
won the Ait Ross Trophy as the 
league’s top scorer for fee second 
straight year, was considered the 
player most £kdy to rJndfenge 
Gretzky for the Hart. Lemieux won 


fee Lrophy last year, stopping 
Gretzky’s record streak of eight 
straight Hart awards. 

Lemieux had 199 points this sea- 
son on 85 goals and 114 assists. 
Gretzky had 168 points on 54 goals 
and 114 assists. Yzerman had set 
dub records for goals and assists 
and held his dab together during a 
tumultuous season. 

“It means more to me tins time 
than ever before,” Gretzky said. “I 
think the very first one I won was 


Sanchez, who is fee first Spanish 
finalist in the history of fee French 
Open, beat Mazy Joe Fernandez of 
the United Stares, 6-2, 6-1 

Graf got off to her usual strong 
start, going ahead, 3-0, on the 
strength of her forehand winners, 
and she took the first set without 
difficulty. 

But then the West German be- 
gan misjudging fee baseline while 
Seles was placing winners in fee 
comers. Leading 3-2, Seles broke 
serve in the sixth gume of the sec- 
ond set and then hdd serve to go 
ahead, 5-1 After both players hdd 
serve, Sdes won the set on a 40-0 
game when Graf drilled a forehand 
into fee net 

The third set was more exciting 
than fee score indicates. Seles 
broke serve in fee third game, fight- 
ing back from a 40-15 deficit to go 
ahead. 2-1. In the fourth game, 
Sdes was leading, 30-0, when her 
racket popped as sire filummrei a 
backhand shot Graf returned fee 
baR but Seles was helpless as she 
watched it land. Graf went on to 
win the gamp- 

“I never really thought I could 
win against Steffi,” Sdes said. “But 
maybe I started to think just a little 
bit about it when I was 2-1 up and 
304). But my hands started to shake 


Graf won fee next two points to 
break save and go ahead, 5-3. and 
she won fee match by serving a 40- 
0 game. 

Neither Sanchez, ranked No. 10, 
nor Fernandez, ranked No. 17, had 
appeared in fee semifinals of a 
Grand Slam tournament before 
Thursday. They woe playing each 
other for fee first time. 

Fernandez, 17, eliminated Ga- 
brida Sabatini in fee fourth round, 
but was no match for Sanchez, who 
also is 17. 

Sanchez lost to Sabatini m the 
final of fee Italian Open last 
month. But fee named the French 
Open as her favorite tournament, 
and she was ecstatic wife bar vic- 
tory Thursday. She has lost twice to 
Graf, but predicted a good final 



Afcacr Fr**erPre»c 

Arantxa Sanchez on her way to becoming the first Spanish finalist in the history of the French Opes. 


Chang: A Lightning Year to Greatness 


By Nick Stout 

International Herald Tribune 

PARIS — Twelve months ago, when he was 
suH a 16-year-old rookie trying to make a dent 
in professional tennis, Michael Chang walked 
onto the Center Court of Roland Garros Stadi- 
um to play a third-round match wife John 
McEnroe. 


“I felt like the little kid who was carrying his 
rackets,” Chang recalled here fee other day. “I 
shrank” 


something I would never forget and I had to be careful” 

But t/WlSflKt IP Hull *• fl.l 1.1 f « 


But tonight is real spedaL" 

Gretzky received 267 erf a possi- 
ble 315 points, getting 40 first- 
place votes, 22 second-place votes 
and one third-place vote from 
sportswriters in aD NHL cities. Le- 
mieux received 18 first-place votes, 
27 second-place votes and 16 thhd- 
place votes. 

Named to the NHL All-Star 
team Wednesday were Luc RoH- 
tailleof the Kings; Lemieux; right- 
winger Joe Mullen of the Calgary 
Flames; goalie Patrick Roy of the 
Montreal Canadian and defense- 
men Chris Chdios of Montreal and 
Paul Coffey of Pittsburgh. 

(£AT, At) 


Sdes had a chance to break back 
wife Graf serving at 2-2 She took 
the advantage when Graf netted a 
forehand but then delivered a back- 
hand that she knew was long as 
soon as fee hit it; her grant turned 
into a load squeaL Graf hung on to 
win the game. 

Seles’s last chance for an upset 
came in the eighth game. She was 
serving at 3-4, 40-15, but a couple 
of errors brought fee game to 
deuce. She took fee advantage 
when Graf sent a forehand long but 
it was the last point Sdes would 
win in the mates. 

The players went to deuce after a 
long rally that Graf ended wife a 
characteristic forehand winner. 


He lost to McEnroe, 6-0, 6-3, 6-1, but Cfo* n g 
was soon making his dents. He came bade to fee 
French Open feu year wife a world radring of 
19, and this time he is not shrinking. 

After a spectacular upset of Ivan Lendl on 
Monday, when he made up a two-sets-to-love 
deficit, and a subsequent tnumph over Ronald 
Agenor of Haiti, Chang finds himself awaiting 
a semifinal match Friday wife Andrei Chesno- 
kov, the stalwart Soviet star. 

“The major difference is the experience fac- 
tor.” said Chang, who tinned professional in 
February 1988 just as he turned 16. “Last year, 
being my roolrieyear, 1 absorbed a lot of things. 
This year, bong my second time around, I 
know what to expect, Tm more prepared.” 

Unlike many young Americans who have 
turned to famous t erms tutors like Nick BoDe- 
rieri or the late Hairy Hopman for their train- 
ing, Chang has retied mainly on his parents, 
both immigrants from Taiwan and research 
chemists by profession. 

His father, Joe. is Ms principal coach, and the 
two are reported to have had a long strategy 
session before the match wife Lendl. Joe Chang 
had to leave Paris early, but he saw fee match 
on television at dawn in California. 

His mother, Betty, who travels with him, is 
his gra ding light, setting his schedule and com- 
forting Mm when the pressure heals up. 


During his match with Agenor, for example, 
Chang was anxious about cramping because his 
muscles were still tight from his exhausting 
encounter with Lendl During a rain delay, he 
spoke wife his mother, who told him, “The 
Lord will take care of you.” 

“And feat took the pressure off,” Chang 
recounted. 

A devout Christian, Chang was influential in 
bringing religion into the life of Andre Agassi 
The two teen-agers are said to read the Bible 
together during downtime on the tennis tour. 

But there has not been much downtime in the 
past two weeks. 

To reach the semifinals Chang has beaten, in 
succession, Eduardo Masso of Argentina; Pete 
Sampras, a friend from California: Francisco 
Roig of Spain; Lendl and then Agenor, who 
had a break in the draw when the ailing Kent 
Carisson, fee No. 10 seed, withdrew. 

On paper, Chang is a better player at the 
moment than Chesnokov, ranked 27th, and he 
should reach the final. On fee court, however, 
both are playing exceptionally well, and it was 
Chesnokov who blew away Mats WHandex in 
straight sets on Wednesday. 

Whatever the result Friday, Chang should 
notch up a few places in the world rankings. If 
he wins, he will play either Boris Becker or 
Stefan Edberg, who meet in the other s emifinal 
Saturday, for the French championship. 

To prepare for Ms matches here, Chang has 
been wonting wife JosA Higueras, the Spanish 
clay-court specialist who had his share of mem- 
orable moments at Roland Garros Stadium. 
But when he leaves Paris, Chang trill turn to the 

former A merican pro Brian Gottfried for fast- 
court coaching. 

“Each tournament is different,” Chang said. 
“For the French Open I work on my ground- 
strokes. For Wimbledon 1 would work on my 


volleys since it is more important on grass to be 
able to volley wdL” 

Whatever the surface, it is always necessary 
to think well and it is Chang's penchant for 
pepping surprises on important points that has 
contributed to his success and popularity here. 

He stunned Lendl wife an underhand serve 
at 4-3. 15-30, in fee fifth set. On match point he 
faced Lendl’s second serve from two yards 
inside fee baseline. And he threw Agenor off 
guard wife a serve from the comer, where a 
doubles player would stand. 

“I started doing feat in juniors,” Chang said, 
talking about coining in dose to receive fee 
second serve. “I would always play guys who 
were older than me. They would see this little 
squirt across the net and they would get a little 
nervous because of my age and because of my 
position behind the service box. I would never 
do that to insult or make fun of them. But when 
you are desperate to win fee point, you do 
anything to bother the concentration of your 
opponent.” 

Since fee beginning of the year, Chang has 
climbed 11 points in the rankings, and he came 
into the French Open as fee No. 15 seed. His 
best results have been exhibitions, with vic- 
tories over Agassi Tim Mayotte, Aaron Krick- 
stein and even Lendl but he also reached the 
semifinals at Memphis and Forest Hills , and he 
beat Edberg at Indian Wells, California. 

At the U.S. Open, Chang reached fee round 
of 16 and had five-set victories over Jonas 
Svensson and Tim WiUtison, Now, at 17 years 
and three months, he is tire youngest men’s 
semifinalist ever in the French Open. 

Chang’s next big challenge will come at 
Wimbledon and, as usual it vriP be a family 
affair. He already is looking forward to moving 
out of his Paris hotel and r »tn a London flat, 
where, he said, he can finally get “some of 
Mom’s home cooking.” 



< 17 points Tbes- 
jhv as the Pistons’ tenacious de- 
fine never allowed the Lakm to 
establish a rhythm. 

Detroit has kept its opponents to 
leper than HX) points in afl 14 
playoff games. 

Worthy, guarded by Mahom, 
missed his first six shots. And 
Johnson did not take a shot in the 


:er. 


*1 didn't know that J didn’t take 
any shots in the third quarter, 1 " 
Johnson said “There were times 
that I was going for my shot, then 
they started double-teaming me 
aridl bad to pass off. So offensively 
I started thinking pass first, shoot 
second. 

“Personally, James and I are go- 
ing to be more aggressive on Thurs- 
day. We can’t afford to sit baric and 
wait. We don’t want to bead home 
down 2-0." 

As for the Pistons, they are confi- 
dent they have the depth, talent 
and maturity to beat the Lakers. 

Vet the Pistons have bitter mem- 
ories of last year’s championship 


*raes. They won the first game, but 
Lw Angeles 


i Angeles toed: the next two and 
then triumphed, 4-3. 

Having established early mo- 
mentum again this season, Detroit 
knows it is important to keep it. 

"ThevTl come at us wife every- 
thing feev have," Thomas said. 
"We know* who we’re playing. We 
wQl not let down mentally. We 
can’t afford too." 


8 NBA Tickets 
SparkRedrHot 
Bidding War 


The Associated Press 

LANSING, Michigan — 
Bidding for some of the hot- 
test tickets around — seats at 
the National Basketball Asso- 
ciation's champio nship series 
— was wild Thursday morning 
when hundreds of callers 
jammed fee telephone Poes of 
fee Michigan state Treasury 
DepartmenL 

The right tickets available, 
which the department received 


Wednesday, are pan of the as- 
sets seized i 


in a drug raid last 
month. Under state law, the 
department must auction 
ishable items to the ‘ ' 
bidder. 

Four of the S25 tickets, 
which are to be sold in pairs, 
went on the block just in time 
for Game 2 cm Thursday night 
between the Detroit Pistons 
and the Los Angeles Lakers in 
Auburn HiDs. The other four 
tickets are for Game 6, if it is 
played, on June 18. 

Robert Kb It, a spokesman 
for fee department, said the 
money raised from the auction 
would go toward the $6.9 mil- 
lion in taxes and fines assessed 
in the drug raid. 

Michigan bars scalping tick- 
ets. But iColt said this does not 
apply to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, which is authorized to 
maximize revenues by auc- 


tioning confiscated items. 


In the Belmont Pack, a Battle for Third 


By Steven Crist 

New York Times Serwce 
NEW YORK— When Affirmed 
and Alydar hooked up for a dra- 
matic Belmont Stakes showdown 
in 1 978, only three other colts both- 
ered to run against them. 

When Majestic Prince and Arts 
and Letters concluded their 1969 
Triple Crown rivalry, only four 
others went into the starting gate. 


So why are eight colts taking on 
ay Silence an' 


Sunday Silence and Easy Goer in 
the i 2.1st Belmont Stakes on Satur- 
day? 

If you took the two favorites out 
of the race, the eight challengers 
would make up a highly competi- 
tive Grade II field, as they seem 
very dosely matched in ability. 

Most of than are legitimately 
talented colts wife the potential to 
earn as much as $1 mdHon by the 
time their careers are over. But in 


this race, they appear to be in a 
private contest for third {dare. 

Not one of their trainers is say- 
ing he thinks he has a better horse 
than Sunday Silence, the Kentucky 
Derby and Freakness winner, or 
Easy Goer, second in those races. 
Bat they all say that there is 
nothing wrong wife finishing third 
in the Belmont Stakes, which 
would provide a payday of about 
$90,000, and give a colt the creden- 
tial to merit a future at stud. 

tasted defeat^^tl^^^^Triple 
Crown races. Of those, Awe Inspir- 
ing and Rock Point ran the best 
Awe Inspiring finished third, 
beaten by a head by Easy Goer, in 
the Derby. The two colts were cou- 
pled in the betting that day, as they 
will be at Belmont, because Shug 
McGaughey trams them both. 

Rock Print did not run in the 
Derby after turning in a good sec- 


ond to Easy Goer in the Wood 
Memorial but then ran a decent 
third in the Preakness, beaten five 
lengths by fee top pair. 

Three of the other challengers 
hooked up 12 days ago in fee Peter 
Pan Stakes at Belmont, which has 
produced six Bdmont Slakes win- 
ners. most recently Coastal in 1979 
and Danzig Connection in 1986. 

Imbibe, who won the Peter Pan, 
may go off as the third choice in the 


ence Hffl, won the 1980 Bdmont at 
odds of 53-1. 

The two Belmont starters who 
finished behind Him had excuses. 
Irish Actor, who was seventh in the 
Derby and second in the Peter Pan, 
carried 9 pounds (4 kilograms) 
more than Imbibe in the Peter Pan. 

Fire Maker, fourth by 1054 
lengths after some traffic problems 
in the Peter Pan, was making only 
his second start of the season. 


Hawkster will join the two favor- 
ites as the only colts to contest all 
three Triple Crown races tins year. 
He was fifth in both fee Derby 
(beaten 3V4 lengths) and fee Preak- 
ness (beaten 1056). 

Triple Buck ran ninth in fee Der- 
by — after delaying fee start for 
nearly nine minutes when he lost a 
horseshoe in fee post parade — and 
then passed fee Preakness. 

The last of fee challengers is fee 
most intriguing, though probably 
also the one least likely to succeed. 
Le Voyageur, who was flown to 
New York from France on Tues- 
day, has the flashiest pedigree bnt 
fee worst racing record in the field. 

A. son of Seattle Slew, (he 1977 
Triple Crown winner, and Davona 
Dale, the 1979 filly triple crown 
winner, Le Voyageur has won just 
one of six starts while racing exclu- 
sively on the grass in France. 


SCOREBOARD 


SIDELINES 


Rose Lawyers Cancel Key Interview 

CINCINNATI (AP) — An interview set for Saturday 
accuser of Pfcte Rose, fee Cincinnati Reds’ manager who dlegcfey bfl on 
baseball tames, has been canceled because of “nuimavus unfair ^di- 
licrn," ir^^^ a demand forS25,000, a lawye for Rose said Thursday. 

‘Ron Peters, identified as a bookmaker for Rose, was to be miemcwed 


^Rose’s lawyers as part of their piq^ratirajor a 


fTOntaSSwUr that “belatedly imposed numeroiBu^air_a)fflfe- 
tiens” i m fee interview. Peters has ^tedendauto^ ttot ^ 
accepted bets on behalf of Rose feat perhaps exceeded $1 minion over 

■“Among others, he is insisting that Mr. Rose {S' 

Mr. PeteSthe sum of $25,000 in the event information obtained ffomMr. 

during fee interview » released to *any media or news agency, 
fee law ftansaid. “We will not agree to unreasonable conditions. 


( baseball \ 

Major League Standings 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 



East Division 




W 

L 

PC*. 

as 

Baltimore 

31 

23 

574 

— 

Clawe land 

28 

29 

491 

4M 

Boston 

26 

20 

.401 

5 

Now York 

26 

30 

MA 

6 

Milwaukee 

26 

31 

A56 

6» 


24 

33 

421 

BV» 

Detroit 

23 

34 

.404 

9» 


West Division 



Oakland 

30 

20 

ASS 

— 

California 

36 

70 

543 

1 

Kansas City 

33 

24 

579 

4» 

Texas 

31 

25 

554 

6 

Seattle 

28 

32 

M 7 

tl 

Minnesota 

26 

31 

Mb 

11V» 

Chicago 

21 

37 

562 

17 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 




East Qivtstan 





W 

L 

Pet. 

OB 

ancfloo 

22 

24 

571 

— 

Montreal 

31 

27 

534 

2 

New York 

29 

26 

520 

2V. 

SI. Louts 

26 

28 

481 

S 

Pittsburgh 

21 

33 

589 

10 

PhHodntohto 

20 

34 

570 

11 


etost Division 



Cincinnati 

32 

24 

571 

— 

Houston 

33 

25 

569 

— 

San Francisco 

33 

25 

569 

— 

San Diego 

J8 

30 

500 

4 

Las Angeles 

2B 

29 

-491 

4 VS 

Atlanta 

24 

34 

.414 

9 

Wednesday’s Line Scores 


Memo 


on an no— « is ■ 
in on so*— « o • 

R o wntura. Hilleoas (7). Poll (71. Putts i ion 
(71. Thtopcn (■) and Fisk; Jtflcmt MMke 
WhHatl (tl.Guante (■}. Rogers (8) and Sund- 
Mra, Krautar IB). W — P otts r wn, 3-0. l— 


BASKETBALL 




NBA Finals Schedule 


Count*. W. Tli (open (10). HRs — Texas, 

Esov (2). CMCSDOb Kittle (101. 

Otnlnl HO OH 100—1 5 * 

CaHfartfa OH MO 990—0 1 1 

Swindell and Allanan; C-HnMv and Par- 
rteh. W — Swindell. 7-1. L — CLFTniey, 7-4. HR— 
Oevafond, Medina (4). 

(Baltimore at Now York, ppd. rain) 
NATIONAL. LEA SUE 

New York IN HI BOB— II II 1 

Chicago 004 BIB BOO— 5 I 1 

■ Gooden. Aguilera (A) and Lyons; Sutdlfte. 
Perry (Sl.Plee (W and BerryfaUL W— Gooden. 
7-4 l— S vtcflHCrT-i. $V— Aguilera Hl.HRs— 
New Vork, Me Remolds (SI. Johnson (12). Chi- 
cuoo. McClendon (4). 

Son Francisco U0 IN 0*1— ill t 

Cincinnati 2U 013 Me— 12 13 • 

Hoamdur. Brantley (2), Gatfoae (6) and 
Kennedy; MMfiler and Diaz. W-Mehtar. 0-5. 
L— Ham maker. 1W. HRs— Sen Frond sea 
Maldonado (4)., Kennedy (4). anctmatL 
O’Neill 2 (9). 

Pittsburgh OH 3U 1B1— S 9 * 

PkUodamia 2» HI «2»-7 11 • 

Smiley, Khmer (7), Kramer (Blend Prince, 1 
tUtowelt, Carman m, Parrott iM.Bedrratan 
(9) and Lak&DOuttM (9J.W— Parre Jt, 5-3. L— 
K toner, fcl sv— Bedrasbm (A). HR*— Pitts- 
burgh. Bands 2 (91. Philadelphia. Than 14). 


Detroit vs. LJA Lakers 
June B: LA. d Detroit 10100 GMT June 9) 
June 11: Detrail at UA. <1®30 GMT June ill 
June 13: Deiroli at LA. (0100 GMT June 14) 
k-june IS: Del roll at LA (0100 GMT June Ml 
x June IB: I— Aal Detroit 1 1930 GMT June IB) 
x- June 20: l_A at Detroll (0100 GMT June 211 
(x-H necessary) 


TENNIS 


French Open 


SEMIFINALS 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

BBO BOO in— 2 » 


For the Record 

•Jran UaA ud Matt Whnder. both b«ten al 

AwaKS* “eg 

- night in London. \ Ae > 


mous decision on 


Quotable 


: «Fon*r heavyweight champion George Foreman, po his comAadt: 
There ere lhosc thnt% I don't Mu a ray unless he's on a m pray*. 
That's a big be. He has to be righiaays off the respirator- <lai i 


Minnesota DM W 1B1-1 » 1 

Oakland oMiJBH»-a« l 

viola, Befenaver (71, ShtoW* l« 
coda. Harper (7); Steinbach; Welch. Nettw* 
(7), Hanevcutt CB1. Bunts (*» and SUrtnbadt 
W — Weicn. M. L— Viola *«. Su-Bums (31, 
Keetet CHV 11# 4B1 020—9 « 1 

Seattle HO HI 23B-# 12 1 

GuMtsaMMtMGherY W and Boone; Swtft. 

Harris 4«. Niedenfaer (81 ant Bradlev. W- 
Gubtaa, 0-4. L— Swiff, 2*2. Sv— MentWWV 
U). HR— Seattle, Burner 131. 

MUaraskee BM OH OH-8 11 J 

Toronto tWlHBT»-4 » 0 

Basle, Knutson (7). Fas&as IBi and O'Brien; 
CeruWandWtvm.W-Conihl.M-U— Bosiq.O' 
4. HR— Milwauhe*. Deer 113>- 
Boston 2»on«*-«n * 

Detroit BH M0 000-1 « 1 

Dopson. Murptw (81 end Gedmanj Alexan- 
der, F.wtl Items 1*1, Trullito (W Heath. 
W— Oopson, *-4. L— A I* rander, 4-4, HR— Do- 
le oil, Moratend (SI. 


St Laois ON IS 101-8 9 2 

Montreal 0B OH 000-4 7 0 

Hill. Costello (0J. Doytev (9) and Pmo; 
Lanesfon, McGaffloan 18) and Fttzoeratd. 
W-HllLJ-AL—Uttv»sfon,>-l.4v--Dav»*v (3). 

HR— St. Louis, Brunaasky (7>. 

Los Angelas 1NWNM 8 1 

Attain OH 1H 300-4 12 t 

VotaHueta, Horton (7). Pena I7J. Howell (7> 
and Dempsey.- Zimlth, Alvarez 101. Acker 
(71«Baever (9) and JXtawls. Benedict Cl), w— 
vwensueta, 14 (— ZJmMi 1 - 9 . Su Howell 
(11). HR— Atlanta, Berroe (1), 

San Plena HQ DM 100—2 l j 

Houston 109 M3 etx— 3 7 2 

Terrell and SOMtoOo; Scott. Schetaeder (B), 
Andersen (B), lUmHti (9) end Trevino, w— 
Scott, 10-1 L— Terrrn.4-7. Su— DAnUh (lit. 


Steffi Graf (i). West Germany. def. Mania 
Sews. Yugoslavia 6-X 34. 03; Arantxa San- 
chet (7). Saaln, def. Mary-Joe Famondn (15). 
VS* 6-2, 6-Z 

Men's Deobtas 

Jim GrttoU. Ui-and Potrtefc McEnroe, UA, 
del. John FitzoerakL Australia and Anders 
J ar ryd, Sweden, 7-5, 5-7. ft- 2. ft-3; Mancour Bah- 
remL Iren, and Eric Winogradsky, Franco, 
def. Ronnie Bathman, Sweden. And Carlos dl 

Laura Peru. M. 4-4, 6-1. 

QUARTERFINALS 
Mind doubles 

Arantxa Sanchez, Spain, and Horatio De La 
Pena Argentina deL Glgl Fernandez m 
P atrick McEnroe, UA. 6-4. 6-1. 


Tour of Italy 


mu stage 

IMadato TartoMu lta kllameton/723 mUtt) 
1. Jasper Sktoiw. Denmark. 5:21 :36.- 2. Mas- 
slmoQilrarta Italy.eameflme.-l Plotr US ru- 
mov, Soviet Union. s.L 

OVERALL STANDINGS 
T. Lament Finnan. France. 79:44:13: 2. Fte- 
vto GJimaani. Haiy, at 1:16; 1 Andrew Hanw- 
■slea Ui. 1 ill: a Urs Zl/nmer mom Switzer- 
land, 2:®; s. Franco OilocdoJL Italy# 2:43. 


College World Series 


CRICKET 


Do nb ie cS mlpatloa NCAA baseb al l touns a - 
n**t in Omaha Nebraska started Jem % 
Game 11 — WkMto state 7, Florida Stale 4 
June l; Game n- Texas. 53-17, vs. LouMana 

State, J5-U 

June 9: Game 13 — Borkta State. 5*17. vs. 
WIcMta State, 66-16; Game 14 - Texas vs. 
Louisiana State. If Loufsteta Stew wins 
Gome 19 

Jane 10; Ch amp io ns hip 


ENGLAND K. AUSTRALIA 
(in Leeds. EMtatd. on II 
1st innings: Australia 207-1 


BASEBALL 
America* Lnaoue 

NEW YORK— Signed Jason Robertson, 
Todd Devareoux. Ricky Strickland. Paul Os- 
tor and RICH Barnwell, outfielders; Adtn 
Lohry and John Jervis, ca tchers: James 
Mautffln Mike Gordelia, Rich Potato Peter 
Gtetzon. James Haller and Lorry Stanford. 
Pitchers; Soott Ramona lltfrtl baseman; Riai 
Turrantine. shortstop, and Jose Valdez, sec- 
ond baseman. 

TEXAS- S toned Jay Franklin, Stephen 
Rowlev. Robert Brawn, Keith McGatigh. Ger- 
ald Alexander, Bryan Gore, Tyrone Washing- 
ton and Kevin Fowler, Pilchers; John Fllnn. 
inDetder; Brian Roper, catcher; David Lo- 
vaiiea, third baseman; and Larry Hars,oui- 
Holder. Signed Thod Baslev. outfleider, to can. 
tract with Oklahoma City. American 
Association. 

National League 

CINCINNATI— Put Ron Oestor. second 
baseman, on 15-dov disabled list. Purchased 
contract of Skeeter Barnes, infMder-ouffleld- 
er, from Nashville, American Aso ci al Ion. 

NEW YORK— Signed Tom Engle, pitcher, 
and assigned him to King snort, Appalachian 

League. 

ST. LOU IS — Activated Todd Worrell, pttch- 
6f. tram 15-dav disabled list. Optioned Matt 
Klraer, pitcher, to Louisville. American Asso- 
ciation. 

FOOTBALL 

Cnnn Ota n Football League 

HAMILTON— Monte Charles, offensive co- 
coordinator. resigned. 

COLLEGE 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLE- 
GIATE DIRECTORS OP ATHLETICS— 
Named Jock Lenarei president; Frank win- 
deeeer first vice president; Sam Jankavich 
second vie* president: Bill Bvrne third vice 
president, and BoNy Kruaek secretory. 
Named Frank Brovtes. Cedric Dempsey, 
James BaUtewd Jack Dmle to the executive 
committee and Jim Harvey, luntor-communl- 
hr eolieoe representative, and Chuck Nainas, 
an ot-torge representative. 

INDIANA— Said that rt will not renew con- 
tract of Coral Stevenson, women's track and 
field cooch. 

JAMES MAD I SQM — Announced the audi- 
tion e< women' s soccer as intereoUealate 
Sport. Named Don Maynard assistant base- 
boil cooch. 

KENTUCKY— Named Herb Sendek asais- 
lont Basketball coach. 

miami (FLORIDA)— SaM that Ran Fra- 
ser, baseball coach, nos agreed la three-year 
contract. 


HOCKEY 


League 


WORLD CUP QUALIFYING 
Swrtttertan* o, o«ehastow«Ue 1 


HARTFORD— Soto mot Emile Francis will 
remain os president. 

QUEBEC— Retooled Marta Besselln, goal- 
lender. 
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OBSERVER 


Basketball h Eternal Authenticating the Diary of Anne Frank 


By Russell Baker 


tbur Koestler of “Darkness at 
Noon,” taught that our inescapable 
destiny was life under ingenious 


Poland’s Communist govern- 
ment has jnst suffered a landslide 
repudiation in democratic elee- 
.-ns. 

fou have to worry: Has the 
* jrid slipped off its hinng? Were 
v.\se men all wet aboutoistoric&l 
h.vitability? Where can we lode 
fc-: assurance that it's still the same 
r.*iiably inevitable old world we 

! ved to hate? 

To basketball, that’s where. 
They’re still playing basketball 
ristoos and lakers. Motown and 
O. iy of the Angels. Put the bah 
n,ough the conk Swish. Swish. 
*v-ish. 

Relentlessly, inexhaustibly and 
i .-vally to all who need the world to 
■:.i\ predictable, they’ve played 
:_i : ketbaH month after month after 
r'l.Tnth, though Russian commu- 
nism is (Tumbling away. 

Imagine the inconceivability of 
J :s crumbling back in the days of 
_r:j founding tyrant Lenin, of the 
•j'nsirous Stahn, of the bumptious 
WMia (“We Will Buiy You”) Khru- 
. '.L-hev, of the dreary Brezhnev. 

□ 

events have happened to Rus- 
:.:n co mmunism as they did to the 

■ wid old time religion in Oliver 
V.endeD Holmes's poem: 

First a shiver, and then a thrill, 
ilxn something decidedly like a 
spik — 

.ind the parson Ivor sitting upon a 
rock, 

, :r half past nine by the meet'n'- 
house clock — 

.-a-- the hour of the Earthquake 
shock! . . . 

Vuo see, of course, if you’re not a 
dunce, 

now it went to pieces all at once, — 
■Hat once, and nothing first, — 
Just as bubbles do when they burst. 

So in Russia now we hear elected 
p oliticians talking sassy to Gorba- 
chev, murderous Stalin’s heir. 

Did you see Vlasov, the Olympic 
wrightufter, standing in public and 
buying the RGB’s Lubyanka prison 
was a disgrace to the Russian peo- 
That would have earned Vla- 
iov a bullet in the bade of the head 

■ a Stalin's time. 

It is hard adjusting to a world 
s hore all the old rules are out 
Our most honored prophets, like* 
‘ Jeorge Orwell of “1984’’ and Ar- 


The fiercest anti-communists 

t ari ght us tO fear the ™ning and 

hriffianoe of commnnisis and sus- 
pect our own government was too 
inferior intellectually to match wits 
with the demonic genius of the East 
Now world events mode a& that 
long-held wisdom. Where, oh 
where, is comforting stability? 

In basketball 

Last summer they played basket- 
baH They played basketball in the 
fall, played basketball through the 
winter, into the spring, and still 
they play, swish, swish, swish, 
though summer be upon ns once 

A gain 

Something at least— something! 
— is eternal. 

□ 

Ayatollah dead? 

Yes, once it seemed that the aya- 
tollah could never die. This made 
us so testy that we locked Jimmy 
Carter out of the White House and 
put in Ronald Reagan. Ronald 
Reagan won’t sit still for letting an 
eternal old ayatollah go on kidnap- 
ping Americans, we said. 

And now, the ayato&ah dead. 

If the ayatollah can die, anything 
nm happen. 

China’s People’s Liberation 

Army can even massacre unarmed 

people for requesting liberation. 

In such a world, everything col- 
lapsing, thank heaven basketball 
goes swishing on. 

The last certainty. Swish. Motor 
Gty vs. Laid Back Capital of the 
Universe. 

Yes, absolutely everything col- 
lapsing: speakers of the House of 
Representatives bong booted out 

nf nffire for aneepring the financial 

favors that saved earlier genera- 
tions of adored American states- 
men from having to live in penury 
for doing the state some service. 

In such times the sun may rise in 
the West, and the Baltimore Ori- 
oles, last year’s world-class losers, 
may sit smugly atop the American 


Yet basketball does not fail us. 
’Ihey’re still playing. Swish. Pistons 
and Lakers. There will always be, 
swish, basketball 
The playoffs may end any month 
now, but never fear. The new sea- 
son will begin a night or two before 
the present season ends. 

New York Tunes Serriee 


By Herbert Mitgang 

New York Time* Service 

N EW YORK —After years of 
detective work the Dutch 
government has proved the au- 
thenticity of Anne Frank’s diary 
down to the last detafl. 

An English edition of this au- 
thoritative version of the book, 
which has moved millio ns of 
readers around the world, will be 

published in the United Stales on 
Monday by Doubleday. The 
Dutch edition appeared three 
years ago a British edition 
wQl be published by Viking Pen- 
guin this summer. 

June 12 is tbe day the 15-year- 
old Jewish oil from Amsterdam 
would have been 60 years old She 
died of typhus in the Bcrgm-Bd- 
sen concentration camp three 
months before the defeat of Nazi 
Germany. 

“One of rite main reasons why 
we used scientific evidence to un- 
ravel all the facts about the diary 
was to expose the falsehoods of 
neo-Nazi and rightist croups in 
Europe and the United States,” 
said David Bamouw, die co-edi- 
tor of ‘‘The Diary of Anne Frank: 

The Critical Edition.” 

“Ever since her book first came 
out after the war, individuals and 
groups have made statements and 
issued anti-Semitic pamphlets 
claiming it was a hoax,” he said. 

Bamouw is a researcher at the 
Netherlands State Institute far 
War Documentation, which pre- 
pared the book. 

Speaking from his office in 
Amsterdam, Bamouw said that to 
document its finding s the insti- 
tute, a branch of the state depart- 
ment of education, called upon 
expats at the state forensic sci- 
aoce laboratory in the Ministry of 
Justice. A summary of its report is 
included in tbe 719-page book. 

Anne’s handwriting was ana- 
lyzed by experts, as were speci- 
mens of ha writing and those by 

78 of her riassmates. 

The experts took into account 
that sometimes Anne used normal 
cursive lettering and sometimes a 
disconnected printing style. This 
is a mmmnn characteristic “ap- 
plicable to tbe writing of young 
people,” the expats said. Samples 
of her writing are included in the 
book to support their conclusion 
that the diary was indeed written 
by Anne Frank alone. 

The forensic science laboratory 
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original Dutch edition is The An- 

9 * 

MX. 

To make ha diary more cre- 
ative, she changed certain names 
in her second draft. For example, 
instead of calling her -family 
Fiank, she changed it to Robin; 
she became Anne Rolan. And she 
attached otha fictional names to 
people who were hiding from the 




Anne Frank (above) and a 
page from her diary with a 
picture of her sster Margot 


report also points out that the 
paper, ink and glue in the diary 
and some of ha acc o m p anying 
loose sheets all existed in the early 
1940s, before Aim* and ha fam- 
ily were betrayed in their hiding 
place in Amsterdam and sent 
away to concentration camps. 

The gh** and fibers used in the 
binding of the di» ri e * were ana- 
lyzed By infrared sp e ctro m e tr y. 
Both were found to be in common 
use when Anne wrote ha diary. 
After 1950, a different kind of 
synthetic due came into use. 

Similany, tbe papa used in the 
diary was examined by X-ray flu- 
orescence and found to have been 
manufactured between 1939 and 
1942. 

Mainly, Anne used a gray-blue 
ink for fountain pens in which 
iron was clearly present At the 
time, the report states, ink with a 
strong iron content was in general 
usage. Only after 1950 were inks 
with much less or no iron intro- 
duced, the study said. 

Bamouw said that in 1980 at a 
criminal trial for defamation 
against neo-Nazis in Wiesbaden, 
West Germany, the defendants 
maintained that the diary wa s a 
fake because corrections had been 
made in black, blue and green ink 
with a ballpoint pen and that such 
pens were not produced until 
1951. The defendants could not 
produce any examples of such 
corrections, however. 

Bamouw noted that changes in 
the diary by Otto Frank, Anne’s 
father, were nude in peoefl. 

Although the ballpoint theory 
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was discredited, it continued to be 
used by neo-Nazis in Europe and 
the United States. 

Anti-Semitic pamphlets rited 
in the book indicate that the neo- 
Nazis had a larger aim in trying to 
discredit tbe diary as a hoax: to 
“prove’’ that there had never been 
a “final solution” plan to extermi- 
nate the Jews. 

In addition to offering factual 
evidence about the diary’s au- 
thenticity. the bode documents 
that there were three versions. 

The first was written by Anne; 
the seccrad was rewritten bv her in 
arnore polished style; the third— 
the one that was published 
around die world — was collated 
by ha father, Otto Frank, die 
only member of bis family who 
survived the death camps. 

Otto Frank cobbled sane parts 
of Anne’s first (haft to ha revised 
draft. He also included some 


loose sheas rim bad written as 
part of ha diary. 

The two earths- versions have 
neva appeared before in English. 

“We decided to publish it all — 
ha mistakes, additions and dele- 
tions.” Bamouw said. 

Frank rewrote tire diary in 
1944, he said, after she heard a 
broadcast banned from London 
by the Dutch govanment-ni-ex- 
fle. 

‘The education minister ad- 
vised people in German-occupied 
Holland to keep diaries as a re- 
cord of what went on under tbe 
Nazis,” Bamouw said. 

“Anne took the words person- 
ally. So in the second version, she 
iMtfa improvements in content 

anri language She fhnnght the di- 
ary oould become a kind of detec- 
tive story. She added Tales From 
the Secret Annex’ to ha diary. In 
fact, tbe title of ba diary in tbe 


After her father returned from 
Auschwitz, he decided to publish 
tbe diary. He included some of 
die events that she had recorded 
in ha “Tales.” 

He restored the Frank family 
name that Anne had fictiouafized, 
retained the fictional names dial 
she bad devised for other people, 
pared some of the criticism by 

Anne of her mother (who had also 
died in a concentration campX 
and deleted some of dm entries 
about ha awakening semi into- 
esL 

Some of bis deletions included 
minor entries on such things 85 
French irregular verbs, washing 
her hair, hurting ha iitde toe, 
breaking a vacuum cleaner. 

References to menstruation 
were omitted, together with a ref- 
erence to two giro touching each 
(Mho's breasts. 

The critical edition discloses 
understandable motives behind 
bis deletions: his strong attach- 
ment to bis dead daug hter; his 
awareness that with publication 
of tbe diary he wouM be achieving 
her dearest wish — to become a 
famous writer; and his fedmgs of 
respect, first and foremost, to- 
ward bis wife and others about 
whom Anne had made unhand re- 
marks. 

Five yeais ago, die American 
novelist Philip Roth became in- 
terested inthe diary and those 
who have challenged it after a 
visit to die Anne frank Founda- 
tion. Tbe foundation operates die 

museum at the house where Anne 

hid with ha family fra two years 
above a forma office annex at 
263 Prinsengracht, Amsterdam. 

Discussing the changes Frank 
madf in her entries, Roth ob- 
served the otha day: “This bril- 
liant young girl revised ba diary 
because she discovered that die 
had become a much better writer. 
The fact that she rewrote it is one 
sign thatj had she survived, she 
would have achieved an inqxjp- 
tant literary career." . 


tbe prize, worth 2SJJ© 
Deutsche marks (about Sl2j750),ai 
tbe Frankfint Book ftur Ocl. 15, it 
was not dear whether he would 1* 
able to recent the pn2epaaae% 
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Twenty-nine yean, .after hi, 
death. Oak G*Me has finally won 
back the hearts** those whbSvtm 
his hometown. Gabfe wSttWtart 
ored this weekend when 
membasaftbeiast of “Gone’S^* 

the Wind" commemorate dtefihft 
50th anniversary by xc<nacringTS 

Twelve Oaks barbecue scene -and 
attending a soeemng of a restag} 
version of the movie in HopedalA 
Ohio, where Gable was bom FA 
.1, 1901.. “Most folks around hoB 
were angry because he never came 
back;” said Michael Cope, prat 
doit of the Clark Gable Founda- 
tion. “But recently, we’re seeing i 
real turnaround. There is no longer 
any of that resentment wefdt even 
after we routed honoring fahuou 
his birthday in 1984 ” 

Two mathematicians have rajc*.' 
fated pi to 480 million dechn^i 
places, mare than doubting tbs 
made set last year. The nnrnto 
produced by Gregoiy and Barii 
Ch u dnorat y , brothers who areas' 
sodate research scientists at Co- 
lombia University, would befDO 
iw il f- s Jong if printed out 

a >' 

The former astronaut Nefl An* 
stroqgwiD appear on a French 
vision special next month edehrat 
ing the 20th anniversary of las walk 
on the moon on July 20, .196% The 
program witt be broadcast an frig 
19 by Antame 2. Armstrong will be 
joined by fellow Americans Jobs 
Gam, Edwin Aldrfa Jr, Jaws 
Lordl, WHbm Andos and David 
Scott, as well as Alexfe A Lbomw 
and Vaioy Koobasemr of tiie Soviet 
Union and the F renc h astranaiti 
Patrick Baodry and JunaAMj 
CMtia 

□ ■ 

The Farinon Institute of Tei^ 
nology has dmsen The New YM 
Times to receive its fifth moiA 
indostiy award, winch will be pre 
seated Wednesday lo publisher Ar- 
te Ochs S J afat tga by Mak 
Fdfaan, [resident of ^einrotim^ 
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